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“ We t, but this is all cant and non- 
sense :”— said a lounger at one of the 
clubs, after turning over the first paper 
in our last month’s Magazine; “ Why 
could not the man have kept to prac- 
tical matters, and exposed the tricks of 
Lord John Russell, and the shifts 
of Spring Rice, and the slumber- 
ings of Lord Glenelg, and contrasted 
with them the frankness and the talent 
of the Conservative leaders, without 
bothering us with all this stuff about 
Infidelity, and Popery, and Protest- 
antism, and what he calls ‘ the Truth,’ 
as he has done?” 

We are always glad to meet with 
a tangible and intelligible objection ; 
more especially when it comes from 
one of our own party. In the present 
case, too, we are the better pleased, 
because the objection itself is one which 
we believe to be often muttered in an 
under-tone, but which we have never 
been so fortunate as to encounter in 
open daylight. 

Cant!) We are delighted to have 
an opportunity of grappling with this 
sort of phrase, and of shewing how 
entirely inapplicable it is to our line 
of argument; and how much more 
justly it might be applied to those who 
adopt the name of Conservatives, with- 
out caring for any thing beyond the 
name, 

Cant! What is the meaning of 
the phrase? It describes something 
unreal, something hypocritical, some- 
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thing assumed for the occasion, but 
having no solid basis of truth or fact. 
Now, we have certainly failed most 
deplorably in expressing our meaning, 
if we have not made it tolerably ap- 
parent that it was in favour of a ge- 
nuine, honest, heartfelt Conservatism ; 
and against a hollow, conventional 
profession of adherence to that creed, 
that all our pleadings were directed. 
We want Conservatives who can ren- 
der a reason for the faith that is in 
them; and not men who only know 
that they abominate the Radicals, and 
think Sir Robert Peel the first of living 
statesmen. And it seems to us, as if 
it would be difficult to point out a 
case in which a term had been more 
palpably misapplied, than in thus de- 
nominating by a nickname signifying a 
thing assumed and unreal, our desire 
to enforce a well-grounded, and ra- 
tional, and conscientious adherence to 
Conservatism. 

There are many Conservatives in the 
world, as there are also many Whigs 
and Radicals, who have been cast upon 
the party to which they happen just at 
present to be attached, by a mere con- 
currence of circumstances. Now, we 
want to persuade all such to examine 
well the ground on which they are 
standing, and to learn a better reason 
for remaining on it than that which 
first brought them there. And we 
would urge upon their leaders, also, 
the necessity of acting upon the mass 
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by means of motives,—of moral induce- 
ments; and not by mere manceuvres 
or party combinations. 

We have said that there are great 
numbers of Conservatives, who are not 
such from principle, but merely from 
circumstances. This is the case, in- 
deed, still more extensively among 
both Whigs and Radicals; but we 
have far too much of it in our own 
party. 

The Whigs, indeed, have little else 
on which to rest their cause, but a 
series of family compacts of long 
standing. They could not, if they 
would, fall back upon principle ; for, 
in fact, as being neither Conservative 
nor Destructive, they have no assign- 
able or describable principle to fall 
back upon. 

The Radical leaders, we must admit, 
or such of them as really know what 
they are aiming at, have an object, 
and a doctrine; but they have some 
difficulty in appealing to it, seeing that, 
in this country, it is a doctrine which 
cannot often be decorously mooted, 
Their scheme is nothing else than re- 
publicanism ; and, of necessity, they 
are forced to say as little as possible 
about it. Nor have they much occasion 
to appeal to it. The great bulk of their 
followers labour under the moral inca- 
pacity of intense ignorance ; and it is, 
consequently, only necessary to flatter 
the most vulgar of their passions and 
prejudices, from time to time, to hold 
them in willing subserviency. 

It is natural, therefore, for both 
Whigs and Radicals to proceed with- 
out reference to principle. But with 
Conservatives “ these things ought not 
so to be.” Yet we have various classes, 
even in our own party, who are resting 
upon fancy, or habit, or prejudice, 
instead of upon that settled convic- 
tion by which their actions ought to 
be regulated. 

One class, for instance, is governed 
by hereditary attachments. “ My fa- 
ther and my grandfather before him 
have been Blues for these seventy years ; 
and I could as soon be hanged as vote 
for a Yellow.” But, let this man be 
drawn by circumstances from his na- 
tive town, and fixed in a neighbour 
hood where there are neither Blues nor 
Yellows. For a while he is perplexed 
and brought toa stand. He may possibly 
soon find out whether the Greens or 
the Pinks answer to his old friends, the 
Blues ; but a trifling affront, perhaps, 
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a momentary repulsion from the Con- 
servatives of his new locality, drives 
him back, and a little civility shewn 
to him by the other side, makes him 
first incline towards, and at last join 
decidedly with, the Radical Greens, 
or whatever their colour may be. 

Another, and a very numerous sec- 
tion, consists of those who conceive a 
vast admiration for some particular in- 
dividual, or, perhaps, for several indi- 
viduals ; and who, if disappointed in 
this particular affection, are apt to run 
to some desperate extreme in an ex- 
actly opposite direction. We speak 
from actual observation, when we al- 
lude to men who were enthusiastic in 
their delight when the Duke of Wel- 
lington took the helm of state in 1828 ; 
—who, in the summer of that same 
year, were like to go frantic in their 
ecstacy at the expulsion of Iluskisson ; 
—and who, when, in the next winter, 
the duke himself came out with a 
larger measure of Popish emancipation 
than either Canning or Huskisson 
would have ever ventured to propose, 
—plunged, in the depth of their dis- 
gust, into the fiercest Radicalism. Nor 
were these cases few, or confined to 
the weak or the ignorant. Thousands, 
even of the educated classes, under- 
went this change. Yet, had such po- 
liticians been rightly grounded in first 
principles, they would have known, 
that whatever cause there might be for 
desertion of the former object of their 
adoration, there was no ground what- 
ever for any change in the settled be- 
lief of their own minds, or in the 
course of their general conduct, except 
in so far as those individuals were con- 
cerned, 

A third class, and even less respect- 
able than either of the former, consists 
of the “ breeches-pocket Conservatives.” 
This class embraces a large proportion 
of those persons, from the millionaire 
down to the man who has just scraped 
a few hundreds together,— who having 
made wealth, be it great or small, their 
chief object through life, and being na- 
turally of an anxious disposition, feel 
the utmost dislike to every thing which 
seems in the least degree to threaten 
the security of property; and, of 
course, entertain the deepest horror of 
Radicalism, and every thing revolu- 
tionary ; and a corresponding predilec- 
tion for Conservative principles, as in- 
dicating permanence and security. 

Other sections and subdivisions there 
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are, but these three may suffice as a 
specimen. From these we may learn 
the ease with which Conservatism, as a 
political profession, may be taken up, 
while Conservative principles, in their 
length and breadth, are never even 
thought of, much less investigated, and 
deliberately adopted. 

Now, our object, and we plainly 
avow it, is to rout up and disturb all 
these people, and to set them upon an 
examination of their own creed. And 
for the same end we would have their 
leaders give greater strength and bold- 
ness to their tones ; and constantly in- 
culcate those high principles upon 
those who follow them, which alone 
can give consolidation to the party, and 
settled peace to the state. 

For, what security could there be for 
the permanence of the Conservative 
array, if our ranks were filled, to any 
considerable extent, with such politi- 
cians as we have just now described ? 

With the first of these classes, an 
affront from a ‘“ blue” leader, or a re- 
moval to a distant town, might work an 
entire change of views and feelings. 
With the second, the death of a fa- 
vourite statesman and the rise ofa bril- 
liant orator among the Whigs, might 
quite reverse their present notions of the 
ascendency of talent, and carry them 
over to the side they now oppose, 
And with reference to the third, as that 
sort of Conservatism rests upon an 
entire mistake,—as there is no real 
ground for supposing that either Lord 
Melbourne or Lord John Russell, or 
even Messrs. Hume and Grote, have 
the remotest intention of disturbing the 
settlement of property,— it would 
clearly be the greatest folly to rely with 
much confidence on a support which is 
induced, for the most part, by a notion 
which has not the least foundation in 
truth or fact. 

Away, then, with all this worthless 
and hollow Conservatism! There is a 
battle to be fought — a serious contest 
to be sustained; and we must have 
better materials for our armament than 
can be found in such half-in-earnest 
adherents as these ! 

Nor need there be any difficulty in 
finding such materials. It ought to 
be the reasonable boast of Conserva- 
tives, that they have distinct and fixed 
principles to adduce; just as it is the 
weakness and the condemnation of 
Liberalism that it rests upon none, 
Twice within these three weeks has 
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the latter fact been confessed by the 
foremost leaders in the Liberal camp. 
Twice within that short period has it 
been distinctly admitted, that Liberalism 
knows no principle but selfishness, no 
rule of conduct save that of close ad- 
herence to place and power. 

Lord Melbourne was seriously, and 
almost kindly, urged by the Duke of 
Wellington, in the case of the Church 
of Scotland, to do his duty, and to 
believe that he would thereby ensure 
the support ofall honourable men. His 
answer was, “ Does the noble duke 
mean that I should go against the 
wishes of my warmest supporters (the 
Scotch Radicals and Dissenters), and 
cultivate the good opinion of those who 
are the strongest opponents of the mi- 
nistry (the clergy of the Church of 
Scotland)? Is that the sort of policy 
that the noble duke would recom- 
mend ?” 

It is impossible to have a plainer 
confession that the noble premier’s rule 
of conduct was, not his known and 
admitted duty, as head of the govern- 
ment —not his own oft-repeated pledges 
of support to the established churches 
— but the expediency of keeping on 
good terms with the enemies of those 
institutions, in order thereby to keep 
his own place ! 

His lordship’s quondam friend and 
colleague, however, Lord Brougham, 
speaks still more plainly. In the first 
paper in the Edinburgh Review, just 
published, he plainly tells us, that, in 
his opinion, with reference to minis- 
terial resignations, ‘ none but one 
bereft of his senses ever makes himself 
a voluntary sacrifice for his principles 
or his country.” 

These two confessions shew us, with 
sufficient plainness, what we ought to 
avoid. Let us next learn from their 
converse what we ought to adopt. 

In the first place, then, our prin- 
ciples ought to have no reference what- 
ever to prospects of place or power. 
It may be a just and laudable ambition 
to desire place and power, in order to 
encourage and promote the operation 
of principles in whose truth and justice 
we believe; but to make place our 
first object, and principle a subsidiary 
or variable point, would be to sink at 
once to the level with the Palmerstons 
and Glenelgs of the present motley 
crew. 

We need not, indeed, offer this coun- 
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no one, we suppose, thinks it neces- 
sary to advise Sir Robert Peel or Lord 
Stanley not to be too eager for office ! 
But among the juniors of the party, 
and upon their supporters throughout 
the kingdom, we would inculcate the 
truth, that, to gain the helm of power 
would be of little avail, except it is 
gained with a view to a bold and 
decided course of true Conservatism. 

And here we have got back to the 
obnoxious position! We must inquire, 
then, what true Conservatism really is, 
and what is the drift of those expres- 
sions which, to some people, sound 
like “ cant ” and absurdity. 

When a man declares himself “a 
stanch Conservative,” “a Conserva- 
tive upon principle,” what ought to 
be his real object and meaning? This 
is the nature of our present inquiry. 
And in prosecuting it we must begin 
with the negative part of the question, 
and settle, first, what he ought not to 
mean. 

Ile ought not to assume this high 
and pregnant designation merely be- 
cause he has acquired a certain amount 
of property, and fears that the Radicals 
and Revolutionists would be likely to 
take it away. Ifthe fact were even so, 
it would constitute but a low and sordid 
motive for a line of public conduct : 
but the whole is a mistake. Neither 
the present Whig ministers, nor those 
who lead the more distinctly Radical 
party, have even the least bias towards 
private confiscation. They will readily 
plunder public bodies, if it be requi- 
site or convenient; but they would be 
among the most strenuous opponents 
of any scheme which should bring their 
own possessions into hazard. 

Nor ought he to claim the Conserv- 
ative character merely because he ar- 
dently admires the talents of such men 
as Peel, or Lyndhurst, or Stanley, or 
Graham. Personal attachments, indeed, 
are allowable; but personal parties 
are positively mischievous in a state. 
What confusion was introduced among 
us, from 1813 to 1829, by the contro- 
versies among the followers of Mr. Pitt, 
as to whether those who opposed, or 
those who advocated, the Romish Re- 
lief-bill, had the best title to be deno- 
minated “ Pittites!” Nor would it be 
less than folly for the Conservatives of 
1838 to forget, that it was to Lord 
Stanley they owed the suppression of 
ten Irish bishoprics in 1834, and to 
Sir Robert Peel the opening of Pan- 
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dora’s box in 1829; and that from 
neither the one nor the other have we 
ever heard one word of regret with re- 
ference to these suicidal doings. 

Neither is the next more elevated 
degree of professed Conservatism of a 
satisfactory character. This consists in 
an attachment to ancient institutions, to 
things established; merely, or chiefly, 
because they are ancient and established, 
and seem on the whole to be useful. 
There is much that is reasonable, and 
just, and honourable, in this feeling ; 
but its basis is too narrow, its view too 
limited, to suffice in these searching 
times. It has often been tried, and 
found insufficient to meet the auda- 
cious foe. The Conservative who re- 
lies upon it may make a decent and 
creditable resistance, but must lay his 
account in being worsted at last. Li- 
beralism will be more than a match for 
this sort of Conservatism. 

Where, then, are we to take up our 
position — where to plant our standard 
—with a well-grounded confidence 
that we have occupied a post from 
which no art or effort of Liberalism 
can drive us? This is the grand ques- 
tion which we are now to consider. 

We look around, then, and ask, 
Where is there firm footing, upon 
which to take our stand? What is 
there certain, and rooted, and immov- 
able, on which, when once planted, 
we may defy both furious onset and 
undermining wiles ? 

An individual, a mere human being, 
cannot afford us this security. To take 
up with all existing institutions, may 
be wiser than to make war with all; 
but there is no certain resting-place in 
either of these indiscriminating courses 
of action. In short, then, if we would 
proceed with any regard to reason or 
common sense, we must come at last 
to a serious consideration of the ques- 
tion, Is there such a thing as Truth or 
Certainty in the world ? 

Thus we approach, again, the pre- 
cincts of “ cant” and “ nonsense.” 
But we should be glad to be instructed 
in what other course to proceed, with 
any degree of rationality or hope of 
success. We are not unwilling to be 
instructed ; but, up to this moment, 
we are quite unaware that any other 
tangible proposition has been offered 
to the public eye. Conservative speeches, 
indeed, we have in abundance; but a 
system of principles, resting upon some 
solid foundation, we have not seen pro- 
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pounded in any other form than in that 
which we are now advocating. 

Is there a future state of existence ? 
Will there be an account to be ren- 
dered, in that state, of all our evil 
deeds done while upon earth? By 
what law will that scrutiny be go- 
verned? Is there, for instance, any 
criminality in cultivating an affection 
for another man’s wife; or in desert- 
ing your own, if, in your judgment, 
she becomes undeserving or unattrac- 
tive? Why should labour and traffic 
be prohibited, by law, on every seventh 
day? Or why should the use of certain 
phrases, concerning God and a future 
state, be made matter of legal penalty ? 
These, and a hundred other and kin- 
dred questions, are wholly incapable of 
any other answer than this,—that, up 
to this time, the nation has proceeded 
upon the assumption that we possess a 
Divine Revelation ; and that, with such 
& possession, it was a matter about 
which there could be no question, 
that such Revelation must be our para- 
mount rule, and the standard ofall our 
legislation ? 

Now, it is the merest folly to attempt 
to throw this immense fact out of view ; 
when dealing with public and political 
affairs: It is more than folly; it is au- 
dacious wickedness: It is more than 
wickedness ; for it is, at one and the 
same time, the most dastardly cowardice. 
In fact, so strange a compound of ab- 
surdity, weakness, and yet of daring 
impiety, can hardly be imagined,—as 
is exhibited in the endeavour to con- 
struct a system of polity for the go- 
vernment of human beings, from which 
the declared will of the one great 
Governor and final Judge, shall be 
systematically excluded. 

We know not, then, how to com- 
mence our edifice in any other way, 
than by taking this great fact, and all 
that is comprehended within it, as our 
sole foundation. Building upon this, we 
feel at no loss, and admit no apprehen- 
sion. Our first step is freed from all 
uncertainty : our argument commences, 
at least, with a statement which only 
the infidel—or, in other words, the 
fool—will gainsay. 

But, before we proceed, let us ask, 
again, whether any better course can be 
pointed out? We must take for granted 
that men do not wish Conservatism to 
Stand forth as a bare and empty name 
—a term signifying nothing; but that 
they propose some explanation to be 
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afforded, when the meaning of the 
phrase is demanded. We ask, there- 
fore, again, on what the system is to be 
rested, if the line of argument which 
we propose is to be discarded as sa- 
vouring of “ cant” and “ hypocrisy ?” 

We believe the construction of any 
other system, possessing the least ad- 
vantage over Liberalism, to be im- 
possible. But we cannot discuss that 
which we have never seen. At pre- 
sent, some persons, who appear to 
mean nothing more by their Con- 
servatism than that they are “ of 
Sir Robert Peel’s party,” may look 
with great contempt upon such dis- 
cussions as these; but, at least, we may 
observe, that ours is the only rational 
system of Conservatism which is at 
present before the public ; and the po- 
liticians of the clubs may rest assured 
that some rational and intelligible sys- 
tem the public will have. 

We take, then, that one fact which 
is assumed throughout our statute- 
book to be indisputable — as the basis 
of our system. We have a Divine Re- 
velation. To admit this brings in a 
crowd of most important consequences. 
And it is in the consciousness of this 
that the Liberals have latterly demur- 
red, even to this fundamental point, 
and have attempted to treat the truth of 
the Bible as a matter not admitted on 
all hands, and therefore not to be as- 
sumed as an element in this contro- 
versy. 

We have a Divine Revelation,—and 
that Revelation is contained in the vo- 
Iume we call the Holy Scriptures. 
Thus proceeds the argument; and it 
will now be difficult for any one, not a 
declared infidel, to arrest the course of 
our reasoning. 

This Divine Revelation is fraught 
with messages of vast importance, both 
to the temporal and eternal interests of 
all who come within its reach. The 
duty of making its commands uni- 
versally known, becomes, to all who 
hear them, a self-evident proposition. 

From the facts and doctrines con- 
tained in this Revelation flow various 
weighty injunctions, which quickly find 
their way into the national code. All 
the numerous questions at which we 
hinted, a few moments since, now re- 
ceive an easy solution ; and moral ob- 
ligations of the gravest kind begin to be 
felt, and understood, and acknow- 
ledged. 

Proceeding in this course, every thing 
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is easy, and intelligible, and rational. 
We can now assign a reason for every 
step we take. We are no longer re- 
duced to defend the church of Ireland 
by such arguments as, “ It is an an- 
cient institution, secured by pacts and 
treaties, and we are determined to 
maintain its rights and its revenues :” 
we can now find a better reason for 
discountenancing Popery, than that it 
has been the custom to do so for more 
than a century past: possessed of data 
of the highest possible authority, and of 
the largest import, it is now our own 
fault if we deal with matters of states- 
manship like female dialecticians or 
junior official clerks. 

We can proceed, therefore, without 
doubt or hesitation, upon this secure 
basis. We have immutable Truth as 
our guide; and for our object and aim, 
the Public Good. 

Now, in the mere machinery of go- 
vernment,— in questions concerning 
the limits of the monarchical, aristo- 
cratical, and democratical power, we 
are left to the guidance of reason, ex- 
perience, and common sense. These 
details are of too slight importance to 
be made the subject of a Divine com- 
munication. The highest happiness of 
human beings is equally attainable 
under a monarchy or under a republic ; 
and, accordingly, God has given us no 
rule in the least degree limiting our 
free choice in these matters. 

The purport and object of the lessons 
of Revelation is far higher. It is to 
furnish the atmosphere of health, the 
means of moral life, to men under all 
forms of government, as well as in all 
climes and countries. Its lessons are 
universal in their scope, as they are in- 
fallible in their efficacy. 

We are left, then, to learn from ex- 
perience the excellence of that mixed 
form of government which has gra- 
dually grown up in England, and which 
our own perceptions satisfy us to be 
admirably fitted, both to secure popular 
freedom and to subserve national pro- 
sperity. Here, we repeat, we need no 
higher guidance than prudence and 
common sense can furnish. Skill in 
seamanship is not to be undervalued or 
discountenanced ; although no skill of 
this kind can govern the winds or the 
tides. 

Statesmen may manifest their depth 
of wisdom by the skilfulness of their 
combinations; but the cement which 
binds society together, the atmosphere 
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which preserves the moral life of the 
community, it rests not with them to 
create or to dispense. This essential 
element is the gift of Heaven, and he 


- who scorns or would neglect it, is want- 


ing in the most necessary attribute ofa 
statesman. 

One of the greatest blessings of Pro- 
vidence, detected by the search of Na- 
tural Theology, is the saline infusion 
which universally pervades the waters 
of the great deep. “ The salt of the 
earth,” we learn from the highest au- 
thority, is found in those comparatively 
few individuals, who, scattered through 
the various climes ofthe globe, pervade 
the mass of human existence, feebly or 
powerfully, according to their numbers, 
with the salutary influences of Christian 
faith and practice. In Heathen lands, 
such men are only found in the pro- 
portion, perhaps, of one or two in a 
million ; in Britain, perhaps, in the 
proportion of a score or two out of 
every thousand. The difference in 
comparative amount of influence must 
be vast; and vast, indeed, is the differ- 
ence in the results. In Heathen lands, 
we find men devouring one another in 
feasts of human flesh ; ordinarily, and 
as a settled practice, destroying their 
infants after birth ; burning their wives ; 
drowning their parents; and worship- 
ping their monstrous gods with rites 
too revolting and too filthy to be even 
alluded to. In the land in which real 
Christians exist, at least in tens of 
thousands, we not only find every ves- 
tige and approach to such horrors en- 
tirely, and for centuries past, abolished, 
—but we find, also, the land covered 
with every scheme and contrivance 
which the mind of man could imagine, 
for the alleviation of the inevitable 
woes which afflict the human race. In 
the one case, we find men worshipping 
devils, with devilish practices and de- 
vilish dispositions ; in the other, we 
find them worshipping God, and emu- 
lating the employments, as well as the 
adoration, of angels. 

And just midway between these two 
great exhibitions of moral operations 
we observe Popery : — midway, as it 
respects her own internal character,— 
midway, also, as regards the natural 
results. Being herself a jumble of 
Christianity and Heathenism, a sort of 
corrupted Christianity or of purified 
Paganism, we are quite prepared to 
find that, in effect, the working of her 
system is also equidistant between the 
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two. A man must be either mentally 
blind or positively dishonest, who at- 
tempts to deny that the moral condition of 
Roman Catholic Europe isjust as much 
below that of Great Britain as it is above 
that of Pagan Africa or Hindoostan. 
We speak only of broad and notorious 
facts; and we assert it as a fact which 
no honest man of any class will deny, 
that the highest specimens of human 
societies are to be found in the Pro- 
testant countries of Europe and Ame- 
rica ; the lowest among the darkest of 
the heathen ; and that the middle state 
between the two will be found in those 
Roman Catholic states which profess 
what we must be allowed to call 
a corrupted Christianity. 

If these things be so—and assuredly 
they defy contradiction —then, is it ra- 
tional, is it pardonable, in any states- 
man or politician, to attempt to exclude 
such facts from all his calculations ? 

Shall we be asked, Whereunto all 
this tends? and what bearing it has 
upon the present aspect of the political 
world ¢ 

We reply, that it assails the main 
sophisms of Liberalism ; such as, That 
religion is a matter which ought to rest 
solely between a man and his God ; 
that it is unjust and absurd for a 
statesman to make any distinction, or 
to know any difference, between one 
mode of faith and another; and that, 
if an establishment for religious in- 
struction is maintained, it should 
only be to humour the fancies of the 
majority ; and should be, of course, 
just whatever that majority may 
prefer, 

These doctrines have already led, 
and are leading, at the present moment, 
to just such practical results as might 
have been anticipated : For instance, it 
has been gravely argued, that if women 
like to burn themselves on their hus- 
bands’ biers, or are even compelled 
to do so by their relatives, it is no 
business of the government, either at 
home or abroad, to meddle with the 
religious rites of the natives: That if 
the grossest abominations are com- 
mitted, in the face of day, in idol- 
worship in India, it is no business of 
the government to concern itself with 
their character—nay, that it is perfectly 
lawful for the government to take toll 
or duty from those who perpetrate 
them: That if the priests in Ireland 
can maintain their rule over the people 
of that country, even by conniving at 
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and counselling, under the guise of 
confession, &c. all manner of crimes— 
it matters not to the government by 
what means, or in what way, that rule 
is maintained ;— it suffices the Liberal ~ 
statesman to know that Popery is the 
creed of the majority in Ireland; and, 
therefore, he argues that, if the state 
encourages any creed at all, it ought 
to encourage that! 

These are the current heresies of Li- 
beralism; and it is on this ground, 
after all, that the battle must be fought. 

We know, indeed, that the Radicals, 
who constitute the centre and main 
body of the Liberal array, have their 
own political views to further; and 
look to the overthrow of the monarchy, 
and the establishment of a republic, as 
the chief object of the war they are 
waging. But they are wise enough 
to postpone this principal object, in 
order to join the general confederacy 
of Papists, Dissenters, and Whigs, who 
do not, all of them, wish for a republic, 
but who are all ready, under the gene- 
ral denomination of “ Liberals,” to 
strive to the utmost to break down the 
existing constitution. This once done, 
each section of the “ compact alliance” 
(to use Mr. Shiel’s own phrase) caldu- 
lates on finding its account in the ge- 
neral confusion. The Dissenters ex- 
pect to get rid of the Established 
Church; the Papists of Ireland expect 
to take possession of the Establishment 
in that country for themselves; the 
Radicals remember the old adage, 
No bishop, no king! and the Whigs 
hope to be allowed to keep their places, 
as generally serviceable, alike to Pa- 
pists, or Dissenters, or Radicals, when 
any work requiring a convenient sort 
of conscience is wanted to be done! 

Now, as real religion constitutes the 
invisible cement which holds society 
together, so does the Church, the visible 
embodying of real religion, furnish the 
obvious and tangible bond of union 
which binds up together the various 
counterbalancing powers in the British 
commonwealth. 

We cannot now stop to describe 
the mode and manner in which this 
bond is applied; but any one who 
watches the manceuvres of the Liberal 
combination will be at no doubt, that, 
in their mind, the destruction of the 
Church is tantamount to the entire dis- 
solution of that system against which 
all their efforts are directed. Thus it 
comes to pass, with more and more 
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distinctness each successive year, that 
“Church questions,” such as Irish 
Tithes, English Church-rates, and 
Scotch Endowments, form the only 
real questions of the session ; and that 
all other matters, such as Ballot, and 
Corn-laws, and Foreign affairs, fall 
into the rank of mere matters of pa- 
rade, each to have its “ field-day,”’ and 
then to be forgotten. 

What, then, can be more obvious 
than this, that Conservatives who wish 
to do their duty by their party and by 
their country, must make themselves 
well acquainted with the bearings of 
Church questions. But, how can this 
be done, except by those very discus- 
sions, and by an appeal to those very 
principles, to which we are perpetually 
reverting, at the well-understood risk 
of being charged with “ canting,” and 
being voted “a bore.” 

At whatever hazard, therefore, and 
to whomsoever it may prove unaccept- 
able, our path is clear. Having not 
the shadow of a doubt, that the point 
on which we are dwelling is, in fact, 
the turning point of our national safety, 
we cannot turn aside to meaner matters. 
Our view of the whole case is as 
follows : 

A vast combination has been formed ; 
an alliance of all that is malignant and 
dangerous in the commonwealth ; and 
the point to which the efforts of the 
whole confederacy are directed is, the 
dissolution of the alliance between the 
Church and the State in the three 
kingdoms, and the reduction of each 
of the national churches to the level of 
a sect ; all presenting greatly reduced 
means of defence against any subse- 
quent attacks. This struggle has gra- 
dually become more and more intense, 
until at last it assumes the foremost 
place among public and national ques- 
tions. 

The most interesting subject, there- 
fore, that can present itself to the mind 
of a lover of his country, must be, the 
mode and means of resisting this com- 
bined assault. And our conviction, 
or rather our certainty, is, that in no 
other way than by an appeal to first 
principles can this attack be success- 
fully met and repelled. 

Now, most of the current rea- 
sonings made use of in these con- 
troversies are too superficial. They 
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stop short of first principles, and pro- 
ceed only upon assumptions, or reasons 
of expediency. Such, for instance, are 
the arguments touching the propriety 
of maintaining ancient institutions ; 
of protecting the settlement of property ; 
of keeping up a class of country gentle- 
men, in black coats, scattered over the 
face of the country ; and of doing some- 
thing to lay a moral restraint on the 
passions of the lower orders. 

All these secondary and subsidiary 
considerations are very well in their 
way, but they are no more equal to 
bear the burden of this great contro- 
versy than a Gravesend steamer is to 
make the voyage to Calcutta. We re- 
quire more depth and solidity to meet 
the stress of this mighty contest. 

Nothing merely human, or drawn 
from earthly policies or considerations, 
will suffice. We must grapple with 
the great question of questions: —Have 
we a Revelation of the mind and will 
of God? If we have not, or if this 
all-important fact remains in doubt or 
uncertainty, then we may as well retire . 
from the contest at once, for our ulti- 
mate defeat is certain. To contend for 
a church, without being clear as to the 
truth of the religion which that church 
is to teach, would be an utter absurdity 
— an insult to common sense. 

But, if we have such a Revelation— 
if we are not advocating our own fan- 
cies, or the creations of our own mind 
and will, but are following out the 
commands of the all-wise and almighty 
Ruler of the universe, then we may 
proceed with the most tranquil con- 
fidence and the most unshrinking de- 
termination. And, starting from this 
point, our path is clear. We have an 
unerring test, which resolves every 
difficulty. Question after question, as 
to our dealings with Romanists, Ra- 
tionalists, and all classes of Dissenters, 
may be brought for decision to this 
oracle ; and each will be determined, as 
by the light of a sunbeam, the moment 
its reply is invoked. Every thing, 
however, turns upon our submission 
to its rule, and our open confession of 
that allegiance. All is safe, if we have 
but the manliness to declare our con- 
viction, that God hath spoken, and man 
has only to obey. But nothing is to 


be hoped for, if we refuse or hesitate 
to make this declaration. 
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I, 


Anp hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 
Our fond, dear boy ; 

The realms where Sorrow dare not come, 
Where Life is joy ? 

Pure at thy death, as at thy birth, 

Thy spirit caught no taint from earth, 

Even by its bliss we mete our dearth, 

Casa Wappy.* 


II. 


Despair was in our last farewell, 
As closed thine eye ; 
Tears of our anguish may not tell, 
When thou didst die ; 
Words may not paint our grief for thee, 
Sighs are but bubbles on the sea 
Of our unfathomed misery, 
Casa Wappy. 


III. 


Thou wert a vision of delight 
To bless us given ; 
Beauty embodied to our sight ; 
A type of heaven : 
So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even less thine own self than a part 
Of mine, and of thy mother’s heart, 
Casa Wappy. 


























IV. 


Thy bright, brief day knew no decline — 
’T was cloudless joy ; 

Darkness and light alone were thine, 
Beloved boy ! 

This morn beheld thee blithe and gay ; 

That found thee prostrate in decay ; 

And, ere a third shone, clay was clay, 

Casa Wappy. 


V. 


Gem of our hearth, our household pride, 
Earth’s undefiled, 
Could love have saved, thou hadst not died, 
Our dear, sweet child ! 
Humbly we bow to Fate’s decree ; 
Yet had we hoped that Time should see 
Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 
Casa Wappy. 
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* The self-appellative of a beloved child, C, B, M., who was snatched away 
17th Feb, 1838, aged four and a half years. 
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VI. 

Do what I may, go where I will, 

Thou meet’st my sight ; 
There dost thou glide before me still — 

A form of light! 
I feel thy breath upon my cheek, 
I see thee smile, I hear thee speak, 


Till, oh! my heart is like to break — 
Casa Wappy. 


VII, 


Methinks thou smil’st before me now, 
With glance of stealth ; 

The hair thrown back from thy full brow, 
In buoyant health : 

I see thine eyes’ deep violet light — 

Thy dimpled cheek carnationed bright — 

Thy clasping arms so round and white — 


Casa Wappy. 
VIII. 


The nursery shews thy pictured wall — 

Thy bat—thy bow— 
Thy cloak and bonnet—club and ball: 

But, where art thou ? } 
Thy playthings, idly scattered there, 
But speak to us of our despair — 
A corner holds thine empty chair, 

Casa Wappy. 


IX. 


We mourn for thee, when blind, blank night 
The chamber fills ; 

We pine for thee, when morn’s first light 
Reddens the hills : 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, 

All—to the wall-flower and wild pea— 

Are changed :— we saw the world through thee, 

Casa Wappy. 

X. 

And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 
Of casual mirth, 

It doth not own, whate’er may seem, 
An inward birth. 

We miss thy small step on the stair, 

We miss thee at thine evening prayer ; — 


All day we miss thee every where, 
Casa Wappy. 


XI. 

Snows muffled earth when thou didst go, 
In life’s first bloom, 

Down to the appointed house below — 
The silent tomb ! 

But now the spring-bloom of the tree, 

The cuckoo, and “ the busy bee,” 


Return — but with them bring not thee, 
Casa Wappy. 











Casa Wappy. 
XII. 


’Tis so; but can it be, while flowers 
Revive again 

Man’s doom,~~in death that we and ours 
For aye remain ? 

Oh! can it be, that o’er the grave 

The grass renewed should yearly wave, 

Yet God forget our child to save, 
Casa Wappy? 


XIII. 


It cannot be ; for, were it so, 
Thus man could die,— 
His life were mockery —thought were wo — 
And truth a lie,-— 
Heaven were a coinage of the brain — 
Religion, falsehood — virtue, vain-- 
And all our hopes to meet again, 
Casa Wappy. 


XIV. 


Even to the last thy every word,— 
To glad —to grieve— 

Was sweet as sweetest song of bird, 
On summer's eve ; 

In outward beauty undecayed, 

Death o’er thy spirit cast no shade, 

And like the rainbow thou didst fade, 
Casa Wappy. 

XV. 

Then be to us beloved, lost child, 
With beam of love,-- 

A star life’s uncongenial wild 
Smiling above : 

Svon, soon, thy little feet have trod 

The skyward path, the seraph’s road, 

That led thee back from earth to God, 
Casa Wappy ! 


XVI. 


Yet, oh! ’tis balm to our despair, 
Fond, beauteous boy, 
That heaven is God’s, and thou art there 
With him in joy; 
There past are death and all its woes,— 
There beauty’s stream for ever flows,— 
And pleasure’s day no sunset knows, 
Casa Wappy. 
XVII. 
Farewell, then — for a while farewell, 
Pride of my heart! 
It cannot be that long we dwell 
Thus torn apart. 
Time’s shadows like the shuttle flee ; 
Aud, dark howe’er life’s night may be, 


Beyond the grave I'll meet with thee, 
Casa Wappy. 
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THE ANATOMY OF GAMING. 


BY NIMROD. 
Dissection V. 


** Arm against it woman’s beauty, 










Love, ambition, fame, and duty, 
Play, unconquered since the fall, 
Play will triumph o’er them all ! 
’Tis no easier to defend it 
Than by any law to end it,— 
Vain attempt, and sure to fail. Tis 
Like a host of other frailties, 
Which, if rooted up, no doubt, 
We should better be without.” 
Crockford House. A Rhapsody, in Two Cantos. 


I THINK it may be said of Crockford 
and his club-house—we must, I sup- 
pose, sink the “hell,” as the great 
Pandemonium of the play-world ap- 
pears in the Court Guide among the 
clubs—that they are above all Greek, 
above all Roman, fame, and also above 
English law,—a fact by no means 
difficult to account for, when we consi- 
der that one-half the legislators of the 
country are “ members of Crockford’s.” 
At all events, history can produce no- 
thing like their combined history, tak- 
ing it from the birth, education, and 
original situation of the proprietor of it 
up to the state in which we find both 
himself and club at the present day. 

In several of my periodical essays, I 
have availed myself of the dialogical 
style, finding it assist me in developing 
my subject better than mere detail. 
Let me, then, imagine a foreigner visit- 
ing England for the first time, with the 
view of looking into her public institu- 
tions, as well as the manners and 
usages of society, having prepared 
himself, beforehand, by reading of 
them. Let me begin with him in his 
first walk down St. James’s Street, with 
an English gentleman as his com- 
panion. 

Foreigner. — That — pointing to 
Crockford’s club-house—is a noble 
mansion; to whom does it belong? to 
a duke, or a marquess, I conclude. 

Englishman.—To neither. 

Foreigner.—Ah! you have very rich 
commoners in this country. I imagine 
the proprietor to be one of your aristo- 
cracy not yet ennobled, but a person of 
immense landed possessions. Of what 
family, pray ? 

Englishman.— Of his own— sui ge- 
neris, I assure you. 


Foreigner.—How ? 

Englishman.—Why, the fact is, he 
has amassed an immense fortune within 
the last twenty-five years ; from being a 
small retail tradesman, he has become 
the possessor not only of this splendid 
house, but of another very fine one in 
London, and likewise of a mansion 
and estate at Newmarket, formerly the 
property of one of our oldest noble fa- 
milies. He is, in addition to all these, 
the proprietor of much valuable pro- 
perty in London ; and has a son esta- 
blished in the wine-trade, with, per- 
haps, the best stocked cellars in this 
great metropolis. Nor is this all: he 
would cash your cheque for a hundred 
thousand pounds with quite as much 
ease to himself as the Bank of England 
would, and time has been, with greater. 

Foreigner. —By what means has all 
this property been accumulated ! 

Englishman.—By gaming. 

Foreigner.—By games of skill? 

Englishman.—No ; of chance. 

Foreigner.— Then he must be a 
rogue. 

Englishman.—I am not aware that 
he was ever proved to be one. 

Foreigner.—If so, he has done what 
I never heard or read of having been 
done before by any other individual, 
since the world began. 

Englishman.— He has not done it; 
it has been done for him. 

Foreigner.—How? 

Englishman.— By the folly of out 
aristocracy, who have been playing a 
game with him, which, if played deep 
enough, would, in the course of time, 
by the chances in his favour, swallow 
up the capital of a country, much less 
that of individuals. 

Foreigner.—I understand you now. 
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I conceive your meaning to be, that he 
holds a bank at French hazard, which 
enabled the holders of such banks in 
Paris, together with other gaming ta- 
bles at which success was equally in 
their favour, to pay to the government 
an immense annual sum. 
Englishman.—Precisely so: never- 
theless, it is a question that puzzles 
half the world, how and whence such 
immense wealth—exceeding 300,000/., 
it is asserted,—has been amassed by 
any individual, giving him all the ad- 
vantages Crock ford is known to possess, 
of a clear, calculating head—the ver- 
satile ingenium of the Latins, the capo 
scaliro of the Italians, into the bargain, 
in the face of such prodigality of purse 
as we have few modern examples of, 
without the aid of a large eapital to be- 
gin with, which it is well known was 
not this man’s case. It is, however, 
well known that he was assisted with 
capital, and in high quarters, too, as it 
is to be feared in this period of thirst 
for speculation and gain, another such 
a man would be, with the certainty of 
turning up such a trump. 
Foreigner.—Y ou are reflecting deep- 
ly on your countrymen, with whom 
that idol spirit of honour has always 
been considered sacred, and to which 
both fortune and life are so often sacri- 
ficed and lost. It is, however, a trite 
enough saying, that the folly of one 
man is the fortune of another ; and this 
modern Polycrates must chuckle whilst 
he reflects on the means with which he 
has been provided to enrich himself. 
All this, however, reconciles me to an 
assertion in one of Bulwer’s novels — 
“ haud quaquam spernendus auctor,” as 
Livy says of Polybius—that three- 
fourths of the property of your aristo- 
cracy are in the hands of mortgagees and 
Jews,—an assertion that astounded all 
Europe, but did not obtain credit.* 
Englishman.—As you read Livy, no 
doubt: you read Xenophon. You will 
remember the request his juggler 
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makes to the gods,— namely, to allow 
him to remain only in places where 
there was much money and plenty of 
simpletons.t But the joke does not 
end here. To make the thing appear 
more strange to you, and, indeed, it 
must appear strange to all but English- 
men (‘ non cuivis homini contingit 
adire Corinthum”), it is a matter of 
great favour, at least requiring no small 
interest, to be allowed to ruin ourselves 
in this Pandemonium of gambling. 

Foreigner.—Is the house licensed 
by your government ? 

Englishman.— It is not; no such 
license is given in this country. 

Foreigner.—-Then it is illegal. 

Englishman.—Of course it is, as re- 
lates to one part of its establishment. 

Foreigner.— Has it never been in- 
dicted ? 

Englishman.— On the authority of 
a work already quoted, it was in- 
dicted, when the penalties for money 
won illegally were laid at 162,000/. ; 
but the indicting party disappeared, 
as usual in this country in matters 
of this nature, before the time ap- 
pointed for the trial. All-such in- 
formations are quashed in these en- 
lightened times; and although men- 
dicancy and vagrancy have been put 
down, by the rigid application of the 
statutes against them, gaming stands its 
ground in defiance of all the laws, 
which are still more severe in forbid- 
dance of that vice. 

Foreigner.— Pray, what character 
does Crockford bear? 

Englishman.—lIt is nonsense talking 
about the character of a man who has 
proceeded regularly from hell to hell in 
this great town, until he arrived at 
last at the hell of hells—which, gain- 
say it who may, this misnamed club- 
house can only properly be called. It 
is but fair, however, to state, that in his 
present situation he conducts himself 
to the satisfaction of his victims, as the 
keeper of a gaming-house, and still 








* Itis but justice to Mr. Crockford to say, that he has been a great winner on the 
turf,—not by his knowledge of horses, or what they can do, of all of which he is, I 
should imagine, as ignorant as a schoolboy, and which the management of his own 


stud proved. 


are the requisites. 


Know ledge of what horses can do, from his own personal experience, 
however, is not necessary to a betting man. 


Information, and the secrets of stables, 


Armed with these, no man of modern days has entered the 


betting ring with the talent to make a book equal to that displayed by Mr. Crockford, 
As a calculator of long odds, he is unrivalled. 


+ Ifear I have given too literal a version of Xenophon’s 


words, but they will 


scarcely bear a milder construction: —Ozov av n, Sidovee xaomou uty apboviayv, Petvav ds 


ePopiay,” 
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more so to that of the members of his 
house who do not play, by an unaflect- 
ed simplicity of manner, in the first place 
—by a recklessness of expense, as re- 
lates to their comfort, in the next,—and 
by a general liberality of conduct that 
calls forth great praise, and which, no 
doubt, meets with a return in some- 
thing more substantial than praise. 
Foreigner, — What has been the 
effect of this house upon society ? 
Englishman.—Y ou have put a ques- 
tion rather difficult to answer, Speak- 
ing generally, I should say, not in itself 
so disastrous as might be expected to 
have been, for reasons which I shall 
presently give you. It is true, that 
many young noblemen and gentlemen 
have lost prodigious sums at “ Crock- 
ford’s ;”” and a few either have been or 
are about to be totally ruined by being 
members of this club,—and “ club” I 
suppose I must call it. Still, there is 
no security that they might not have 
been ruined by their devotion to play, 
had “ Crockford’s” not been in exist- 
ence ; and, as far as the chances of be- 
ing cheated go, they are, perhaps, more 
secure from them here than at any of 
the inferior gaming-houses. Indeed, a 
certain nobleman whom I could name, 
whose character as a father, as well 
as in all the relations of social life, 
stands high, has been heard thus to ex- 
press himself: —“‘ I would not on any 
account that my sons should not be 
members of Crockford’s. Young men 
will be young men ; and with money 
in their pockets cannot be persuaded to 
go to bed even at midnight, in this gay 
town. They will go somewhere; and, 
for the following reasons, are no where 
safer than at Crockford’s: first, they 
are there sure to be in the company of 
gentlemen only, which I consider a 
great point; secondly, if they are so 
foolish as to risk their money on the 
die, they are less liable to be cheated at 
Crockford’s than at any other place.” 
Then, again, there is another veal 
set up for “ Crockford’s,” and we must 
allow it is not altogether without force. 
It is insisted upon that there is now, in 
London, only one house of this descrip- 
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tion in the place of many; inasmuch 
as, at nearly all the great subscription 
club-houses of which the aristocracy of 
England were members in former days, 
there was much high play going on, 
and that of the worst description — one 
to which there is no limit: I mean 
private play.* I could name a noble- 
man who lost 50,000/. in one night at 
one of those places, the most aristo- 
cratic of any a ; but which, as he 
could not pay, he compromised for. I 
could name a baronet who lost 9000/. 
on a@ card, and a commoner a much 
larger sum on a similar event, and at a 
similar place. Again, at Crockford’s, 
the members do not generally play 
against each other, and, as it were, de- 
vour each other, to the destruction of 
all friendly feeling. They here only 
play against Crockford, and by so do- 
ing contribute their part to the main- 
tenance of this splendid establishment, 
and his individual wealth. 

Foreigner.— Excuse me for inter- 
rupting you. Is there no playing 
against each other among the members 
of Crockford’s ? 

Englishman.—There is, and to a 
great amount at times, but not at 
hazard. 

Foreigner.—If that be the case, how 
stands your argument in favour of it, in 
reference to the doings of the sub- 
scription houses ? 

nglishman,— Why, precisely thus : 
there is one private hell in lieu of 
many private hells. 

Foreigner, — Of course, generally 
speaking, all is fair in private play at 
Crockford’s ? 

Englishman.—I should hope so; but 
it is in vain for me to attempt an an- 
swer to the question. You know what 
St. Paul told the Galatians. ‘ If ye 
bite and devour one another, take heed 
that ye be not consumed of one an- 
other.” Then, again, our Sterne, of 
immortal memory, says, in a sermon, 
“ The prodigal son was cheated at 
Damascus by one of the best men in 
the world ; a whore of Babylon swal- 
lowed his best pearl, and anointed the 
whole city with his balm of Gilead ; he 


* « Tt is well known that private play is carried on at several of the clubs; but 


there is no instance of late years of such slaughtering work as the following :—When 
Brookes’s Club was originally established, and for many years after, it was a great 
place for gambling. In 1799, enormous sums were lost and won at Brookes’s. That 
year, no fewer than four pigeons made their appearance, so well feathered, that it 
was supposed their united fortunes were not much short of 2,000,000/. In less than 
twelve months, neither of them had a farthing !”—Great Metropolis, vol. i. p. 111. 
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was sold by a man of honour for twenty 
shekels of silver to a worker in graven 
images.” Yor my own part, I should 
neither speak truth nor do justice to 
the subject on which I am writing, if 
I were to deny the fact that, so wither- 
ing, so blighting, so demoralising do I 
consider the efiect of long-continued 
pursuit of gaming to be upon the hu- 
man heart, that I would not trust an 
old professed gamester an inch further 
than I could see him, whilst opportu- 
nities to enrich himself are at hand. 

Foreigner. —The annals of your 
play-world did lately disclose a melan- 
choly instance of the effect of this wi- 
thering blast, this noisome pestilence. 

Englishman.—It did, indeed ; but it 
was not without its redeeming quality. 
It has shewn that, loose as may be the 
morals of the gaming world, it would 
not tolerate such a flagrant breach of 
decorum as was proved in this case. 
And, then, look at the situation of the 
culprit, without even the plea of a 
short account at his banker’s, still less 
of poverty, to induce him to commit a 
fraud. No people, I believe, shew 
more lenity to those who are guilty of 
human failings than the English do, 
when some excuse can be offered for 
those who exhibit them— nearly going 
the length of Seneca, who considered 
the unfortunate as sacred objects. But 
this exposure called forth the reproba- 
tion it deserved; and, inasmuch as 
* quanto altius elatus, eo fadius cor- 
ruit,” the punishment has been equal 
to the crime, by the expulsion of the 
perpetrator of it from society. How- 
ever, enough of this. It is far from 
being one of the component parts of 
my nature to rejoice in the pain of 
others. One of our great writers says, 
that if misery be the effect of virtue, 
it should be reverenced ; if of misfor- 
tune, pitied ; and if of vice, not in- 
sulted. Still, this unfortunate affair 
happened at a most unfortunate time, 
when a Caius Gracchus was to be 
found in every pot-house, pronouncing 
his tribunitial harangue against the 
aristocracy of our country ; and, cer- 
tainly, the example of elevated rank 
and wealth has a powerful effect in 
producing good or evil in the inferior 
classes of society. 

Foreigner.—True. Torace thought 
so when he said, “ Quid leges sine mo- 
ribus?” And one of the worst effects 
of gaming is the blemish it throws over 
character, and the degradation of the 
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standard of manners. Nevertheless, 
although your sportsmen have lately 
been very lightly thought of on the 
Continent, in consequence of recent 
exposures, I believe the bulk of your 
nation to be good and honest, and not 
given to deceit. Of this, the very spirit 
of the British constitution and laws is 
a proof, Riches and dignities avail 
nothing, in your courts of justice, 
against the good character of a poor 
man, which is of great service in a 
doubtful case, 

Englishman.—You do us justice ; 
but you have used a term which does 
not admit of the intended signification. 
When you speak of “ sportsmen,” do 
you apply the —— to gamblers ? 

Foreigner.—In my ignorance, I do. 

Englishman.—Then I will set you 
right. Although our turf is changed 
into a gambling arena, there is, as a 
witty Irishman once said in our House 
of Commons, as much difference be- 
tween a sportsman and a gambler, as 
between a horse-chestnut and a chest- 
nut horse. Take the entire number of 
sportsmen in her majesty’s dominions, 
for example, and ninety-nine in a 
hundred of them will be found averse 
to gambling ; and it is a well-known 
fact, that, when they become infatuated 
with the latter, they soon abandon the 
former pursuit. Going to what I may 
call the fountain-head of sportsmen, 
I cannot bring to my recollection the 
name of a single master of foxhounds, 
of times past or present, who could be 
called a professed gamester; and not 
more than half-a-dozen who have the 
slightest pretensions to the title, I 
also am of opinion that, with not a 
great many exceptions, the exemption 
might be extended to masters of har- 
riers, to first-rate shots, and fishermen; 
The word “ sporting,” or rather the 
term “ sporting men,” has, within the 
last twenty years, been applied by the 
press to a very different class of beings, 
— to pugilists, to dog-fighters, to pigeon 
and sparrow shooters within sound of 
Bow-bells, to cock-fighters, to backers 
of horses against time, and to gamblers 
and blacklegs of the very lowest de- 
i but it is very improperly 
applied. 

Foreigner,—I thank you for the cor- 
rection. You have, I understand, of 
late years revised your sporting voca- 
bulary in England, to suit the march 
of the times. Thus, a rogue on your 
turf, or at the gaming-table, is desig- 
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nated by the milder appellation of 
“ clever man.” 

Englishman.—I believe he is, by the 
fiat of some classical wag at Cambridge, 
perhaps, who had just been “ reading 
up” Cicero and Horace. The first (pro 
Rosc. c. 8) applies the term “ optimis 
viris” to all rogues, and ‘ optimum 
virum” to the rogue Roscius ; and the 
last goes nearly as far as even a Spartan 
has gone in his commendation of a 
clever fellow. Thus, as Voltaire says, 
“there are examples of every thing 
in this world.” 

Foreigner.—But your “ turf,” as 
you call all proceedings connected 
with racing, is certainly in bad odour 
at this time throughout Europe. I do 
not mean as to your breed of horses, 
which is superexcellent; but owing to 
the almost annual exposure of frauds 
committed by the speculators on, and 
owners of, racc-horses—nearly on a 
par, indeed, with those committed in 
your gaming-houses. 

Englishman.—I am obliged to ad- 
mit it. 

Forcigner.—Is there no remedy ? 

Englishnan.—There is ; but so long 
as the present system of betting is pur- 
sued, it can never be put into force. 

Foreigner.—And whit is it? 

Englishman.—A total separation of 
the noblemen and gentlemen who run 
horses, from the class of men denomi- 
nated “legs,” and a stop put to 
trainers keeping race-horses of their 
own. Every day’s experience, how- 
ever, shews this to be a hopeless case ; 
so things must remain as they are on 
the English turf. For example: it is 
not many years since two of the former 
—-par nobile fratrum, twins in wicked- 
ness— were dismissed Newmarket for 
having been implicated in one of the 
greatest robberies ever committed on 
the turf. And what is the result? 
One brother is dead, having betted to 
a large extent to the last, by the help 
of others, whom I could name if I liked. 
The other is, at the present moment, 
one of the heaviest bettors in the ring ; 
and a score of similar cases could be 
produced, if necessary. Does not the 
“honourable” gentleman in the North, 
who, but for the careful and ingenious 
inspection of the Jockey Club, would 
have robbed a brother bettor of a thou- 
sand guineas, by a false entry in his 

book — does not, I ask, this “ honour- 
able ” gentleman now shew his face 
on the English turf, having beén pre- 
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viously more than suspected to have run 
his horse false? Custom, say the philo- 
sophers, authorises the wildest depar- 
ture from what is right; and they are 
here borne out in their assertion. 
Still, whilst such proceedings as these 
are tolerated, is it possible that racing 
can be free from the foul stain that 
rests upon it, and which every year 
makes Buler 

Foreigner.—Then, to sum up all, 
you think racing will never be put on 
a better footing, generally speaking, in 
Great Britain, than it now is, until 
men leave off betting on it, which you 
believe they will never do. 

Englishman.—Why, on that point I 
am not decided. It strikes me that the 
present extravagant system of betting, 
which has led to all this roguery, and 
consequent discredit to the English 
name, is an evil which will in time, 
to a great extent, cure itself; and I 
know not that I can more clearly point 
out the nature of the remedy to you, 
than by repeating an extract from one 
of our sporting periodicals, describing 
what is called the settling-day at Tat- 
tersall’s, subsequent to a late Derby 
race at Epsom. 


“The settling-day for the Epsom 
meeting,” says the reporter, “ passed off 
worse than any settling-day within our 
recollection. There was less money 
forthcoming than ever was known ; and 
one noble lord, a book-winner of 10,0001, 
was able only to draw 3000/.; whilst 
others actually went prepared to pay, 
whereas they ought to have been large 
winners. We are happy to add, that the 
blackleg fraternity were the heavy losers ; 
and, upon the old proverb of er nihilo 
nihil fit, no better settling could be ex- 
pected. Until gentlemen and men of 
reputation separate themselves from such 
unworthy associates, betting and book- 
making will continue a mere farce.” 


This exceeds what I know once hap- 
pened in Ireland. A gentleman won, 
nominally, 10,000/. on the Curragh of 
Kildare ; and, so far from receiving a 
shilling of his winnings, he had a con- 
siderable sum to pay to cover his 
hedging money. But as regards the 
settling-day after Epsom, how can such 
proceedings, as those I have now re- 
lated, be looked upon in any other light 
than as a robbery? And, surely, noble- 
men and gentlemen, who know that 
their own engagements can be met, will 
scarcely continue much longer to sub- 
ject themselves to such risks, and give 
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up a certainty for the sake of what may 
be called more than an uncertainty ! 
I sincerely hope this will be the case 
in time, and that the evil will, to a great 
extent, work its own cure. No person 
wishes better to racing than I do, when 
fairly conducted; but, if rendered the 
medium of clandestine robbery, or al- 
most certain loss to those who do pursue 
it fuirly, the sooner it is effaced from 
the list of amusements in England, the 
better will it be for society, and for the 
welfare of the country, in the end. 

Foreigner.—There can be but one 
opinion ou this subject. ‘ Dangers,” 
says Bacon, “ are no more light, when 
they seem light ;” and it is impossible 
to conjecture what will be the result of 
this constantly bringing to light fraudu- 
lent acts, and these not actually con- 
fined to the class of persons denami- 
nated “ legs.” Scarcely a year passes 
away that there are not direct charges 
against, or indirect allusions to unfair 
means employed by, persons of a much 
higher grade in society, to enable them 
to obtain their ends. And, may I ask, 
will not the evil of gaming yield toa 
similar remedy,— the working out its 
own cure ? 

Englishman.—I see no other chance 
for it, in the present state of the Eng- 
lish law, as it relates to that vice. As 
for Crockford’s, you might as well talk 
of shutting up Westminster Abbey, as 
of closing the doors of that club by 
such means. Why did not Cicero pur- 
sue the affair of Catiline’s conspiracy 
to its fullest extent in the city of Rome ? 
The reason is evident. Finding out, 
by a list given him of the names of 
some of his accomplices, that several 
of the greatest and most powerful fa- 
milies in Rome were engaged in the 
plot, he judged it imprudent to push 
the matter further at home, and con- 
tented himself with pursuing Catiline 
with his vengeance in a distant land. 
Thus will Crockford and his hazard- 
table remain unmolested in London. 
With respect to the minor hells, as | 
have already observed, they are like- 
wise pretty secure from the last effect 
of indictments, by reason of the pro- 
prietors of them being able to purchase 
the absence of the indicters at their 
own price on the day of trial. The 
only chance, then, of their being, in 
the course of time, put down, will be 
in the discernment of the frequenters 
of them, who cannot fail persuading 
themselves, if they will but seriously 
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reflect, that by any thing like equal main 
and chance between the player and the 
banks, such means as the holders of 
the latter possess, to enable them to do 
all this, and to sustain the expenses of 
their establishments, cannot be pro- 
duced. Look, for example, at the 
statement of Colonel Meade, in his 
late examination, on oath, before the 
Insolvent Court. Le risked his money 
at eight hells in succession, and never 
cane off a winner at any one of them! 
The chances of the die could not have 
done this. He was robbed, as all per- 
sons must more or less be who play 
the same game; and only let them 
play it long enough, and they will be 
sure to be stripped, as he was stripped, 
of his last sovereign, and laughed at in 
secret by the robbers for their folly. 

I here conclude the dialogue ; and 
it is scarcely necessary to say, the sen- 
timents expressed in it are those of my 
own breast. My stake in my country 
is small ; but I wish my country well, 
and it grieves me to hear reflections cast 
on its character, from any cause which 
may be obviated: and obviated it 
sooner or later must, I believe, be. It 
grieves me to see so many in the higher 
classes of society degrading themselves, 
and their order, in the eyes of those 
below them; not only by associating 
themselves with persons with whom, 
on no occasion whatsoever, should they 
be seen in contact, but, avove all, when 
the attainment of money is their avowed 
object. Then, independently of night- 
gambling, that accursed system of book- 
making on races (now become a busi- 
ness) is quite unworthy of English 
gentlemen; and I never see one of 
them with his betting-book in his hand, 
comparing it with that of a low-bred 
fellow who ouglit to be considered the 
very antipodes to himself, but I fancy 
I see him abandoning his caste in lite. 
Then, look to results. Shew me the 
gentleman who has profited by such a 
traffic, at the end of a long series of 
years, during which he has been known 
to pursue it. It cannot be. His 
competitors in the struggle, from their 
superior opportunities of obtaining in- 
formation, must over-match him in the 
market; and he finds, at last, that he 
has been pursuing a dishonourable 
traffic, without even the consolation of 
reward by gain. But racing, I may 
be told, cannot go on without heavy 
betting ; that it would be but the 
flower without its fragrance. [ do not 
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admit the flimsy pretext. How many 
scores of both noblemen and gentle- 
men could I recall to my mind, who 
have run their horses without backing 
them for a shilling, and have paid the 
expenses of them nevertheless! It is 
true that they have been, for the most 
part, what are called provincial sports- 
men. Admit this, however, and my 
argument rests on still firmer ground ; 
for, surely, the great stakes of New- 
market, Epsom, Ascot, Doncaster, and 
Godwood, are of themselves sufficient 
to create a stimulus, acting on a gene- 
rous ambition, to shine on the turf, and 
tv prompt to excellence in the noble 
pursuit: for a noble one it is, when 
followed as it should be followed. 

It is dreadful to contemplate what 
this “ book-making” on racing in the 
morning, and gambling in the evening, 
has led to; having been, in many in- 
stances, commenced, perhaps, merely as 
an amusement. We may wish only to 
contemplate an ideal picture, but the 
reality of the evil will force itself on 
our view. What do the uewspapers 
of the present week announce! The 
sale of one of the finest estates in the 
kingdom, to discharge the debts of one 
of its kindest-hearted but too-confiding 
noblemen! And what could have well- 
nigh consumed such a property as this, 
worth nearly a million pounds sterling ? 
Not eating and drinking; not the esta- 
blishment suitable to a nobleman; not 
the expenses attending foxhounds, which 
the late noble possessor of it kept; not 
racing at Newmarket and elsewhere, 
unaccompanied by the betting-book in 
the morning and the dice-box at night. 
But here is the danger of commencing 
these pursuits. To any other indul- 
gences, a man has generally the power 
to say to himself, * Thus far will I go, 
and no further;” but to infatuation of 
this nature there are no bounds. And 
what a noble house has fallen, never to 
rise again—swallowed up and devoured 
by infernal demons, who hovered over 
it for years, and at last spread a snare 
round the possessor of it, from which 
he had no chance to escape! And 
still, amidst all this, in part, self- 
wrought ruin, what sympathy was 
shewn towards this fallen lord! How 
would the room ring with acclamations 
when, present or absent, his health 
was proposed at any public meeting 
in his county; giving the lie, for once, 
to the assertion that purse and cha- 
racter fall together in the play world, 
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or that “ Nobilitas sine re, projecta 
vilior alga est.” 

1 now bring my remarks on this 
subject to a close. My chief object 
has been to deprecate gaming, not 
gamesters — the evils of the practice, 
and not the practisers of it themselves. 
When, however, I have thought it ne- 
cessary to enforce my argument by al- 
lusion to persons, it has been merely 
with the view of more cleaily exhibit- 
ing the sad consequences of the vice [ 
have been decrying. For this I stand 
in need of no justification — (Brutus 
needed none for the death of Casar)— 
inasmuch as even private friendship 
should occasionally succumb to public 
good. Although it is a well-established 
fact, that not one gamester in fifty is a 
winner by play, by fair means, still, as 
reason and argument appear weak in 
deterring thousands of persons from 
pursuing the delusive phantom, it is 
but fair to try what may be the effect 
of sad examples in turning them from 
a course that has led so many to irre- 
trievable perdition. All those who are 
disposed to enter upon it would do well 
to pause on the threshold, and thus to 
reflect: —If ruin be the consequence, 
the sympathy of mankind is very rarely 
met with, and a blighted reputation is 
added to the misery of an empty purse. 
On the other hand, should a fortune 
be acquired by gaming — despite of all 
the chances against it, by fair play — 
it wants the usually accompanying ho- 
nours — satisfaction, self-approbation, 
and, above all, respect. 


P.S.— Since the above was written, 
some symptoms of the evils of gaming 
producing their own remedy have ap- 
peared. A certain nobleman, perhaps 
one of the very best whist-players in 
London, has “struck work,” as the 
term is in other quarters; alleging as 
the reason for having done so, that 
“skill at whist no longer avails when 
the stakes are high.” The fact is, this 
noble lord is a person of sharp intel- 
lect, and will no longer fight against 
the Suufore of the Greeks; and he is 
quite right in giving up the contest. 
Au emment whist-playing commoner 
has likewise followed his example. la 
the racing world, also, there are signs 
of good. Never was betting so slack 
as at the present moment; the greater 
part of the sporting world,” as it is 
called, having become weary of making 
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favourites of horses for the gain of others. 
Then, again, a princely minded no- 
bleman is about to save himself from 
destruction — bis lordship will par- 
don me —by either quitting the turf; 
or, at least, by very much shorten- 
ing sail. Even if devoted solely to 
that one purpose, few estates could 
support the expenses of such a stud 
as his, together with their engagements 
and their results. It is said his lord- 
ship is to become a master of fox- 
hounds, verifying a kind of prediction 
that lately fell from my pen. May it 
be so. Fox-hunting is a noble pursuit, 
and not often ruinous ; because its ex- 
penses are always within certain bounds, 
which those of the turf cannot be. 
Another young nobleman, now rather 
deep on the turf, is reported as about 
to decline racing, and to become the oc- 
cupier of the first hunting country in all 
the world. May it be so. 

So much for England: now, a word 
about France. Public gaming is at an 
end in France, and the reversing of 
the judgment of the Correctional Police 
by the Cour Royale, as to the money 
taken from the pockets of the delin- 
quents on a late occasion of private 
play, “ destined to the purposes of 
gaming, and, therefore, confiscated,” 
has given a fatal blow to private gam- 
ing in that country. Few persons 
would be tempted, even by the profits 
of hazard and rouge et noir tables, to 
be subject to all the property found 
in their houses confiscated ; and such 
would assuredly be the case, in a very 
short time, too, through the means of 
the lynx-eyed police of France. In 
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corroboration of what I have previously 
advanced touching the feelings of the 
Parisians, generally, on the shutting 
up of the gaming-houses in Paris, [ 
have to add the gratifying fact, that 
pans of joy for the deliverance from 
them were sung in the theatres of the 
capital; congratulations were poured 
forth from the pulpits of the same; 
and some of the leading operatives in 
the disgraceful traffic narrowly escaped 
chastisement by the mob, on the last 
night of their performance, in ven- 
geance for the evils they had occa- 
sioned to themselves and their families. 
This is all as it should be. 

But, one word more as to its effects 
on the higher orders of society in 
France. During a visit, of upwards 
of a week, which I have just paid to 
the brave son of the “ bravest of the 
brave,” the Prince of Moskowa, at his 
hotel in Paris, 1 came in contact, as 
may be supposed, with several persons 
of high rank. Ofall of these 1 made 
it a point to ask an opinion of the 
recent abolition of the public gaming- 
houses in their metropolis, and I am 
happy to say, that, with one exception, 
it was strongly in favour of the salutary 
measure. One nobleman made use of 
this very natural remark :—* We shall 
have the money,” said he, “ we used 
to lose at Frascasti’s, for other pur- 
poses.” And another, of the like caste, 
told me, that he considered a napoleon 
to have been reduced in value from 
twenty francs to fifteen, the moment 
it was staked at any public gaming- 
table in Paris ! 

Nimrop. 


WHAT WOULD BE THE EFFECT OF ABOLISHING ALL LAWS 
RELATING TO DEBTOR AND CREDITOR ? 


Crepit is a voluntary agreement be- 
tween two or more parties. Confidence 
is the foundation of credit. If the 
contidence reposed by one person in 
another be violated, either intentionally 
or accidentally, the evil will be aug- 
mented by any legal interference. It 
is not improbable that the creditor 
may be as much to blame as the debtor; 
in point of policy connected with and 
bearing on the community, he may be 
more culpable. Lie may not have 
used due caution, or have made sutfli- 
cient inquiries; he may, excited by the 


prospect of gain, have exerted undue 
powers of persuasion, or highly co- 
loured representations of the quality or 
value of his commodity. 

Any of these probabilities place the 
creditor in a position in which the in- 
terference of civil policy would act in- 
juriously to the general good, by pro- 
tecting him, or enabling him to gratify 
his selfish anger, by seizing on and 
punishing the debtor. 

We must, however, proceed on 
broader grounds, on principles of moral 
politics, by far the highest and most 
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useful of all policy, and as yet only at- 
tended to by politicians who are 
philanthropists and philosophers,— 
who understand the great priuciples of 
civil government, who see the effects 
on the different orders of men, their 
general influence on realms, and the 
improvements following gradually on 
generations yet to come. 

One of the greatest principles of mo- 
ral politics is to teach a nation to be 
prudent and economical in all their 
domestic concerns; to check, by un- 
seen restraint, all unnecessary and im- 
provident expenditure ; to prevent, by 
the same means, all undue productions 
of commodities, and wlrich overpro- 
duction can ouly be generally effected 
by credit, without the actual available 
wealth to back that credit. The ob- 
vious evils resulting from a system of 
credit supported by legislative enact- 
ments are, imprudence, and improvi- 
dence in domestic life, followed by 
unhappinessand poverty as results; dur- 
ing the progressive steps to that de- 
plorable end, it is attended by the ex- 
hibition of vanity, the practice of im- 
morality, commencing with the neglect 
of using the talent which God has 
given, to gaming, intemperance, and 
profligacy. 

These brief observations apply to in- 
dividuals, though many of the effects 
are felt in various degrees through every 
class of society. In trade, the demo- 
ralising effects on the manufacturing 
population, from the highest class of 
proprietor to the factory children, have 
been wide spread and dreadful : among 
the magnates of the land they have 
been debasing and degrading. This 
mass of moral and political evil has 
been fostered by the legal custom of 
enabling the creditor to seize the person 
of his debtor. Cupidity stimulates 
confidence, or rather lulls caution, hav- 
ing in reserve an unrelenting body of 
attorneys, and their coadjutors and com- 
panions, the officers of the sheriff, to 
enforce their demands, obiain costs, and 
prevent their cupidity from being dis- 
appointed. Does the strength, hap- 
piness, moral condition, and real wealth 
of the country, depend on the undue 
facility of procuring credit or producing 
commodity ? Every true statesman 
will reply in the negative. That there 
exists in the British kingdoms an un- 
due facility in obtaining credit, and 
creating money, and, consequently, of 
producing commodity, cannot be de- 
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nied. The sudden fluctuations in the 
commercial community, shaking with 
earthquake violence the confidence, 
credit, and stability of merchants, 
traders, and dealers in money, prove, 
past all debate, that the means (in 
other words, the facility of obtaining 
money) are, at least, imperfectly re- 
gulated,— the issues being at one time 
excessive, at other times injudiciously 
and too rapidly withdrawn. The su- 
pervision of the national bank of issue 
by competent persons selected by the 
government is essential, as merely a 
single external check, acting as a regu- 
lating power. The other more efficient 
regulating power would be, to so con- 
trol credit by influence, that the pro- 
duction and demand are constrained 
by it to keep an even pace with each 
other. They are desiderata. The first 
was ably pointed out by Mr. S. J. 
Loyd, in a pamphlet which shewed 
complete mastery over the subject. 
The second we presume to be original ; 
and we shall endeavour to shew, briefly 
and clearly, that it is founded on prin- 
ciples sound, and practically applicable 
to the real wants of a country. 

We would on no account raise any 
obstacle to the granting of credit. It is 
a voluntary act to grant what is asked, 
on terms agreed on by the contractors ; 
there the matter should rest hetween 
the parties : the fulfilment or the non- 
fulfilment should not be coguisable by 
any tribunal. If property of any de- 
nomination had been lodged as se- 
curity, any magistrate should have au- 
thority to permit the sale of it, when 
the period for which it had been de- 
posited had expired, to the amount for 
which it was given as security, by any 
accredited auctioneer, selected by the 
person who deposited the property. 
Some will hastily affirm that all credit 
would be destroyed,and that our trade 
must sink. Others will loudly declare, 
that unless a creditor can seize on a 
debtor's person or property when he 
pleases, that all traffic is at an end. 
Both clamourers are wrong. Those 
who affirm that credit will be destroyed 
have never considered that legitimate 
credit is founded on character, con- 
fidence, and property ; those who have 
not those qualifications are not legiti- 
mately entitled to credit, and their ob- 
taining it without them will, in all pro- 
bability, lead to injury ; the evil will 
extend to the immediate connexions, in 
various ways ; and the repetition of the 
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facility in numerous and distinct in- 
stances must injure the community, 
particularly the operative classes, as 
being the least able to defend them- 
selves against the effects. Those who 
maintain the necessity of the creditor 
possessing the power to seize the per- 
son or the property of the debtor utter 
a selfish and ignorant assumption. No 
trader should give credit under the in- 
fluence of the knowledge, that he has 
from that hour the person of the man 
he has trusted in his power. Such ex- 
ertion of power as the seizure of the 
person should only be resorted to in 
well-authenticated instances of fraud, 
and then not by the interested creditor, 
or the hungry attorney, but by the dis- 
interested and dispassionate judge. 
Let us suppose that no legal tribunal 
could take cognizance of a breach of 
civil contract in matters of account. 
What would be the result? The poor 
man does not, when out of work, or in 
adversity, obtain a little credit for food 
and necessaries, because the village 
shopkeeper can seize on his person, 
but on the confidence of his character. 
The man who possesses a constant and 
standard income has no grounds for 
requiring credit; it is his duty to so 
manage his income, that he is only ex- 
pending what has been paid to him. 
The same observations apply to the 
half-pay officer, the clergyman, and 
others. Ilow much more applicable to 
the wealthy and the great. Their 
duty is never to squander, or profusely 
spend, at least before they have re- 
ceived their revenues: they are bound 
to teach by example; and it must be 
remembered, that conduct, manners, 
and habits, descend from the high to the 
low with much greater rapidity than 
they ascend. None of those classes 
ought to require credit. If credit, as 
now granted and obtained, were, by the 
abolition of all legal powers of seizure, 
nearly annihilated, we are not to consi- 
der the temporary inconvenience to those 
classes who have no claim to it, as being 
necessary. Those who remain are the 
professors of medicine, and other pro- 
letarians, the retail trader, the mer- 
chant, and the manufacturer. If the 
difficulty of obtaining credit had, as we 
have said, nearly annihilated it, the 
first consequence would be an altera- 
tion in the periods of remuneration, 
and the professional man would be 
paid at much earlier periods than at 
present; the very circumstance of the 
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difficulty of obtaining credit would si- 
lently enforce that change. The retail 
dealer would no longer have ledgers 
filled with accounts of money due for 
goods taken on credit; he would re- 
ceive ready money, and sell his com- 
modities at a proportional low price. 
As he receives ready money, he would 
be able, if required, to pay ready cash 
to the wholesale dealer, who on the 
same principle would deal with the 
merchant and manufacturer, who again 
would be able to pursue the same 
course towards the producer and the 
trader in the raw material. It is evi- 
dent that, as you ascend the mercantile 
ladder, the individual capital required 
would rise in amount; but at last it 
can only amount to the difference be- 
tween the raw and manufactured com- 
modity, which the highest class of 
traders should be able to command. 
Thus, the diminution of the facility of 
getting credit would contract our trade 
within the boundaries of legitimate 
dealing,—in more correct terms, within 
the limit of the actual available capital 
of the trader, and such extension of 
credit beyond as his real character 
would warrant. This contraction of 
credit, by its influence alone, at once 
curbs all undue speculation, all pro- 
duction of commodity beyond the im- 
mediate demand ; forall overproduction 
is caused by too great facility in ob- 
taining credit—=in creating fictitious 
capital. If our reasoning be correct, 
who is injured? Not the young no- 
bleman, or the heirs to wealth; they 
are restrained by the influence from 
obtaining credit to any amount to sup- 
ply their profusion. Personally, they, 
their families, and dependants, are be- 
nefited,— the first by the vast advantage 
of necessary restraint, the others by in- 
creased security and diminished anxie- 
ty. In all other classes unconnected 
with trade, the practice of forethought, 
prudence, and economy, and the check 
upon vanity in aspiring to live beyond 
our means to appear higher in grade, 
would be productive ofa firmer tone of 
mind, higher practical morality, and its 
attendants—a lessening of worldly cares, 
greater security, quietude, and happi- 
ness ; and in all classes a gradual de- 
clination in that now all-absorbing love 
of money. The operatives would no 
longer be subject to the evils of fluctu- 
ations of demand for their labour, 
arising from overproduction at one sea- 
son, from impolitic credit being given 
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to their employers, and a cessation of 
demand at another, from a contraction 
of credit derived from all the mercantile 
circumstances arising from an over- 
stocked market;—a fluctuating state 
which produces improvidence, and in- 
temperance, or recklessness, destitu- 
tion, discontent, and the feeling of des- 
peration, which breaks down the moral 
restraints, and lowers the mental, moral, 
and physical condition of the working 
classes. 

There can be no doubt that the in- 
ordinate thirst for gold, which is a cha- 
racteristic of England, has been pro- 
ductive of bitter injury to the whole 
community. Among the highest class 
it is silently and unobtrusively con- 
templated and estimated; but shewn 
less to others than in the next class, 
where to be poor is to be of no esteem. 
Among the meréantile classes a per- 
son’s resp ctability is measured by the 
length of his purse; when his wealth 
is exorbitant, however coarse his man- 
ners, or uninformed his mind, the ho- 
mage and adulation are nauseous and 
excessive, and even the magnates join 
in the worship of the golden calf. It 
is obvious that among the lower orders 
their estimation is in proportion to the 
means, and the profusion of those 
above them. This is not a healthy 
national condition, and the real states- 
man must, if he be a philanthropist 
and a patriot, contemplate it with 
anxiety, as a plague spot, which gra- 
dually increases until it affects the 
whole body politic with a gangrene 
which is past all cure by usual reme- 
dies, and threatens social degradation. 

The preternatural vigour and activity, 
and the consequent enormous mass of 
manufactured commodities, and the 
extent of our exports, are all consi- 
dered as proofs of national wealth. 
They are proufs of accumulating wealth, 
obtained after shocks and fluctuations 
which would have shattered any other 
realm. Wealth even may be gathered 
at too great a cost, if the price be the 
demoralisation of the people. That 
vigorous straining for gain produces 
competition, which is followed by a 
reduction of profits. The diminution 
of wages is next in the train; then 
the reduction of the standard of living 
of the workmen, the increase in the 
number of hours of labour, until the 
physical frame can endure no more for 
the privilege of existing on the least 
possibie quantity of food, clothing, and 
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warmth. What must be the state of 
a manufacturing population thus re- 
duced? Not that state which becomes 
a mighty kingdom, on which Provi- 
dence has showered the choicest bless- 
ings, where no enemy lias borne the 
destructive torch of war for centuries, 
and where mechanical ingenuity has 
facilitated every manufacture. A po- 
pulation capable of conferring such be- 
nefits should, in return, be the especial 
care of the legislature. Are they in- 
structed? Are they orderly and moral 
in their conduct? Are they cleanly in 
their houses and habits! Are they 
temperate when in prosperity! Are 
their amusements at all intellectual, or 
merely the gratification of the appetites ? 
Do they seek leisure for improvement 
and recreation? Are they provident 
against adversity, sickness, and old 
age’? They are not, must be answered 
to every question. They are then to be 
pitied, for they have not been properly 
protected by the legislature. They have 
been unjustly neglected, and constitute 
au inferior portion of the body politic. 
Our system of credit, supported 
by legislative enactments, oppressive 
powers, direct violations, by the courts 
of law, of Magna Charta, on false sup- 
positions and accusations, sedulously 
fostered by the rapacious legal practi- 
tioners declaring that trade is sup- 
ported by the continuation of such 
laws, has caused a golden Moloch to 
be raised, to which the nation bows the 
knee, and her children are mercilessly 
sacrificed. The Report of the Factory 
Commission made known to the world 
horrors and tyranny which were never 
exceeded. It detailed the labour re- 
quired from hundreds of thousands of 
children, many of them mere infants, 
who were compelled to rise from their 
miserable pallets before daylight, and 
proceed, whatever might be the wea- 
ther, to their irksome toil, fora pittance 
insuflicient to sustain them. For the 
least fault, their task-masters used the 
“ billy-roller” and “ the strap.” And, 
when worn with labour, and unable to 
resist overpowering sleep, they were 
roused to animation by the billy-roller 
and the strap! ‘Their health was sacri- 
ficed, their forms stunted or distorted, 
and the average duration of life lowered 
to an age which proved the true results 
of the murderous process. Even such 
accursed idolatry, at the golden shrine, 
was not sufficient to satisfy the raven- 
ing appetite for wealth—the peaceful 
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night was to be aflfrighted: sleep, the 
balm of care and wo, the gift of Omni- 
potent Benevolence, was to be wrested 
from the helpless children, from tie 
poor and the needy, and those that 
had none to help them, that the wor- 
shippers of Mammon might be glutted. 
They were formed into relays, to suc- 
ceed each other during the night, while 
those for whom they toiled slumbered, 
after repletion, on beds of down. After 
all this toil and misery, the wretched 
beings were suffered to earn not more 
than a few pence for their daily and 
nightly toil. No country ever thus fla- 
grantly violated the: eterual mandates, 
made manifest to the human race by 
those irresistible general laws by which 
the physical and mental worlds are 
ruled, without reaping, and that de- 
servedly, a bitter punishment. From 
it there is no escape, but by stopping 
the cold-blooded and short-sighted vio- 
lation of the laws, divine and human, 
and reiracing, with feelings of shame, 
the road which has been watered with 
tears, and whose echoes have resounded 
with misery —the tears and the misery 
of the poor. 

if, by the virtual compulsion of the 
worshippers of this Moloch-Mammon, 
myriads of their slaves have been de- 
graded and demoralised, and have be- 
come, when possessed of means, intem- 
perate, at other periods reckless and 
despairing, until they have almost for- 
gotten the God who made them and 
breathed into them the breath of life, 
and the Rock of their Salvation, who 
declared their future immortality; the 
imbecile policy of their rulers, who 
have falsely declared that such varying 
and undue labours, and their products, 
constitute a nation’s wealth; the neg- 
lect on the part of their employers of 
religious instruction; their own igno- 
rance, their misery, their bodily suffer- 
ings, their unceasing labour, their child- 
hood passed in toil and fear, and their 
early death,—will plead, like angels 
trumpet-tongued, before that Being to 
whom all hearts are open, and to 
whom every motive is known; and 
who alone can weizh in the scales of 
eternal justice all the failings of weak 
and erring man. 

Our system of credit, though prop- 
ped up by writs, imprisonment without 
limitation, an increasing pestilent race 
of common law attorneys, with ruin 
and misery in their train, is all false 
and hollow. In 1825, a warning was 
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given, which has hardly awakened the 
Mammonites from their delusion. The 
warning has been repeated at intervals ; 
and, only last year, the vial of wrath 
was hurled from the Western world, to 
pour out its waters of bitterness on our 
land. Still we are slumbering; and 
the storm having passed, we forget the 
terrors, and sail away with the gales of 
a fallacious prosperity, which lead at 
last to inevitable destruction. 

What is the utility of the present 
system of credit? It is not calculated 
to preserve the fortunes of the aristo- 
cracy, or to add to their diguity or 
comfort. Celeris paribus (we mean 
when the custom of immediate pay- 
ment is established), all the other 
classes of the community, who are not 
dealers and chapmen, will be so placed, 
that to them it will be useless. Only 
the traders remain. We have shewn 
that, to the person trading on sound 
principles, it is useless, if he is paid 
for his commodities when purchased. 
To whom, then, is this system of credit 
useful? To the speculator—to the 
man so desirous of profit, that the 
slow and silent increase by fair trade 
is laughed at —by the monopolist, who 
wishes to grasp all he can. We have 
known a speculative firm in London 
accept bills for sixty thousand pounds 
in one day, purporting to have been 
drawn at ilamburgh, Amsterdam, Ant- 
werp, &e. &c., but actually drawn in 
London by some subordinates of the 
tirm, and cashed to two-thirds of their 
amount by the bill-brokers. ‘Those bills 
are believed, from the known wealth 
of the firm, to be good; therefore, 
the brokers cas!) them, with a know- 
ledge of their manufacture, on the 
terms mentioned. They are dealt out 
to those bankers, who remit the over- 
plus of their deposits to the brokers, 
in different parts of the kingdom: the 
difference, or remaining third, is paid 
at a period not far distant from the 
time when the bills arrive at maturity. 
By this fictitious credit speculations 
are made, commodities produced in 
quantities above the steady demand ; 
and, though the speculators are bene- 
fited by an increase of wealth, the 
community is injured by the effects. 
If no law existed which would enable 
the broker to seize the persons and 
property of the acceptors, no such ex- 
cessive credit would be granted. Seve- 
ral of the formerly steady trades have, 
within a few years, become so specu- 
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lative, that the old merchants have 
withdrawn from them. We instance 
the trade with Russia, which has be- 
come nearly as gambling in its cha- 
racter as hazard or rouge et noir. 

The practices which have hitherto 
been unconstitutionally and_ illegally 
enforced in matters of civil account, 
and which were stealthily introduced 
by the law courts traitorously daring to 
legislate, and with unparalleled effront- 
ery trampling down Magna Charta for 
the sake of gold, have also been the 
brooding nests of the most execrable 
race of vermin in the known world, 
the common-law attorney —a race be- 
gotten by usurers, and both of them 
fattened to repletion by spendthrifts 
and fools of fortune; but neither of 
whom would have been able to dis- 
grace themselves, or impoverish their 
families, if the surreptitious practice of 
arrest and legal interference had not 
prompted the avarice of the usurer 
and the extortion of the lawyer. 

If the present imperfect and unjust 
law of bankruptcy were to remain— 
which it ought not, without some mo- 
dification —a clause should be added, 
making all persons who either drew, 
accepted, or endorsed bills ofexchange, 
liable to the bankrupt laws. Peers of 
the realm, men of fortune, officers in 
the army or navy, and persons living 
on income, but unconnected with trade, 
would be very cautious not to subject 
themselves to that law. A bill of ex- 
change infers trading—it ought only 
to be used by merchants ;  there- 
fore, all who use it should be consi- 
dered in that capacity. The effect 
would be to diminish to a minimum 
the number of accommodation bills, or 
kites, and to render the remaining few 
convertible into cash on fair terms. 
Now, the bills of noblemen, and men 
not in trade, are cashed by the usurers 
at ten pounds bonus for every hundred 
pounds for three months, and 5 per cent 
interest; that is the lowest sum taken 
by them — in the greater number of in- 
stances, 50 and 60 per cent are obtained. 
As that money is, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, only wanted to gratify 
vanity, extravagance, and profligacy, 
itis the duty of the legislature to restrain 
the system on public grounds, and that 
measure would act like magic ; for, with 
all their recklessness and extravagance, 
our aristocracy, young and old, would 
recoil from the idea of bankruptcy. 
Legislators of our time seldom refer 
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to principles, but urge that weakest of 
all reasons, expediency, for the intro- 
duction of new enactments, or altera- 
tions of the great principles on which 
our laws were founded ; which verifies 
these words of Coke: “To say the 
truth, almost all the perplexed ques- 
tions which have disgraced our English 
courts of justice owe their original, not 
to the law itself, but to innovations that 
hae been made on it by acts of par- 
liament, overladen with provisoes and 
additions, and many times on a sud- 
den penned or corrected by men of 
none or very little judgment in law.” 
(2 Rep. Pref.) Those words apply 
with great force to the unconstitutional 
invovations on matters of account be- 
tween debtor and creditor; and the 
whole of which innovations are founded 
on the declaration of expediency, which, 
if properly interpreted, means, “ A new 
and more expeditious method of rob- 
bing the creditor, ruining the debtor, 
and obtaining from one, er both of 
them, the greatest amount of costs.” 
The total abolition of all laws on the 
subject would sweep away every diffi- 
culty, and place every debt on the foot- 
ing of a debt of honour. It is not 
Utopian to believe that such a bond 
would be held very sacred ; and when 
any clear case of a breach of it 
occurred, the delinquent would be a 
marked and dishonoured man. That 
consequence would soon grow into a 
system, the influence of which would 
operate with great effect on all classes. 
Now, among the working orders there 
is scarcely any other law than the law 
of honour in money transactions; and 
there is not much to find fault with, 
considering the degree of mental and 
moral civilisation in which they are. 
In the minor courts, the complaints 
and summonses are either among fools, 
lovers, or the lowest of the population. 
The loan-societies are very strong proofs 
of the true feeling of honour in such 
matters among the poor. It is very 
rarely that a bondsman is called on to 
pay the amount to the society for which 
he has been security. The instances 
are not one in many thousand loans. 
If that correct feeling shews itself in 
one marked instance, it may be justly 
concluded that it would on a more 
extended scale. 

If it should be affirmed, that a sys- 
tem of payment in ready money could 
not be carried on in this great mer- 
cantile country, our reply would be, 
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that merchants are the only men who 
could shew the shadow of a reason to 
uphold the assertion ; and that would 
be, the inconvenience of paying sums 
of large amount in ready money. They 
may pursue, if it please them, the same 
method they now employ ; but it will 
not be supported by writs and arrests, 
but by the law of honour. A differ- 
ence decidedly in favour of the creditor. 
We have in England societies of poor 
operatives, amounting, we hear, to 
nearly sixty thousand, who co-operate 
and pay cash for every article they 
consume, and, consequently, purchase 
in for the lowest market-price. Those 
co-operative societies were founded by 
the poor for mutual preservation. They 
first subscribe a small sum each, as a 
nucleus ; and fit up a store-room, and 
purchase, to the extent of their funds, 
all the necessaries of life : the members 
alone are allowed to take, for a mini- 
mum of profit, the necessaries thus 
purchased. No intemperate or idle 
person is permitted to become, or re- 
main, a member. All members of 
their society, who are out of work, are 
employed by the society at lower wages 
than are paid by the manufacturer; so 
they are employed for their own and 
the society's benefit, and not restrained 
from seeking employment at higher 
wages. Some of these societies have 
libraries, schoolmasters, and mistresses 
—even handicraftsmen to work for 
them, at journeymen’s wages: so that 
they obtain education for their children, 
and many necessaries (such as shoes 
and garments), at the lowest price. 

By this co-operation, and never- 
failing employment, they screen them- 
selves from want; and, by insisting on 
temperate habits among the members, 
they raise their mental and moral con- 
dition; and, by obtaining the neces- 
saries of life at a minimum of profit, 
they are taught economy and fore- 
thought. The lower orders, of whom 
those societies consist, fiamed them 
without legislative interference, and are 
forming a ground-work which, in time, 
w:ll prove personally useful to the 
workmen, and of importance to the 
state; because it is a sound method of 
preserving the manufacturing popula- 
tion from want and degradation. In 
those societies we see a complete ready- 
money system advantageously pursued, 
even to hiring teachers for their child- 
ren, and serding them to the schools 
at the lowest possible charge which 
will pay the wages of the teachers. 
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The working classes have also formed 
another association, which is gradually 
effecting much good—the Temperance 
Societies. The government should fos- 
ter them with care, as a mean of di- 
minishing intemperance among the 
people; and which is a cause of im- 
providence in pecuniary matters. While 
the working classes feel their wants, 
and are conscious of the national failing 
of drunkenness, with great good sense 
and resolution form themselves in so- 
cieties for mutual comfort and protec- 
tion, and to support by example their 
desire for reformation in their habits of 
intemperance, we do not see any as- 
sistance afforded by our legislators to 
respond to those efforts; but, on the 
contrary, the revenue derived from the 
consumption of ardent spirits is deemed 
too valuable to throw any obstacle in 
the way of its consumption: and the 
fluctuations in demand for manufac- 
tured goods are not attempted to be 
guarded against on principle, but the 
poor are left to protect themselves as 
they best may. Such defects in the 
highest points of legislation shew that 
we are, with all our presumption, with 
all the flattering unction we lay on 
ourselves, mere barbarians in moral 
politics ; and are likely to remain so, 
until some master-mind shall force it 
on the notice of the higher classes. 

We proved to demonstration, in our 
Number for February, that the whole 
existing practice of the law courts in 
matters of account between man and 
man, had been stealthily built upon 
fiction and falsehood, for the sake of 
legal plunder. In fact, the courts took 
upon themselves to legislate—an as- 
sumption of power closely allied to 
treason, and which should be sternly 
inquired into and publicly condemned ; 
and the courts restrained in their acts, 
and made to be the mere executives of 
the laws. It is a very startling fact, 
that, during the discussions which have 
taken place, fur four successive years, 
in both the House of Lords and in the 
Commons, no law officer, or any other 
lawyer, ever said one syllable on the 
constitutional and legal grounds of the 
practice of arrest and imprisonment for 
debt ; that is, for civil actions of ac- 
count! If they were ignorant of the 
grounds ofa practice by which fifteen 
thousand persons were perpetually in 
prison, while their trades were ruined 
and their families left destitute, their 
ignorance ought to be attached to them 
as a badge of shame and reproach ; if 
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they were acquainted with the real 
character of the law, and knew that 
Magna Charta had been surreptitiously 
violated, and were silent, they are 
worthy of an immortality of infamy, as 
being guilty of misprision of the viola- 
tion of the great charter. 

This periodical was the first to publicly 
shew to the world that Magna Charta 
had been violated, and that arrest and 
imprisonment for debt were unconsti- 
tutional and illegal. Magna Charta must 
be preserved, or the great foundation 
of our liberties and rights is sapped. 
The next traverse and secret advance 
would be against the great bulwark, 
** Habeas Corpus.” All legislation, 
all practice in opposition to those safe- 
guards, is positive treason to the sove- 
reign and the people, and should be 
visited as such, without hesitation and 
without scruple. 

One great effect of legislating on 
principles, and rejecting the plea of 
“ expediency,” is, that to put a prin- 
ciple into execution requires but few 
words, and no provisoes; the reason 
is intelligible to the meanest capacity : 
it does not call for a complication of 
machinery, wheel within wheel, and 
intricacy beyond intricacy, as expe- 
diency and falsehood demand, to be 
made even efficient in villany. Our 
present practice, as we have shewn, is 
founded on the trampling down of 
principles, and the assumption of ex- 
pediency. Legal interference is upheld 
by the plunderers who so jesuitically 
extract by it, at least, a million pounds 
a-year; and by the fools who are their 
dupes. Compel, by non-interference, 
a greater difficulty in procuring undue 
credit, and thus leading by its influence 
to a ready-money system, and, at one 
swoop, the whole of that horrible and 
demoralising race, the common-law 
attorney, will be annihilated ; with 
them fall those pests, the usurers: spe- 
culators without capital next sink into 
oblivion ; sheriffs’ officers, et id genus 
omne, extortioners, and ruffians, must 
seek an honest livelihood by their in- 
dustry, instead of one of sneaking 
plunder. Your bail-courts are cleansed 
of unceasing perjury; your higher 
courts (in this instance, supreme in 
villany), of practices which are too 
foul to name, as they combine treason 
against the palladium of our liberties, 
deliberate judgments to imprison, ruin, 
demoralise, aud destroy by slow, cold- 
blooded, and illegal murder. The 
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heart-burnings, un-Christian feelings, 
robbery, ruin, desolation, and demo- 
ralisation, occasioned by the execution 
of fifty thousand writs a-year, would 
cease at once. The expense, squalor, 
desperation (which is felt, for the law 
can go no further), and low debauchery 
of the prisons, would be put an end to. 
Instead of this Augean mass of treason, 
infamy, cruelty, and useless torture 
and plunder, there must spring up a 
healthier tone of mind on all pecuniary 
subjects ; caution, restraint, forethought, 
ecunomy, independence, honour, sim- 
plicity of living, would be necessary 
consequences. With those ennobling 
feelings would come a diminution of 
worldly care and anxiety; much of 
which arises from our legal practices, 
and our domestic want of firm and 
well-trained feelings in money matters. 
In addition to those great and useful 
consequences, the whole manufacturing 
population would be materially bene- 
fited; for it would act as a powerful 
check on speculations undertaken with 
the gambling chances of gains on un- 
due credit, and materially check the 
fluctuations in trade: it would pro- 
bably diminish the ruinous competition 
among the manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers, and thus tend to raise and 
keep, at a more even amount, the 
wages of the operative. Such vast 
advantages should be considered with 
great deliberation by the legislature; 
the opponents will be tradesmen who 
can afford long credit, and, by so 
doing, obtain vast profits; great mer- 
chants and bankers, who desire to re- 
tain summary power; usurers, attor- 
neys, sheriffs’ officers, spendthrifts, pro- 
fligates, gamesters, and men whose 
intellects are so limited as to mistake 
prejudice and their opinions for reason 
and sound policy. Among the re- 
flecting, the high-minded, the cautious, 
and those who wish to see their estates 
handed down unimpaired; the philan- 
thropist, who is desirous of seeing the 
increase of happiness of the human 
race; and the philosopher, who can 
see the future effects on the minds and 
habits of the community, will stre- 
nuously and heartily support it. We 
are not, perhaps, sufficiently enlight- 
ened and civilised to adopt such a 
system, and sweep such evils as we 
have enumerated away with a stalwart 
and decided hand; but we shall come 
to it, and the first record of its being 
proposed is this. 
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Leary June the poets praise ; 

Her balmy airs and sunny leisure, 
And glimmering nooks for lovers’ lays ; 
Fair lawns for the Tent of Pleasure : 

But L awake a simpler measure, 
And breathe a livelier strain of song, 
To hail thy costly Ship of Treasure,* 
\ And welcome thee, and wish thee long, 
Mother of flowers that do not spin : 
The trees again begin to sprout, 
And crocuses are coming in, 
And -Melbourne’s crew are going out. 


I. 


Awake! awake! The County Ball, 
Of Folly’s tree the greenest scion, 
Already gleams close by: in Hall, 
You hear of nothing but the Lion. t 
Already many a faded slip 
Its transmigration has begun ; 
White socks in carmine take their dip ; 
Ilys are bespoke of Mr. Nunn. 


eo 


IIL. 


In Julia’s eyes the Archer strong 

Begins to light his amorous train ; 3 
And Myra breathes a sweeter song ; 

And o’er the fair, the soft Lauraine, 

The Graces scatter perfum’d rain. 
From her ruby lips the honey, 

Like music on the spirit, flows ; 
And from her eyes, so blue and sunny, 

Love breathes the sweetest breath of rose ; { 
And neck, and cheek, and forehead, shine : 

The wreath of pearl entwines her hair, 
And faint hues of the snow divine 

Just glimmer through the woven air! 
Love’s purple wings are round her, save 

The charmer from a cloister’'d Ghoul. § 
Wave, Cambridge ! all thy banners wave ! 

Charge for Lauraine ! O April Fool! 


IV. 


Write to-night to Mr. Fraser 
(Twopence after aaron wns 





* The Ship of Fools will, perhaps, recur to the memory. 

+t ‘The Assembly Rooms. 

t It is to be hoped, that the reader is sufficiently acquainted with Greek erotic 
poetry to perceive the full beauty and propriety of this image: as a very learned 
scholar of Trinity observes, there are depths in it not to be forded by the uninitiated. 
The perfection to which the transparency of ball costumes has been brought, abund- 
antly merits the description in the concluding line of the stanza, 

§ See the Arabian Nights, passim. 
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In a running hand, and say, “ Sir, 

I presume to send a line, 
Merely to mention my desire 

That the enclosed Dramatic Scene, 
Imbued, I think, with tragic fire, 

May find a place in your Magazine: 
And please to send me, by the Times 

(From Blue Boar, Holborn), what your rule 
Of payment now allows for rhymes. 

Yours, &c., Aprit Foot.” 


V. 
Order Whewell’s Book of Science,* 
Three octavos, two pound two ; ‘ 
Fling St. Andrew's Chief defiance ; 
Laugh to scorn the Yellow and Blue. 
From every flinty rock the spell 
Of Genuwus bids the waters flow ; 
And o’er each mouldering antique well 
Poetic rays of fancy glow: 
Hanging in silent rapture o’er 
Each living portrait of a mind, 
See starry Galileo soar ; 
Newton in costly tomb enshrined. 
Behold the glittering chorus wind 
From Grecian or Italian school,— 
IIas Brewster written for the blind ? 
Sign your order, “ Arprit Foot!” 
VI. 
O Aprit Foots! yet am not I 
A brother of the fruitful clan, 
Since youth first shone into my eye, 
And led the infant up to man ¢ 
For me, too, has the harp been strung,— 
For me Rossini’s music pour’d ; 
And I on Beauty's lips have hung, 
At Beauty’s knees adored ! 


VIL. 


But Cupid now looks pale and sad, | 
No music follows in his track ; 
No flowers his dreary pathway glad ; 
The golden feathers at his back, 
Which once beamed with a magic spell, 
As joyous Attic poets shew him,t 
The Schoolmaster has clipp’d so well, 
That Lady Jersey wouldn’t know him. 


VIII. 
I can remember very well : 
When first a little boy at Harrow, 
I leapt into the Upper Shell, 
All sleek and fatten’d with the marrow 
Of Eton grammars ; Lempritre 
Prompted the name of Muse and Fury 





* History of Inductive Sciences: the merits of which have been satisfactorily 
ascertained by Sir David Brewster. 
t See the beautiful description in the “ Birds” of Aristophanes. 
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To eyes just peeping at the chair 
Where frown’d the tragic pomp of Drury. 


IX. 


I see them now! our ancient hall, — 
Names which the lips of Fame are singing, 
Carved on the wall, the racket-ball 
Against the casement ringing : 
Voices and sounds! I hear them all. 
(The red wine dances in the cup ;) 
The evening bell, the morning call, 
The solemn summons —“ Gornc Up.” 


a 


It is a pleasant thing sometimes, 

Afar from life’s tumultuous sounds, 
To gtide upon the stream of rhymes, 

And once more wander * out of bounds ;” 
With Lydal’s* bard to feel our heart 

By childish sorrow idly stirr’d, 
Brushing the mournful tears that start 

At sounds which in that day we heard. 
Thus, gently o’er the misty past, 

The fading scenes of early years 
Memory’s wat’ry sunshine cast, 

Awakes a rainbow out of tears. 


XI. 
Not often now our friends we meet, 
Wide scatter’d over earth and sea; 
One slumbers well in Downing Street, 
And one beneath an Indian tree. 
While through Life’s devious roads we wind, 
For ever in the world apart, 
We carry boyhood in our mind, 
And April Folly in our heart. 
And Jackson, in the Kerry bogs, 
Is looking for the rose and myrtle ; 
And Phipps has got a coat with frogs ; 
Jolin Rock’s in love with ale and turtle : 
And Green supports a pony chair ; 
For Chitty, Wilson sports his door ; 
And Drury breathes Arcadian air ; 
And Riley tans at Barackpore ; 
And Skinner talks of Shirley Park ; 
Peel cuts blocks with the smoothest razor ; 
Thornton writes sonnets to a lark ; 
And [ am platting rhymes for Fraser. 


XII. 


I’m twenty-five! Time, onward creeping, 
Still finds me by th’ Aegean wave; 
In Spenser's shady garden sleeping ; 
Or where harmonious fountains lave 
The sweet magician’s bower of rest ; + 
Or where the amorous Tuscan f{ sighs 
His woes upon the Muse’s breast ; 
Or round the isles of cloudless skies § 





* Wordsworth. t Thomson’s Castle of Indolence. ¢ Tasso. 
§ The Fortunate Isles, described by Pindar. 
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With solemn Contemplation floating ; 
Or down the Cam to Ely boating ; 
Skulling to Chesterton with Taylor. 
Or splashing through the reedy fen, 
For dainty snipes, when | have shot ’em ; 
Or ambling, ’mid the hum of men, 
In Bentley’s * tops to Five Mile Bottom. 


XIII. 


I’m twenty-five to-night! To say 

That I grow wiser were a pleasure — 
Would shed a lustre on my lay ; 

And yet I know the Common Measure : 
But still I think no English prize 

Sounds half so sweet as “* Music’s Duel;” + 
Blakesley wants spirit in my eyes ; 

I can’t find out the wit of Whewell. 
I don’t perceive how minus one { 

Corrects each youthful thought erratic ; 
Or how a Christian life’s begun 

By hunting Surds in a quadratic.§ 


XIV. 


I can’t see how eight prayers per week, 
Uutered for men to chapel driven, 
Can teach them wisdom calm and meek, 
Or warm their hearts with fire from heaven 
What visions from the pillow scare us ? 
What blissful thought our wo beguiles ? 
A little note from Mr. Carus — 
A little dot from Mr, Styles ! || 
So still you see, at twenty-five, 
In vain I take my leave of school : 
Howe’er I preach, howe’er I strive, 
I still remain an April Fool ! ° 
XV. 
Lo, while I write, the aureate rays 
Stream through the glistening boughs — the Loves 
Sunning their white wings in the blaze 
Of Maia and her doves. 
We know thee by thy hawthorn pale, 
That o’er the verdant lanes we see, 
Faint-gleaming, like the snow-white sail, 
Wafting a boat of Faéry. 


XVI. 


For ever hath the poet's voice, 
Sweet Spirit, sounded in thine ear, 


* Not the Grecian, but the bootmaker. t By Crashaw. 

¢ Consult Bridge’s Algebra, or the newest Pluck. 

§ The preparation of theological students is a disgrace to the university ; and we 
hope to make a few observations upon the subject at a future period, and in a graver 
humour. 

|| Every Trinity man, at least, will remember the two leading college functionaries, 
the serior marker, and the senior dean; the first recording our appearance in chapel, 
with a pin on paper ; the second reminding us of our absence by a little note, the 
style and purport of which will be familiar to many of the readers of Recina. 
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Since he, who bade each Muse rejoice,* 
E.mpurpled all the Grecian year : 
Or he in singing garments soar'd, 
For whom the laurell’d Chorus play’d ;+ 
Or love’s own darkling songster pour’d 
Lier sorrow through the olive shade. 
XVII. 
Our Milton loved thee !— with the dawn 
Hailing thy feet with amorous song, 
From pleasant Horton’s flow’ry lawn, 

To welcome thee, and wish thee long. 
No thoughtless, careless friend, wert thou— 
When sunshine from his eyes had fled, 

Weaving a garland for his brow, 
And strewing flowers for his bed. 


XVIII. 


When vernal morn, or summer rose, 

Or garden bloom’d no more for him, 
Or scented flowers thy green lap throws — 

River and sylvan fount were dim ; 
Then tenderly thy footsteps stole 

Into the Minstrel’s lonely room ; 
Waking an Eden in his soul — 

A morning in his gloom ! 


XIX. 


So, too, when Sorrow’s wintry cloud 
Had dull’d the eye’s poetic fire, 
And stormy Care the head had bow’d 
Of the Gray Father of our Lyre,f{ 
Thy breath of perfume could inspire 
The bloom, the odour of the lay ; 
Thy hand could lead the joyous choir 
Before him in the Muse’s ray, 
Gilding the cloudy fall of day. 
XX. 
Sweet Spirit of the fragrant May, 
Mild Angel of the western breeze, 
Softly your dewy pinions play 
Upon the grass, the rustling trees : 
So fair, so blue, so calm the day 
When the Enchantress down the river § 
Resplendent sailed in proud array ; 
While Love stood by with sparkling quiver, 
Feeding her languid eyes with fire ; 
And from her vermeil-tinctured cheek 
The delicate hue of young Desire, 
Love’s purple light, was seen to break. 
XXI. 
Now Beauty from her painted cloud 
Illumes the misty skirts of night; 
And Eros, through the glittering crowd 
Of spirits, dances into sight : 


t Sophocles. ¢ Chaucer. § Cydnus. 
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And blooming Cytherea, bright 
With her rich bath’s celestial dew, 
Glides from her emerald home of light, 
All radiant with ambrosial hue ; 





Arrayed in incense-breathing vest, 
Lier head with wreath of roses crowned 
The Magic Girdle on her breast ; 
Her sandals by the Graces bound. 
XXII. 
Oh, breathe upon my spirit now, 
Painter of opal-colour'd morn ;* 
Pour sunshine on my pencil, thou 
Whom verdant Devon's bowers adorn 
Or thou, whose eager wings are bright 
With balmy spring-time’s roseate glow, 
Carroling to the drowsy light — 
Gentle, rural, meek Belleau ! 
XXIIL. 


The sower in the furrow stalks ; 
The sithe among the fresh grass glitters ; 
The lover in his garden walks ; 
In cottage eaves the swallow twitters : 
But vain the linnet’s auburn wing ; j 
The wood-lark pipes a note of grief; | 
He meets us not by bower or spring, 
The Poet of the Leaf! 


XXIV. 


Fair Nature’s sweetest Friend! his eye 
No longer hails the rose or myrtle ; 
May's golden pomp unseen glides by ; 
Unheeded April's flow’ry kirtle. 
He dreams beneath serener skies, 
No more by sorrow’s cloud o’ertaken ; 
Since Pity’s Minstrel§ on his eyes 
The dewy-flowers of love hath shaken. 


XXV. 


[ow oft the fainting sufferer turns 
On his hot pillow, to behold 
Thy purple flush of dawn, and burns 
To gaze upon thy cloud of gold 
Round evening's tent of crimson rolled ; 
The red wood blazing with the sun ; 
Or hear the tinkling of the fold ; 
Or watch the lengthening shadows run. 
The mouldering, mossy bridge he sees } 
Hanging the sylvan streamlet o’er ; 
The restless foliage of the trees 
Chequers the glimmering floor. 


* Sylvester. + Browne, ¢ Thomson. § Collins. 
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Tur. press of Scotland possesses some 
features peculiar to itself. It is con- 
ducted, for the most part, by men who 
have, by their own talent and exertions 
alone, raised themselves from obscurity 
—not a few of the gentlemen who are 
now at the head of the Scottish papers 
having sprung from a humble rank in 
life, and overcome, by dint of natural 
ability, good education, and honour- 
able perseverance, obstacles of no ordi- 
nary magnitude, and secured to them- 
selves a respectable, and even an in- 
fluential position, in the society of their 
country. Asa proof of this statement, 
we may here shortly mention that John 
M‘Diarmid, the editor of the Dumfries 
Courier, who is known in the literary 
world as the author of the Scrap- Book, 
and the editor of a neat edition of the 
works of Cowper, was originally a 
weaver ; Robert Carruthers, editor of 
the Inverness Courier, was a journey- 
man bookbinder; Christopher Torrop 
(a rugged name enough!), editor of the 
Edinburgh Evening Post, a youth of 
considerable promise, is the son of a 
tinsmith, and of Swedish extraction ; 
Charles M‘Laren, editor of the Scots- 
man, was originally a mechanic ; Wil- 
liam Bennet, for several years editor of 
the Glasgow Free Press, and of a 
Glasgow magazine which bore his 
name, recently editor of the Glasgow 
Constitutional, was formerly a black- 
smith; the brothers, Robert and James 
Chambers, who conduct the well-known 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, are the 
sons of a tavern-keeper; and Robert 
Chambers, at one period, kept a hook- 
stall on Leith Walk, and while there 
published a small work, entitled Idlus- 
trations of Waverley, which attracted 
the notice of Sir Walter Scott, and 
made him thereafter his warm friend. 
We do not mention these particulars 
with the unworthy iatention of dis- 
paraging, in the slightest degree, the 
VOL, XVII. NO. CI. 
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individuals named. On the contrary, we 
think the success which has attended 
many of their exertions is highly honour- 
able to them. But as, of course, in 
the vicissitudes of their experience, 
some incidents must have occurred, of 
a description calculated to instruct as 
well as to entertain ; and of interest, as 
illustrative of what, to a certain extent, 
may be called the personal history of 
the Scottish press, we do not take any 
unwarrantable liberty in submitting to 
public perusal a few off-hand sketches 
of a portion of the British press with 
which we are intimately acquainted, 
and with many of the editors of which 
we are on terms of friendly intimacy. 
But, although the nature of the sub- 
ject requires that names will be some- 
what freely treated —our object being 
to describe the character and influence 
of the Scottish papers, individually 
and collectively, in connexion with 
the character and influence of those 
who conduct them—we do not intend 
to violate any confidences, or to hazard 
any statements, but such as are guided 
solely by truth and courtesy. 

We set out with saying, that the 
Scoitish press possesses some charac- 
teristic features. What these are, will 
appear from our illustrations as we 
proceed. ‘The details on which we 
are about to enter, are different alto- 
gether from any that have yet appeared 
on the subject; our notices being, in 
some degree, retrospective as well as 
contemporaneous, and personal as well 
as historical. The path which we in- 
tend to pursue in this matter is one not 
yet adopted by any other writer; and 
while we shall purposely steer clear of 
all such debateable matter as relates to 
the mere circulation of the newspapers, 
we shall not hesitate to speak our 
minds freely on the political bias of 
any of them which may be referred to : 
and it is our intention to refer particu- 
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larly only to those which are the most 
remarkable. The information which 
we are enabled to lay before the read- 
ers of Rrcina, relative to the Scottish 
press, is derived from sources which 
are open, in a great measure, to our- 
selves alone. So much by way of 
introduction and explanation. 

Scotland supports fifty-seven news- 
papers, including one devoted wholly 
to advertisements : of these, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow possess eleven each ; 
Perth, four; Aberdeen, Dumfries, and 
Dundee, three each ; Ayr, Berwick, 
Cupar (in Fife), Inverness, Kelso, 
Montrose, Stirling, and Wick, two 
each; and Arbroath, Elgin, Forres, 
Greenock, Kilmarnock, and Paisley, 
one each. And here it may not be out 
of place to remark, that what distin- 
guishes the press of England, and, 
indeed, that of almost every country 
where established institutions are va- 
lued and upheld, as exercising, and as 
calculated to continue to exercise, a 
permanent beneficial influence on the 
national character, is in a particular 
degree observable in the Scottish press. 
We mean the satisfactory evidence 
which it affords of the prevalence of 
Conservative principles among the most 
intelligent and most respectable por- 
tion of the community. I he principal 
and best-written papers — and, it may 
be added, those with the largest circu- 
lation and best advertising connexion 
—in Scotland, as every where else, are 
Conservative ; and while there is no- 
thing noble in sentiment, or elevated 
in character, about the Whig-Radical 
portion of the press, a commanding 
attitude, a proud consciousness of 
right, and a dignified, independent 
bearing, may be traced in every feature 
of the Conservative papers, which the 
others cannot attain, and need not at- 
tempt to imitate. Violating no private 
principle, their great aim is to guard, 
and protect, and perpetuate public 
honour ; and neither prejudice nor 
partiality is allowed to have any in- 
fluence on their opinions, or their vin- 
dication and declaration of public 
duty. 

The first French revolution, from the 
mighty and terrific events which sprung 
from it, occasioned a vast improve- 
ment in the public press of this coun- 
try. To meet the enlarged desire for 
intelligence which was thereby created, 

the newspapers, generally, exhibited 
an important alteration on their ap- 
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pearance and pretensions; and many 
of the papers in Scotland became, to a 
material extent, changed for the bet- 
ter. During the turbulent period that 
followed the outbreak of that tre- 
mendous convulsion, the thirst for news 
was very great; and the proprietors 
and editors made correspondent exer- 
tions to meet the extensive and unusual 
demand for information which was 
generated in the public mind. Many 
of the Scottish papers previously had 
very little original matter, either by 
way of news or discussion; being, in 
general, scarcely better than reprints 
from the London papers, and from each 
other. But, after that event, several of 
the journals then in circulation were 
enlarged ; and new ones were started 
in various parts of the country. In- 
deed, many of the papers which are 
now established and flourishing, were 
not in existence for many years after 
the era of the French revolution. The 
late Dr. Adam, rector of the Edinburgh 
High School, used pathetically to re- 
mark, that he felt scarcely any interest 
in the newspapers after that period. 
But he, unfortunately, was one of those 
who held principles in common with 
that democratic faction who wished to 
introduce into this free country thie 
same hateful system of things as had 
been, for the time, instituted in France ; 
and only his genius, his learning, and 
his unassuming demeanour—the latter, 
certainly, a strange quality for a man 
of democratic tendencies to possess — 
saved him from being classed with 
many who proceeded more actively 
and publicly in their unhappy courses 
than his amiable disposition and retired 
scholarly habits would permit him to 
do. 

We begin with the Edinburgh press. 

The Courant, in many respects, may 
be considered the principal paper in 
Edinburgh, as well as the most remark- 
able, and, in point both of character 
and business connexion, may be said 
to be at the head of the Scottish news- 
paper press. 

The origin of the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant was the Scots Courant, which 
appeared about the beginning of the 
eighteenth, or end of the seventeenth, 
century ; and at first consisted of eight 
small quarto pages, and was sold for 
three-halfpence! It professed to con- 
tain “the occurrences both at home 
and abroad ;” and the editor, or author 

as he called himself, kept a coffee- 
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house, or tavern, in Writers’ Court, 
above the Exchange, where he sold his 
paper, and where “advertisements were 
taken in.” As was usual with the 
newspapers of the period, no original 
matter, of any kind, appeared in its 
columns. The Courant, under its pre- 
sent name, came out in 1705. It was 
then published twice a-week ; but, in 
1718, it was changed to three times 
a-week, At the time the Courant was 
begun, it was customary for persons 
commencing new undertakings, such 
as the starting of a stage-coach, or any- 
thing else ofa public nature, to petition 
the town council for their permission. 
The projector of the Courant, with all 
due formality, sought and obtained the 
requisite sanction of the civic function- 
aries, on condition that nothing against 
the constituted authorities of the place 
should be published in the paper. It 
is singular that this strange “‘reddendo” 
to their license may be said to have 
been fulfilled to the very letter — down 
even to the present day—by the suc- 
cessive proprietors and conductors of 
that publication, 

We suspect, the reason for the pro- 
prietor of the Courant applying to the 
town-council arose from this :—“ After 
the Reformation, the authority of the 
General Assembly succeeded to that of 
the Pope, and no book could be printed 
till a license was obtained, as well from 
the church as the civil magistrate.” 
Such continued to be the law ; at least, 
till the Union. 

At present the Courant, though it 
bears the title of an evening paper, is 
published on the morning of every 
Monday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

It is a curious fact, that the cele- 
brated Daniel Defoe, the author of 
Robinson Crusoe, was editor of the 
Edinburgh Courant for a short season, 
some time between 1706 and 1710; 
having been sent down by government 
to the Scottish metropolis for the pur- 
pose of taking part in the negotiations 
relating to the union of the two king- 
doms. He afterwards, as is well known, 
published a History of the Union with 
Scotland. From that period, till now, 
the Courant, by pursuing a quiet and 
“even tenor”— moderate in its tone, 
and uniform in its principles — has 
come down to us one of the most re- 
spectable of the Scottish papers. It 
may not be uninteresting to state, that 
the Courant was the earliest Scottish 
newspaper which contained what is 
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now known in Scotland by the name 
of a private letter; as it was also the 
first to obtain intelligence by extra- 
ordinary means. During the French 
revolution, the late Mr. David Ramsay, 
the proprietor, managed to anticipate, 
by twenty-four hours, all his Scottish 
contemporaries, in procuring intelli- 
gence from France almost as soon as 
the London papers did; and in this 
way the Courant got a hold of the 
public mind, which it has ever since 
retained. It has acquired especially 
the confidence of the business part of 
the community, and possesses a staid 
elderly gentleman sort of character. 
Supporting no particular party, though 
inclining to the Conservative, it has 
obtained the respect of all; and, un- 
like other papers, it is distrusted by 
none, simply because it makes no 
pretensions. 

The last editor of the Courant was a 
person remarkable in many respects. 
With consummate tact as the conduc- 
tor of a newspaper, he united habits 
the most extravagant, and practices the 
most unprincipled. His name was 
George Houy—a name that will long 
be remembered in the northern metro- 
polis, and is, perhaps, not unknown in 
the southern capital, as borne by one 
who stands accused of daring and 
successful villany. He was originally 
editor of the Fife Herald, a provincial 
sr now of Radical politics, pub- 
ished in Cupar (the birthplace of the 
present attorney-general, Sir John 
Campbell), where his salary was not 
more than 100/. a-year; but, being a 
man of enlarged views of things, Mr. 
Houy, with no other legal resource 
that we ever heard of, not only kept a 
couple of racers and a brace or two of 
pointers, but endeavoured to imitate 
the gentlemen of the county in many 
other extravagances. Of course, he 
could not fail getting deeply into debt; 
but his address was insinuating in the 
extreme, and he had the good fortune 
not only to find people in that limited 
sphere willing enough to be duped, 
but even proud of being taken in by a 
man of his plausible exterior. He was, 
in short, the Brinsley Sheridan of the 
place. No wonder, then, that on his 
removal to Edinburgh, which took 
place in 1826, with an increased sa- 
lary and an extended circle of ac- 
quaintance, and with opportunities 
for excess and display to which, in 
Cupar, he was comparative ly a stranger, 
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he gave way entirely to his natural 
propensities, and entered upon a course 
of dissimulation and deceit which ulti- 
mately led to his disappearance from 
the country. The Sheridan of Cupar 
became the Fauntleroy of Edinburgh ; 
his career, after he took up his abode 
in the Modern Athens, having some- 
what resembled Fauntleroy’s —in all 
except the finale. 

Like that ill-fated banker, Houy 
mixed in good society, filled a respect- 
able and responsible situation, was 
never known to fail in the due and 
efficient discharge of his duties, bore 
a fair and honourable character, was 
trusted and admired, and all the time 
he was pursuing a deep and damning 
system of forgery and fraud. It was 
supposed that, on his flight from Edin- 
burgh in 1828, only two years after he 
had come into it, he had forged to the 
extent of 10,000/., besides being deeply 
in debt! [lis disappearance from “his 
accustomed haunts ”’ was the first inti- 
mation the public had of his defalca- 
tions. With a temerity which was 
equalled only by the boldness of the 
crimes he had so long and so success- 
fully committed, he waited in town 
to the very last. On the evening be- 
fore his flight, he gave a party in his 
own house. He afterwards, for a short 
time, attended a concert in the As- 
sembly Rooms, George’s Street ; drove 
to the Courant office about eleven 
o'clock ; leisurely wrote a critique on 
the performances, which appeared in 
the paper next morning; quitted the 
office, and was never more seen in 
Edinburgh. It was supposed he had 
gone to Anierica, that vast refuge for 
the destitute, and ready receptacle of 
swindlers; where, it was understood, 
he had recourse to his old practices. 
Within the last two or three years he 
has been seen at Brussels, and is bes 
lieved to be now in Paris. 

At Brussels, it is stated, he had re- 
course to his old practices, and com- 
mitted a successful forgery on a Mr. 
R from Fifeshire, who was for a 
short time a resident in that fashion- 
able capital, and got clear off with his 
booty before the latter knew any thing 
about it. In the afternoon of the day 
ou which Houy drew the money, as 
Mr. R was taking a quiet walk 
in the Park, endeavouring to catch an 
appetite for his dinner, he met the 

banker with whom he had lodged his 
money on his arrival in Belgium; who, 
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after the usual compliments and chat 
of the day, remarked on parting, 

“ Apropos, RK 3 you have over- 
drawn your account considerably this 
morning. I cashed your check, be- 
cause L knew there was no risk in so 
doing ; but iy 

“Cashed my check!” interrupted 
R——. “ What check ?” 

“Why, the check you sent this 
forenoon.” 

“‘ Tlere must be some mistake,” said 
R——. “I have written no check 
this week.” 

“ Are you serious ?” said the banker, 
beginning to look perplexed. “ I 
thought { knew your signature too 
well to be in any doubts about it; so 
cashed it at once.” 

“ You'll oblige me,” said R ‘ 
“ by shewing me this check you talk 
about.” 

“ Walk with me to the bank,” said 
the man of discounts, “ and you may 
see it this moment.” 

They proceeded to the bank, and, 
as soon as R cast his eye on the 
fatal paper, he exclaimed, “ That ras- 
cal, Houy, has been at work again! 
Iie served me the same trick before 
leaving Scotland.” Mr. R » we 
believe, had been a useful friend to 
IIouy before his delinquencies became 
known. 

Connected with Houy’s history, a 
remarkable anecdote is told of the for- 
bearance and generosity of an indivi- 
dual formerly intimate with him, but 
whom he had deeply offended. A day 
or two after his flight, this gentleman, 
having left Edinburgh some time be- 
fore, happened to be sitting in a road- 
side inn, in the north of England, 
reading the newspaper, which, to his 
extreme surprise, gave a detail of the 
guilt and disappearance of his former 
acquaintance. He was interrupted by 
some one entering the room. He 
looked up, and beheld—Houy himself; 
who, on seeing whose company he had 
dropped into, turned as “ white as 
milk,”—that is, when not made blue, 
from chalk being mixed with it. The 
gentleman observed his trepidation, and 
coldly said, “ Mr. Houy, you need be 
under no apprehensions from me. I 
believe I have not of late recognised 
you on the streets of Edinburgh, where 
we are both better known, and I shall 
not recognise you here!” 

Ilouy was succeeded by Mr. David 
Buchanan, who is at present the editor 
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of the Courant. He is a native of 
Montrose, where his father was a 
printer, and appears to be between 
50 and 60 years of age. He com- 
menced his newspaper career in Edin- 
burgh about 1809, when he started the 
Register, a Whig paper of the Foxite 
school. From the Register, which did 
not succeed, he was translated to the 
Caledonian Mercury, where he con- 
tinued till Houy’s flight, when he ob- 
tained the editorship of the Courant. 
His style is calm and judicious. Be- 
ing a disciple of Ricardo and Mac- 
culloch, he never inflicts a long article 
on his readers, except when any point 
in political economy comes upon the 
tapis, when he shines. On the bank- 
ing system he is great. Though a 
Whig of the old régime, he appears to 
think that reform has been carried far 
enough already ; and he has a salutary 
dread of the projects and designs of 
rash and speculative men. Mr. Bu- 
chanan edited an edition of Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, and he appears to 
be thoroughly imbued with all the 
views and doctrines of that and the 
other renowned political economists of 
the day. He has written several able 
articles in the Encyclopadia Britannica, 
generally upon geography and political 
economy; and is the author of the 
Edinburgh Gazetteer, published by 
Longman, some years ago. 

The Caledonian Mercury is under- 
stood to be the oldest paper in Edin- 
burgh, and, in fact, in Scotland. Pre- 
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vious to the famous year 1660 there had 
been several news-letters, or papers, 
on the affairs of Scotland, produced in 
London, but reprinted and published 
at Leith, about two miles from Edin- 
burgh, the seaport of the northern 
capital.* The original Mercurius 
Caledonius, which was the first paper 
really written and printed in Scotland, 
was set on foot the last day of the year 
mentioned, by Thomas Sydserff, son to 
the Bishop of Orkney. It was pub- 
lished once a-week, and only continued 
till the 22d of March, 1661. The 
Caledonian Mercury, the paper at pre- 
sent existing under that name, first ap- 
peared in 1720, and, therefore, is not 
so old as it is generally supposed to be. 
In point of seniority of name, however, 
it perhaps claims notice before any of 
the others. It happens at this mo- 
ment to be without an editor, being 
conducted by a knot of young Whig 
lawyers, sucking politicians, and ex- 
pectant commissioners, who, gratui- 
tously, it is said, furnish the requisite 
“ leaders,” &c. 

The most remarkable feature in 
the history of this paper is, that dur- 
ing the short struggle of the pre- 
tender, in 1745, it was his official or- 
gan. All the prince’s public docu- 
ments and despatches appeared in the 
Mercury, until his decisive defeat at 
Culloden. It is now a Whig paper, 
and champion of the government, and 
at one time had an excellent circula- 
tion. Dr. James Browne, author of 








* Leith is celebrated as the place where all the first attempts to establish news- 


papers in Scotland were made. 


These were merely, as we have said, reprints of the 





London journals. It now publishes nothing of higher pretensions than the Commer- 
cial List, a useful twice a-week record of the current trade and shipping of the port; 
that is, of the arrivals and sailings, &c. In the year 1653, Oliver Cromwell pub- 
lished a newspaper at Leith, which existed only six weeks. We have no doubt that 
the numbers of Old Noll’s newspaper could yet be discovered in the Advocates’ 
Library at Edinburgh, if search were made for them. We find the following in a 
History of Edinburgh :—* Soon after the establishment of a post-office (in 1635), the 
increase of general curiosity producing a proportionate inquiry after public trans- 
actions, gave occasion to the setting up of a newspaper. ‘The first of this kind was 
the Mercurius Scoticus, published in 1651; but next year it was given up, and a 
London newspaper was reprinted at Leith. In 1653 this was succeeded by another, 
named Mercurius Politicus, printed likewise in Leith, but in 1655 reprinted at Edin- 
burgh. In 1661, a new paper, entitled Mercurius Caledonius, made its appearance ; 
but lasted only three months. Another then took place, called the Kingdom's 
Intelligencer, which continued seven years. Several others of this stamp were after- 
wards published, but it was not till the year 1699 that an Edinburgh Gazette was 
issued by authority. [It had been first published in 1680, but continued only for a 
short time: it was, more properly speaking, revived in 1699.] In 1709, the town- 
council granted a license to one Mr. David Fearn, an advocate, to print a paper 
called the Scots Postman, and discharged all others to print on his days: but the 
following year, the celebrated Daniel Defoe obtained leave to publish the Edinburgh 
Courant ; which, as it had an existence before that time, seems thus to have been 
older than the Postman, 
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A History of the Highlands and of the 
Highland Clans, and various other 
publications, of whom more anon, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Buchanan in the manage- 
ment of the Mercury, and during his 
reign it was ably enough written ; but 
now and then some articles got into its 
columns which, in a city like Edin- 
burgh, could not fail to create a sensa- 
tion. One of these, in 1829, led to a 
quarrel between Dr. Browne and Mr. 
M‘Laren, the editor of the Scotsman, 
the consequence of which was a duel 
between the parties, in which Mr. Alex- 
ander Peterkin, formerly first clerk of 
the present lord advocate of Scotland 
(Murray), and afterwards editor of the 
New North Briton and Kelso Chro- 
nicle, acted as second to the doctor ; 
and Mr. M‘Donald, sculptor, bottle- 
holder to Mr. M‘Laren. Like the ce- 
lebrated duel between Tom Moore and 
Francis Jeffrey, it was a bloodless af- 
fair; but it afforded a good deal of gos- 
sip and laughter to the guidnuncs of the 
north. 

The North Briton was set up soon 
after, on what is called constitution- 
ally liberal principles, by Dr. Browne, 
in conjunction with Mr. Daniel Lizars, 
bookseller (now in Canada), brother 
of the eminent engraver, and brother- 
in-law of Sir William Jardine, baronet, 
the naturalist. On the fall of the North 
Briton, which, owing to a disagreement 
Setween the proprietors, took place 
when it was three months old, the 
Mercury again received the benefit of 
Dr. Browne’s assistance ; but this time 
his articles were subjected to a surveil- 
lance to which he was not disposed to 
submit, and soon after he left it alto- 
gether; when it was conducted for 
three years by Mr. Cochrane, editor of 
one of the Foreign Quarterly Reviews. 
The Mercury, owing to its slavish ad- 
herence to the pseudo-liberalism of the 
day, has lost a good deal of its stand- 
ing and influence in Edinburgh. It is 
very economically conducted, and is, to 
say the truth, a poor concern. 

The Edinburgh Advertiser was 
started in 1760. It was always what 
may be called a plain-sailing paper. It 
belonged to the late Mr. James Do- 
naldson, of Broughtonhall, son of a 
bookseller in London, who was much 
harassed by ‘the trade” for printing in 
Scotland, and publishing in England, 
Stackhouse’s History of the Bible. The 
London booksellers, at thattime, wished 
to prevent the printing of English copy- 
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rights in Edinburgh as much as pos- 
sible; but they were unable to gain 
their point, —Mr. Donaldson being suc- 
cessful in his resistance. If we recol- 
lect rightly, there was a chancery suit 
about it, in which “ the trade” here 
came off “ second best.” The late 
Mr. Donaldson amassed a considerable 
fortune in business; and, dying eight 
or ten years ago, left 220,000/. to en- 
dow an hospital for poor children, at 
Edinburgh. Some years previous to 
his death, he sold the Advertiser to Mr. 
Claud Muirhead, its present proprie- 
tor. The Advertiser was, for a short 
time, edited by Mr. Robert Chambers ; 
and is now conducted by Dr. Andrew 


Crichton, author of the History of 


Arabia, and several volumes in the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library, who has 
made it an excellent and unflinching 
Conservative paper; one, too, that has 
done good service to the cause. On 
his first appearance in Edinburgh, some 
ten years ago (he came originally from 
Dumfries), he had the prefix of Rev. to 
his name, being, as was understood, a 
licentiate of the Church of Scotland. 
Since his connexion with the press, 
however, he has dropped the Reverend. 
This gentleman, who has recently had 
the degree of LL.D. conferred on him 
by the University of St. Andrews, on 
account of his able and constant de- 
fence of the civil and ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions of his native country, we 
shall again mention when we come to 
speak of the Edinburgh Evening Post. 
The Advertiser is published twice 
a-week. 

The Weekly Journal was set a-going 
in 1790, and was for many years edited 
by Mr. James Ballantyne, the cele- 
brated printer of the Waverley novels, 
with considerable success. Mr. Bal- 
lantyne was a native of Kelso, where 
he for some time carried on business as 
a printer ; and where, with the assist- 
ance ofa person of the name of Hughes, 
for many years in his employment, he 
succeeded in making some improve- 
ments in the typographical art, which 
attracting the notice of Sir Walter 
Scott, the printing ofhis popular work, 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
was intrusted to this provincial printer, 
who executed it in a style of elegance 
till then almost unknown in Scotland. 
Being induced, in 1805, to remove to 
Edinburgh, as a more extensive field 
for his exertions, Mr. Ballantyne’s 
press, from the taste, accuracy, and 
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beauty, displayed in the works which 
successively emanated from it, soon 
acquired an eminence which it has 
ever since retained. Sir Walter Scott, 
the old and constant friend of Mr. 
Ballantyne, was also a proprietor of 
this paper; and in consequence of his 
contributions to it, especially on the 
currency question, as affected Scot- 
land, in his famous letters of “ Malachi 
Malagrowther,” which were afterwards 
embodied in a pamphlet, it acquired 
a large circulation— at one time the 
largest in Edinburgh. It was mainly 
in consequence of these energetic re- 
monstrances that Peel’s Currency Bill 
was not extended to Scotland, where 
the small note system still flourishes. 
The dramatic criticisms of the journal, 
written by Mr. Ballantyne, and the 
musical articles, from the pen of Mr. 
Ilogarth —the latter of whom is the 
author of an excellent and original 
work on the history of music, and at the 
present time writes (though he hates 
and detests its politics) the musical cri- 
ticisms in the Morning Chronicle— 
were not surpassed by those ofany other 
publication of the day. After Mr. Bal- 
lantyne’s death, which happened in 
January 1833, it was conducted by 
Thomas Aird, the author of Religious 
Characteristics, and of various contri- 
butions to Blackwood, distinguished 
for originality and imaginative power. 
lie has since become the editor of the 
Dumfries Herald, « Conservative pa- 
per, started three years ago. The jour- 
ual is now conducted by a nephew of 
Mr. Ballantyne. 

Connected with Mr. Ballantyne’s 
editing of this paper, we may relate the 
following curious anecdote :—In the 
fifth volume of Lockhart’s Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, the speech of George 
IV. at the Great Banquet in the Parlia- 
ment House, Edinburgh, in 1822, is 
given from the Edinburgh Weekly 
Journal, It so bappens that, though 
that version of his majesty’s speech 
appears in all the works published at 
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the time (not newspapers), it is not his 
majesty’s speech at all, but James Bal- 
lantyne’s! at least in so far as the two 
last sentences are concerned. A re- 
porter belonging to the Courant was sit- 
ting beside Mr. Ballantyne, who in- 
vited him, when the feast was over, to 
accompany him to his house, that he 
might look over his notes. The re- 
porter went with him, and wrote out 
the royal speech in his presence. On 
reading the concluding sentences of the 
speech as it was spoken, Mr. Ballan- 
tyne exclaimed, ** Ay! ay! his ma- 
jesty did say so; but it is not good — 
we will improve it!’ With that, he 
took his pen, cancelled what was 
written, and substituted the two sen- 
tences which appeared, and have al- 
ways passed current, as his majesty’s !* 
This is a tolerable specimen of the 
ready tact of “ Jemmy Ballantyne,” 
who was an excellent fellow in his 
way, and generally esteemed. The 
Weekly Journal was originally, and 
till within the last few years, a Tory 
paper. It now inclines to Liberalism 
— more’s the pity ! 

The following characteristic letter 
from Sir Walter Scott to Mr. Ballan- 
tyne, refers to a “ strike” which took 
place among the printers in the Journal 
Office, regarding some work which 
they refused to go on with, unless at 
higher charges than usual :— 


“ Dear James,—I heard of your 
mutiny. We will help you all we can, 
and I advise you to stand firm, and 
punish ringleaders. The men are fools. 
The work would be easily printed in 
London. 

“T return two Ballenden books,— 
History of James VI., and Melville's 
Memoirs, borrowed from you by yours, 
truly, W. Scorr. 

“© Edinburgh, Saturday. 

‘* Many thanks for the Lays of the 
Lindesays, safely received, and de- 
stroyed. I shall want a revise of the en- 
closed.” 


The Edinburgh Chronicle was esta- 


ne 


™ The actual words spoken by his majesty (George IV.) at the banquet in 
Edinburgh, as may be ascertained from the report in the Caledonian Mercury, were: 
—‘‘ lL am indeed ‘satisfied, highly satisfied, with the reception I have received from 


all classes of my subjects. 


I shall ever remember my reception among you, and say 


with truth, with fervour, and with sincerity, that I want words adequately to express 


my feelings.” 
Mr, Ballantyne’s version was :— 


‘‘ T am indeed satisfied, highly satisfied, with the reception I have received from 
all classes of my subjects. How strongly, how deeply, how feelingly, and how sin- 


cerely, I have been affected by all this, no language of mine can adequately express.” 
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blished in 1809, by the late William 
Watson, printer, who, in 1811, started 
another paper, called the Correspond- 
ent, of which we have something to say 
hereafter. There is no paper in Edin- 
burgh, nor, indeed, in the empire, 
which has undergone so many changes, 
both as respects politics and proprie- 
tors, as the Chronicle. It has veered 
round to all the points of the compass. 
At one time it was Tory, then Whig, 
then Radical ; and now again it is 
Whig, or, rather, that “ villanous com- 
pound” which is called Whig-Radical. 
Mr. Edward Hislop, at present editor 
of a Londonderry paper, conducted it 
for some years very judiciously. It af- 
terwards came into the possession of 
the late Mr. David Blackie, writer to 
his majesty’s signet, a cousin of Mr. 
William Jerdan, the talented editor 
of the Literary Gazette, who spe- 
culated a good deal in newspapers, 
by which he ultimately lost all his 
fortune. Mr. Blackie was also pro- 
prietor of the Edinburgh Evening 
Post and Edinburgh Literary Gazette, 
the latter of which has long since 
gone to its account. While Mr. 
Blackie continued proprietor, the 
Chronicle had no distinct editor. After 
his failure, it got into the possession of 
the late Mr. William Blackwood, 
bookseller, and Mr. John Johnston, 
printer. It soon, however, changed 
hands again, and became the property 
of the notorious and thorough-going 
William Tait, of Tait’s Magazine, Mr. 
John Anderson, jun., publisher, and 
Mr. Johnston, printer, when it was 
edited, and in great part written, by 
Mrs. Johnston, wife of the last- 
mentioned individual, the well-known 
authoress of Elizabeth de Bruce, &c. 
It is now, we believe, or was lately, 
the property ofa Mr. Ainslie; and is, 
or was edited, by the Rev. Thomas 
Murray, author of the Literary History 
of Galloway, and lecturer on political 
economy. The Chronicle was origiu- 
ally published on Wednesday morn- 
ing; but some years ago, the time of 
publication was changed to Saturday 
afternoon. 

The Scotsman is the next oldest 
paper. Its first number appeared in 
1817. This newspaper originally came 
out under the direction of Mr. Mac- 
culloch, the political economist, one of 
the titular—that is, the class-less—pro- 
fessors of Stinkomalee; the late Mr. 
William Ritchie, a writer in Edin- 
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burgh, a gentleman of acknowledged 
business habits ; and Mr. Charles Mac- 
laren, its present editor. The Scots- 
man was started avowedly as the organ 
of the Liberal party in Edinburgh, and 
it has all along maintained its position 
among the papers on that side. It was 
at the outset a once-a-week paper, pub- 
lished at tenpence ; but since the year 
1822, it has come out twice a-week, at 
the usual price of the newspapers. ‘The 
change was not at first agreeable to 
some of its readers, and its circulation 
was affected a little in consequence. 
After the fashion of the London Ex- 
aminer, when first started, it professed 
to insert only literary advertisements ; 
but it has long since seen the necessity 
of having a net for all sorts of fish that 
may come. Mr. Maclaren was, as we 
have stated, a mechanic; he was after- 
wards a clerk in the Custom House ; 
but being ofa literary turn, and of re- 
tired and studious habits, he relin- 
quished his situation for the press. 
Although his politics are vile, it is ad- 
mitted that in science he has made 
some progress; his attainments in ge- 
ology, in particular, are considered of 
no contemptible order. The Scotsman 
is the organ of the “ Voluntary” Dis- 
senters, and is characterised by its vio- 
lent, and even sometimes maniac, or 
rather demoniac, attacks upon the 
church and the clergy. 

The Edinburgh Observer, also a 
twice-a-week paper, was established, 
properly speaking, in 1818. In it 
merged the Edinburgh Star, and lat- 
terly the New North Briton. The 
Correspondent, which was started in 
1811, by Mr. Watson, printer, already 
mentioned, continued till 1815, when 
it stopped. It was recommenced in 
1818, under the name of the New Cor- 
respondent. In 1822, a law plea took 
place between Watson and his co- 
proprietors, which ended in the adop- 
tion of the name of the Observer, 
which it still retains. The Correspond- 
ent was a Tory paper of great vigour 
and usefulness. The most remarkable 
thing about it, however, was the intro- 
duction to the Edinburgh press, as its 
editor, of James Browne, LL.D. (then 
a licentiate of the Church of Scotland), 
already referred to, who has since been 
known to the public of the northern 
metropolis, as Tory, Whig, and Ra- 
dical,—oitherwise Colonel Cloud, of 
Blackwood’s Magazine ; successively 
the editor of Constable’s Scots Maga- 
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zine, and of the Caledonian Mercury 
and North Briton, and, some two or 
three years ago, ofa series of unstamped 
political publications, which did not 
succeed ; and the author of a great va- 
riety of works on all possible subjects, 
at few of which his name appears. The 
doctor, who is undoubtedly a man of 
learning and talent, is now, we believe, 
sub-editor of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and a Radical of the first water. 
Having doffed the clerical gown, he has 
been for several years an advocate, or 
barrister, before the Scottish courts ; 
but it has not been his hap to be 
blessed with many briefs. He married 
a cousin of the late General Stewart, 
of Garth, whose Sketches of the High- 
land Regiments were revised, and the 
greater part re-written, by him ; as it is 
known that the gallant general was 
himself no great hand at composition. 
The Observer was for some time 
ably conducted by Mr. Sutherland, 
author of Tales of a Pilgrim, and other 
works of merit. This gentleman wasa 
lieutenant in the Forfarshire militia, 
and died suddenly, some three or four 
years ago, on his arrival at Montrose, 
to which place he had proceeded by 
sea to join his regiment, having left 
Edinburgh that morning in good health. 
On his death, John Malcolm, Esq., 
formerly an officer in the 42d regi- 
ment, became the editor. Mr. Mal- 
colm was the author of Zules of Flood 
and Field, and of several other popular 
works, both in prose and poetry, Un- 
der his management, the Observer ac- 
quired the reputation of being a taste- 
ful and gentlemanly paper. Many of 
his finest poems appeared in its co- 
lumns, and it was altogether more a 
literary thana political journal. Captain 
Malcolm was the son of a clergyman 
in Orkney. He entered the army 
young, was seriously wounded at the 
battle of Toulouse, which rendered 
him lame for life, and retired upon a 
pension. He devoted his time to lite- 
rary pursuits, and died in 1835. The 
Observer for some time belonged to 
the late Sir Patrick Walker, usher of 
the black rod to his majesty in Scot- 
land, who died last year; and Mr. 
Alexander Robertson, writer to the 
signet: but shortly before the death of 
the former it passed into new hands, 
when a young man of the name of 
Thomas Smith was appointed editor. 
But a sort of fatality seems to attend 
the conductors of this paper, as he 
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died not long after his appointment. 
The Observer has had four different 
editors in five years. We know not 
who is its present editor, but the de- 
tails are managed by Mr. Alexander 
Murray. It is moderately liberal in 
its politics, but supports the church 
establishment. Mr. Henry Glassford 
Bell, advocate, author of Summer and 
Winter Hours, one of the most active 
and consistent Conservatives of modern 
Athens, formerly wrote the dramatic 
department of this paper, under the 
signature of “ Acris,” and very pun- 
gent and spirited criticisms they were. 
The Observer, its tendency to Whiggism 
apart, is really a good sort of paper ; and 
the only reason we can imagine why it 
has not hitherto succeeded is, that it 
has till lately preferred pursuing a neu- 
tral course to becoming a party organ. 
If it adopted a decided Conservative 
tone at once, we would answer for its 
success. That gifted and facetious 
gentleman, Mr. Patrick Robertson, 
advocate, was at one time menda- 
ciously set down as one of the pro- 
prietors of the Observer, but we do 
not suppose he ever had any con- 
nexion with the press in his life— 
at least, we know that he never was 
a proprietor of the Edinburgh Ob- 
server; with which the New North 
Briton was incorporated about three 
or four years ago, the copyright of that 
paper having been bought by the pro- 
prietors for 25/.! First and last, the 
North Briton, and New North Briton, 
cost Mr. Lizars, bookseller, consider- 
ably more than 2000/., besides helping 
to involve him to an extent that obliged 
him to give up his business and quit 
Scotland. 

The Edinburgh Evening Post is the 
next in point of age, but far before 
many that have been noticed, in point 
of character and talent. It was started 
in 1827, by, if we are not misin- 
formed, a Mr. Bell, a lithographic 
printer, and its first price was tenpence. 
The copyright, soon after its commence- 
ment, was purchased by Mr. Blackie, 
whose name has been already men- 
tioned. It was always Conservative 
in its politics; but, on coming into 
Mr. Blackie’s hands, it assumed that 
unflinching constitutional tone for 
which it has ever since been distin- 
guished. In its support of the church, 
and of the established institutions of 
the state, in the defence and vindica- 
tion of its party, and in the exposure 
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of the hollow pretensions and dan- 
gerous principles of its Whig-Radical 
opponents, it is fearless, energetic, and 
uncompromising. In the memorable 
year 1829, when the Catholic claims 
were unwisely conceded, the Post 
deemed it its duty to abandon the 
ministry ; and from that period it has 
boldly, and ably, and successfully 
maintained the line of policy advo- 
cated by all enlightened Conservatives 
and true lovers of their country. 
Ifaving all along adhered to its prin- 
ciples, it possesses the full confidence 
of the Conservatives of the North, of 
whom it may in some respect be con- 
sidered the organ. 

The Post is only published on Sa- 
turday evening. In the early part of 
its career, no less than three clergymen 
wrote for it, viz. the Rev. Andrew, now 
Dr. Crichton, who was for some time 
its editor; the Rev. George Milligan, 
now minister of Elie, in Fife, ap- 
pointed thereto by the patron of the 
parish, the well-known and eccentric 
Sir Wyndham Carmichael Anstruther, 
Bart., who succeeded unexpectedly to 
the title and property on the accidental 
death of his boy-nephew at Eton, some 
six years ago, and whose history would 
form a romance of itself;* and the 
Rev. Mr. Neilson, whose singular case, 
as presentee to the church of Little 
Dunkeld, so long formed the subject 
of discussion before the Scottish eccle- 
siastical courts. On Mr. Neilson’s ap- 
pointment to the parish referred to, 
an objection was started to him that, 
though qualitied in all other respects, 
he could not preach in the Gaelic lan- 
guage,—Little Dunkeld lying at the 
very mouth of the Highlands of Perth- 
shire, and this being a qualification 
which, it seems, was considered indis- 
pensable in any minister who may be 
called upon to labour there, The 
legislature, some time ago, gave its 
sanction to a similar regulation with 
regard to the ministers of the Church 
of England in Wales. A bon mot of 
the late Dr. Andrew Thomson, with 
regard to Mr. Neilson’s case, on one 
occasion when it was before the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Church, is worthy 
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of being preserved. The doctor, during 
a long debate on the subject, had heard 
several members of Assembly repeatedly 
use the phrase, “ the mouth of the 
Highlands,” in relation to Little Dun- 
keld, when he got up, and, addressing 
the Moderator, said, “ I have heard a 
great deal of Little Dunkeld being the 
mouth of the Highlands; if it be so, 
it certainly ought to have a Gaelic 
tongue within it.” 

To return to the Post. It continued 
under the editorship of Mr. Crichton 
so long as it remained in the possession 
of Mr. Blackie; and, during this pe- 
riod, most of the young men of talent 
in the northern metropolis wrote for its 
literary department—the Scottish Li- 
terary Gazette being conjoined with it. 
After it had been sold by the creditors 
of Mr. Blackie, who died in September 
1832, at Brompton, of cholera, Mr, 
Crichton obtained the editorship of the 
New North Briton; and ultimately 
succeeded to the management of the 
Advertiser, where he still remains. 

The Evening Post was purchased by 
Mr. Alexander MacAllan, advocate, 
author of the Pocket Lawyer, an able 
and useful digest of the laws of Scot- 
land. Mr. Christopher Torrop, a gen- 
tleman of decided talent, intelligence, 
and spirit, was then appointed editor ; 
which he continues to be, to the profit 
of the paper, and the advancement of 
its reputation. 

The Patriot, a Radical paper, was 
started about three or four years ago. 
It was edited by a Mr. Brunton, who 
died two years since in Paris; and, 
since his death, it has been incorporated 
with the Chronicle. 

The Scottish Pilot was lately esta- 
blished to serve the cause of the Dis- 
senters, whose organ it is. Its editor 
is understood to be a certain Voluntary 
preacher, whose writings have about 
them all that rabid violence which is 
characteristic of his “ order,” when they 
become political agitators. 

It will thus be seen that Edinburgh 
supports nine papers, besides “ the 
Gazette, published by authority,” and 
the North British Advertiser, a weekly 
paper, which admits advertisements 


* At the time this boy-nephew was born, an advertisement appeared in the 
Glasgow papers, offering for sale the reservation of the title and estate of a baronet, 
which depended on the life of a “ sickly infant.” ‘This was understood to be by 
Sir Wyndham, who then considered his chance of inheritance as very little. We 
believe he would have sold his birthright at that time, like Esau, “ for a mess of 


potage.” 
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only, set agoing by two English spe- 
culators, brothers, named “ J. and J. 
Gray.” The metropolis of the North 
has never yet been able to maintain a 
daily paper. 

DEFUNCT PAPERS. 

Within the last half century, many 
attempts to establish new papers have 
been made, and have failed. Registers, 
Beacons, Evaminers, Citizens, Stars, 
North Britons, Constitutions, &c., have 
all been offered to the acceptance of the 
northern public in vain. In 1825, Mr. 
Rintoul, now of the London Spectator, 
attempted to establish the Independent 
Times. It existed only a few months, 
and proved “no go.” The most re- 
markable, in many respects, of these 
unsuccessful journals was the Beacon, 
which, during its brief career, produced 
an excitement in the public mind, 
which did not pass away for some 
time. 

About the year 1820, the Radical 
press in Scotland was very abusive, 
and more than ordinarily licentious. 
The opponents of the government of 
the day were bold and unscrupulous 
in their attacks on public men; and, 
with a ferocity natural to themselves, 
they did not even spare private cha- 
racter. Several of the most honour- 
able and respectable names which 
Scotland then could boast were re- 
peatedly assailed by the base and 
calumnious aspersions of malevolence, 
prejudice, and envy; and _ political 
rancour was carried beyond its legi- 
timate bounds. The friends of the 
constitution, stung by the continued 
and pitiless attacks of their adversaries, 
resolved to combat them with their 
own armoury, as the only effectual 
means of silencing them. This was, 
perhaps, not the most prudent step 
they could have adopted, but it was 
just what might have been expected 
under the circumstances. To crush a 
viper, or annihilate a ‘ pismire,” one 
is not very particular as to the weapon 
one uses; the heel of the boot is more 
frequently applied than any thing else. 
lence originated the Beacon, which 
was commenced in December 1820, 
and lasted only nine months. It was 
nominally edited by a Mr. John Nimmo, 
who, though known previously to the 
public only as a compositor, or jour- 
heyman printer, was a young man of 
considerable talent, and had devoted 
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much of his time to literary studies. 
On the Beacon being given up, he re- 
moved to Paris, and became attached 
to the establishment of M. Galignani, 
where he has ever since remained. . 
That several of the articles which ap- 
peared in its columns were calculated 
to give offence, cannot be denied ; but 
there are many journals now published 
on what is called the Liberal side, 
which contain matter much more scur- 
rilous than what was generally printed 
in the Beacon, which was started ex- 
pressly to oppose the progress of dis- 
affection, and to combat and expose 
the revolutionary doctrines contained 
in libellous and seditious papers, which 
were at that time extensively and in- 
dustriously circulated. The Beacon, 
however, attained a great portion of its 
notoriety from the proceedings of Mr. 
James Stuart, younger of Dunearn, 
then one of the leading Whigs, who 
discovered that ten or twelve of the 
principal public men about Edinburgh, 
friends of the government, had sub- 
scribed a bond for 100/. each, as a 
security for the payment of its expenses. 
The subscription to this bond was a 
mere matter of form. The parties to 
it did not consider themselves pro- 
prietors; nor were they ever consi- 
dered so by any one but a few inter- 
ested and factious individuals, who 
made a handle of this circumstance to 
suit their own views. The real pro- 
prietor had been granted a cash ac- 
count at Sir William Forbes’s bank, 
when, it being customary to have se- 
curities, these gentlemen signed the 
usual bond as guarantees, each to the 
amount of 100/.—nothing more. The 
parties had no control over the paper, 
or any concern in it, in any respect 
whatever. Sir Walter Scott was one 
of those who signed this important 
document; and he, of course, was ex- 
posed, with the rest, to all the obloquy 
and abuse that was poured upon them, 
on the discovery of the names. In the 
fifth volume of his Life of Scott, Mr. 
Lockhart, alluding to the Beacon, 
denies that Sir Walter had any con- 
cern in the writing or editing of it. 
Even although he had been willing, 
he was not permitted to interfere in 
any way in its management. “ Every 
part of the advice,” says Mr. Lockhart, 
“with which the only man in the 
whole conclave that understood a jot 
about such things coupled his tender 
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of alliance, was departed from in prac- 
tice.” Certainly, no part of the re- 
sponsibility of the concern attaches to 
Sir Walter. 

The publication of the names of 
those who were supposed and declared 
to be the proprietors led to the instant 
discontinuance of the paper; and as 
various actions of damages were threat- 
ened, several parties who, it was be- 
lieved, could give evidence, left Edin- 
burgh ; but, to the honour of prioters, 
be it told, that three or four compositors, 
who could have established all that was 
required, and who knew that they would 
be liberally rewarded had they split, 
remained at home, and, for years, no 
human being ever heard them divulge 
who were the writers of the articles 
that had caused so much dispute. One 
of the first results of outbreak, or rather 
of upbreak, was Mr. Stuart’s horse- 
whipping the printer, Mr. Stevenson, 
in the Parliament Square of Edinburgh. 
The latter, however, posted his oppo- 
nent, and averred that he had been the 
whipper, not the whipped. Then fol- 
loon actions at law. The late Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, brother of the 
duke of that name, obtained a verdict, 
with one shilling damages; and Mr., 
now Sir James Gibson Craig, a verdict, 
with five hundred pounds damages, for 
a libel ; the import of which was, that, 
as agent for the Bank of England, he 
had prosecuted an individual for utter- 
ing forged notes, solely for the emolu- 
ments which would accrue to himself, 
as agent. Even Sir James’s bitterest 
political enemies considered this as 
going too far. He has always been 
known as a keen partisan on the Whig 
side, and verily he has had his reward ! 
but, as a professional man, we believe, 
there is not a stain upon his character. 

A paper had been commenced in 
the town of Hamilton, called the 
Clydesdale Journal, which afterwards 
was transferred to Glasgow, and brought 
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out under the name of the Sentinel. It 
was edited by Mr. Alexander, since of 
the Morning Journal, lately of the Li- 
verpool Standard, and now of the Liver- 
pool Mail. In the Sentinel, several 
articles reflecting on Mr. Stuart ap- 
peared; and, in a poetical effusion, 
there occurred a stanza, containing an 
allusion and a metre, which he could 
not brook ; and he managed to obtain 
possession of the manuscript of the 
poem, it is said, in a questionable 
manner, and under circumstances in 
which a former partner of Mr, Alexan- 
der, named Borthwick, was implicated. 
Mr. Stuart immediately, through the 
late Earl of Rosslyn, challenged Sir 
Alexander Boswell, Bart., the ascer- 
tained author of the verses.* Sir Alex- 
ander was the eldest son of the bio- 
grapher of Johnson, and was a most 
chivalrous and high-minded gentleman. 
In that unhappy duel he lost his life. 
Mr. Stuart was tried for murder and 
acquitted; and almost immediately 
after departed from Edinburgh, and 
proceeded to the United States of 
America, where he remained until 
about the time the Whig ministry 
came into power, when he reappeared 
in this country as editor of the Courier 
newspaper, and author of a work on 
America. Mindful ofthe services he had 
formerly rendered them, the Whig party 
afterwards appointed him a_ factory 
commissioner, which we believe (for 
we do not profess to know a great deal 
of such a personage) he still is. It 
will serve to shew what sort of stuff a 
Whig-Radical of Mr. Stuart’s calibre 
is made of, when it is stated that, as 
editor of the evening paper referred to, 
he attacked the late Earl of Rosslyn 
—his second, be it remembered, in the 
affair of the duel, and one of those 
faithful friends who accompanied him 
even to the bar of the Lligh Court of 
Justiciary — yes ! deliberately assailed 
his lordship, or permitted it to be done 











* In the poetical effusion, the following was the offensive stanza :— 


‘** There’s stot-feeder Stuart 
Kent for that fat cowart, 
How glegly he kicks ony ba’ man ; 
An’ Gibson, lang chiel, man, 
Whose height might serve weel, man, 
To read his ain name on a wa’, man.” 


Stuart was a feeder of fat cattle, and the word “‘ cowart” here did not allude to 
his courage, but meant cow-herd ; and was inserted merely for ‘ the sake of metre,’ 


which Byron says is as absolute in its way as a king. 
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in his paper, which is the same thing— 
for his public conduct as lord-lieute- 
nant of the county of Fife. Such is 
Whig gratitude ! 

On June 25, 1822, Mr. Abercromby, 
the present Speaker, brought the state 
of the Scottish press before the House 
of Commons. Lis speech was, per- 
haps, one of the most one-sided and 
disingenuous ever offered in that as- 
sembly. Ife made a savage and unsup- 
ported “ dead-set” on the then lord- 
advocate, Sir William Rae, Bart., and 
the Scottish law-officers of the crown ; 
but the advocate answered him in a 
powerful and most satisfactory speech, 
and he was signally and triumphantly 
defeated. Almost the whole of Mr. 
Abercromby’s observations on that oc- 
casion were directed against the Con- 
servative newspapers, although the Li- 
beral press at that period was noto- 
riously culpable and scurrilous. He 
made some averments relative to the 
Correspondent, in particular, which 
were as wide of the truth as possibly 
could be. Respect for the dead alone 
restrains us from divulging many se- 
crets, which might perhaps astonish 
some of the living, respecting the state 
of the Liberal papers about that period. 
We shall merely mention one anecdote 
regarding the atrociously vindictive and 
intimidating way in which they were, 
in too many cases, conducted. In 
February 1820, a person of the name 
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of M‘Leod was indicted for publishing 
seditious matter in a paper called the 
Spirit of the Union. Mr. Murray, a 
reporter from the Correspondent, at- 
tended the trial as a matter of course. 
The trial was postponed ; but, on leav- 
ing the court, the Correspondent being 
published that same day, he inserted a 
brief notice of what had taken place, 
not probably twelve lines in all — what 
is done, in fact, every day in the London 
papers. This publication, however, 
was held to be a contempt of court; 
and Mr. Murray was sentenced for it 
to a month’s imprisonment. Will it 
be believed that, although the practice 
of noticing, in a similar manner, cases 
before the Justiciary Court had been 
common for a great many years, yet a 
Whig paper insisted that it was done 
purposely and designedly to injure the 
accused! The reporter has, through- 
out his long professional life, borne the 
character of being one of the most im- 
partial writers counected with the press. 
He was afterwards attached to the Cou- 
rant ; and subsequently became editor 
of the Fifeshire Journal, a sound con- 
stitutional paper, established about five 
years ago in Kirkcaldy, which he con- 
ducted with considerable credit and 
success. 

Our notices of the metropolitan press 
having occupied so much space, we 
must defer for the present our sketches 
of the provincial papers of Scotland. 





WAVAL NOVELISTS. 


Wonks of imagination constitute one 
of the staple commodities of literature, 
whether considered in a mercantile or 
a mental point of view. Much respons- 
ibility devolves on the publishers : on 
them depends the quality of the current 
literature of the day, and the remunera- 
tion to authors and themselves. After 
some experience, and much varied in- 
tercourse with that race, we are reluct- 
antly compelled to say, that less im- 
provement has taken place among 
them than in any other class. They 
wear the same characteristics as the 
men who gravely rejected Newton, 
sneered at Hume, shook their heads at 
Gibbon, and have thrown obstacles in 
the way of every author who has pro- 
duced the standard works of English 
literature, until driven by the superior 





taste and knowledge of the public to 
adopt them. In the lighter walks of 
literature, they have done their utmost 
to vitiate the public taste, by rejecting 
or objecting to the high-toned, the 
beautiful, the interesting, and the di- 
dactic, excepting (as before) those 
works of which the public voice 
has demanded reprints, and which 
they must see are, in the long run, 
by far the most profitable. Works 
without dramatic structure, flimsy in 
conception, unformed in style, false 
in feeling and sentiment, replete with 
vulgarity, often indelicate, and exu- 
berant in rabbles of words, designated 
as passion, constitute by far the greater 
number of volumes called novels. The 
class next above those are marked by 
a mixture of talent, carelessness, ine- 
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quality of execution, self-sufficiency of 
manner, and deficiency of moral. Then 
comes the professional novels, in which 
are to be found many fine descriptions, 
and isolated instances of the full mani- 
festation of the highest qualities of our 
nature ; but which all fail in the weav- 
ing of the dramatic texture, and in the 
variety of the incidents which, though 
inwrought with the climax, should 
spring from the peculiarities of cha- 
racter intended to be exemplified. 
The next is the simple didactic, which 
would be imperfect if the dramatic 
texture were not skilfully woven, and 
the progressive action of all the cha- 
racters continued to the climax, so that 
the moral was perfect. Miss Edge- 
worth’s Patronage is one of the most 
elaborate specimens of the didactic 
novel we possess; and it is in every 
library, and a book of amusement and 
instruction for the young and the old. 
The highest, and by far the most diffi- 
cult, is the historical novel. In it 
should be combined the facts of history 
—correctness of manners, language, 


and costume— precise descriptions of 


scenery —characters all acting in exact 
conformity with history, and each ma- 
nifesting itself in accordance with its 
metaphysical delineation, under vary- 
ing circumstances. To all this must 
be added narrative, dialogue, feeling, 
passion, reflections; and a tissue so 
exquisitely woven, as imperceptibly 
to work out the climax, which should 
accord at once with dramatic and 
didactic truth. Some of Sir Walter 
Scott's historical novels almost realise 
the above desiderata. The incomplete- 
ness of the dramatic texture is the fail- 
ing most apparent in that great master. 
If the publishers were to encourage 
such works, and reject the flimsy rub- 
bish referring to modern fashion, or 
modern brutality, they would act more 
in accordance with the public feeling 
and their own interests. Waste-paper 
dealers have purchased tens of thou- 
sands of the remainders of those works, 
which incontrovertibly shews that the 
readers are glutted, ad nauseam, with 
the surfeiting mixture. True and un- 
affected delineations of simple life are 
always attractive and useful; and when 
written with a clear and discriminating 
knowledge of the faculties bestowed on 
mankind, are valuable, as giving a 
knowledge of our nature, while our 
minds are amused, and our hearts im- 
proved. There are very few of such 
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books ; but they continue to keep a 
firm hold of the public mind. 

The works before us are in some de- 
gree professional ; and the professional 
characters, incidents, and descriptions, 
are decidedly the superior parts of 
them. Captain Marryat is, without 
doubt, a man of talent; his novels 
prove that fact, and, at the same time, 
his own consciousness of being able to 
write such works with ease and ra- 
pidity. There is an internal evidence 
of being regardless of the public esti- 
mation of his writings, so that they sell. 
With the exception of some naval de- 
scriptions, no parts can be classed 
among the first novelists. The frigate, 
close-hauled, attempting to weather the 
reef, falling off from her course, having 
the mainsail, at all risks, got on her, 
and then just weathering the reef, is 
true and dramatically narrated. No 
seaman can read that description with- 
out the deepest interest, and great ad- 
miration. The action between the brig 
and the three privateers is graphically 
told, and the beautiful mancuvres 
easily followed by a reader accustomed 
to nautical strategy. The same enco- 
miums may be passed on the fight 
between the two sloops of war off the 
Texel, and between the frigates on the 
northern coasts of France. All the 
cutting-out and boarding exploits are 
told to the life. The storm, the attack 
on the disabled line-of-battle ship, and 
the wreck of the Aspasia, no one but a 
seaman could have delineated, and we 
fear that no one but a seaman can fully 
appreciate. The subsequent incidents 
are overwrought, and consequently lose 
effect, and diminish, by the continua- 
tion of the horrors, the interest in the 
dreadful catastrophe. Tne whole scene 
is what in art is termed charged. 
Tempest — a _lee-shore — lightning, 
which scathes the ship and crew— 
a battle with an enemy’s ship in dis- 
tress, which is stranded, and her crew 
engulfed — the frigate wrecked on a 
reef, and nearly all her crew whelmed 
in the raging surge—those remaining 
perishing with cold, and some leaping 
raving mad into a watery grave —the 
few who reached the shore finding 
their few surviving enemies in a ruined 
shealing, who, with the remnant of the 
frigate’s crew, are attacked by Irish 
wreckers, and the shealing blown and 
burnt to pieces by the ignition of a 
cask of spirits, and the wounded and 
exhausted men within dying, 
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screams of agony, amidst fire and 
blood —the hero stabbed, but rescued 

by the heroine, and carried to the 

castle, which is his own; and where the 

heroine’s father poisons him, who had 

been betrothed to his only child, who 

dies of a broken heart, while the father 

blows out his brains. To string toge- 

ther such a tissue of horrors is not 

difficult; but it is not in good taste, 

because probability is outraged; and 

even the professional precision and un- 
hesitating style of the author cannot 
veil the fustian and rhodomontade of 
the conception. 

Captain Marryat has an energetic 
imagination, without much scope, and 
less variety. The feeling for the beau- 
tiful is weak in him; and every effort 
to display it is laboured and of short 
duration. His attempts at the sublime 
sink into the terrible, of which he is a 
great master, particularly in all which 
relates to the ocean or his profession. 

We have said that the scope of his 
imagination is limited, and not varied, 
It is our duty to prove the assertion, 
though the task be painful, and not 
amusing, excepting to those who are 
fond of analysis. 

We must commence our dissection 
with the dramatis persone. There are 
three novels whose heroes are three 
orphans, or foundlings, who have each 
a young friend, a kind of secondary 
hero, not in a much better worldly 
plight. All three meet with friends, 
who give or leave to them fortunes. 
All three fall in love with women, 
superiors in station and fortune. In 
one, a lawyer retains possession of the 
property of a loving pair; in the se- 
cond, an uncle, a queer compound of 
gipsy, quack-doctor, conjuror, fortune- 
teller, child-stealer, murderer, and 
suicide, does the same. In a third, 
an uncle usurps the title and rights, 
substitutes a male child for his own, 
and dies of apoplexy at that child 
being smashed on the stones close to 
him. Ina fourth, we have a villain of 
the same stamp, rather more highly 
coloured, who murders his wife, poisons 
the man whose estate he has revelled in, 
and then destroys himself, after seeing 
the heart of his only child broken. It 
is curious to observe how gradually the 
first conception has heen added to in 
each successive tale, until he stands 
forth a fiend incarnate. In all this 


there is evidently a narrowness of con- 
ception. 


No master-spirit could en- 


Captain Marryat. 
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dure to use the same character, with 
modifications, as one of the chief actors 

in each new novel. ‘The advice of 

Dominie and Masterton is nearly the 

same. The former is made to fall in 

love quite out of keeping with his 

character ; so is Cophagus. Japhet is 

indignant at Masterton, and declares 

his independence, and starts off to seek 

adventures. Jacob does precisely the 

same to Drummond. The manner in 

which the mother of Cecilia is informed 

of her being alive, and in which Mary 
Stapleton is told of the safety of Tom, 
nearly resemble each other. Japhet is 
in prison; sois Tom. Both run great 
distances ; both escape hanging. Jacob 
and Japhet both suffer from false ac- 
cusation. The acquaintances of the 
Turnbulls, in Jacob Faithful, and of 
Japhet, fall away on their apparent 
changes of fortunes. The similarities 
of the female characters are nearly as 
marked. Fleta and Lilly, the gipsy 
queen and Lilly’s mother, are coloured, 
with very little alteration, from the same 
outlines. Sarah, the Dutch burgo- 
master’s daughter, Mrs. M‘Elvina, and 
Miss Rainscourt, may all stand for each 
other. Norah, who murders Seymour, 
and the demon-mother of Vanslyperken, 
who does her best to murder Small- 
bones, are from the same mould, though 
the former is a very faint impression of 
the over-wrought mother. Even Small- 
bones is an orphan and an outcast, and 
has some points of resemblance to 
Tom. Hopkins and Vanslyperken are 
both commanders of vessels of war, 
eavesdroppers, cowards, slanderers, 
liars, tyrants, and fools. The lower 
order of women are as nearly alike. 
The higher class of naval officers differ 
very little from each other. We think 
that we have sufficiently substantiated 
our opinion, or we could have drawn 
the parallel to a much greater length, 
and, by internal evidence, have shewn 
how little variety there appears to be 
in the author's imagination. It brings 
to mind what the German Musical 
Genius, when a mere lad, said to Ros- 
sini: — Sir, so many combinations of 
sound you have in your head, and 
never more will you have.” So many 
outlines has the author in his head; 
and more, unless he takes great pains, 
never will he manifest. 

The fact is, Captain Marryat is an 
observer of manners, and of peculiari- 
ties of character openly manifested, 
but he is no metaphysician. He never 
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considers the actual (i.e. when drawn 
from life) or intended (when delineated 
by the imagination) faculties most 
strongly impressed on the character, 
and then making them act in accord- 
ance, under the circumstances in which 
they are placed, contrast or coincide 
with other of the dramatis persone, 
while the events hasten on the climax. 

There is a material difference be- 
tween stringing together commonplace 
incidents and conceiving clearly and 
broadly a whole subject, and adorning 
it with appropriate ornaments as it 
is woven into a dramatic tale. The 
former is Captain Marryat’s forte, 
the latter is apparently beyond the 
grasp of his imagination; and in no 
one instance, even for a short duration, 
has he shewn himself capable of gazing 
“on the visions pale of poesy.” Ilis 
philosophy, like his metaphysics, is 
uncertain, and shews that his opinions 
are not formed on principles, but are 
confused and obscure. The following 
is one of many proofs scattered through 
his volumes : 


“ How much are we the sport of cir- 
cumstances, and how insensibly they 
work out our career in this world! With 
the best intentions, we go wrong; insti- 
gated by unworthy motives, we fall on 
our feet; and the chapter of accidents 
has more influence over the best regu- 
lated minds than all the chapters in the 
Bible.” —Jacob Faithful, Vol. iii, p. 77. 


This is very superficial philosophy, 
and very careless and ill-judged. The 
great immutable laws which govern 
the physical world account for nearly 
all the effects on ourselves ; when fol- 
lowed, they are productive of good ; 
when deviated from, are productive of 
injury. The same irresistible moral 
laws operate on the mind, and are as 
immutable. Why the effects of igno- 
rance and imbecility should have some- 
times the effects of vice, is a profound 
subject, and would require many pages 
to discuss. 

A reference to general laws and their 
consequences, general good, will illus- 
trate the subject in many particulars ; 
the remainder we must bow to, with 
confidence in the perfect benevolence 
of the great Creator. There are many 
reflections in the eighteen volumes we 
have read which are sound and good, 
and shew observation and correct rea- 
soning; but they are isolated, and not 
so interwoven with the structure as to 
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have a didactic character. Among the 
best are the reflections of Dominie in 
the churchyard. The yarns, or epi- 
sodes, in the volumes, are not above 
mediocrity, and many below it. The 
freaks of the seafaring dramatis persone 
are, many of them, amusing, and all 
spiritedly told, as if con amore. The 
Young Quakeress is the most refined 
effort at delineation in the volumes, 
aud is so touched that it approaches 
near to a perfect portrait. To make 
such a being resist the remark of her 
husband, and go to a ball with a dress 
cut indelicately low, is out of keeping, 
and injures the impression previously 
made. Captain Marryat has a turn 
for satire, and never loses an oppor- 
tunity of turning it against woman. 
If the satire on this point had been 
general, it would have been just; and 
he might have added, that no man of 
taste can endure the displays of the 
young and beautiful, as being almost 
a meretricious insult to themselves : 
in the old, such displays are disgusting. 
If the question of high and low dresses 
could be decided by ballot among the 
men, there would be ninety-nine in 
every hundred for the former, as com- 
porting more with delicacy, refinement, 
and taste. 

As we have said, there can be no 
doubt Capt. Marryat is a man of talent ; 
but he does not estimate fairly the judg- 
ment and taste of the public, and writes 
currente calamo, and sometimes even 
offends both taste and delicacy. He 
does not stand alone, for Mr. Lockhart 
has narrated, in the sixth volume of his 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, an anecdote 
from his journal, which is sufficient to 
banish it from the table of a drawing- 
room, and for which he deserves the 
severest censure. The story, too, is 
old, and without even wit or point to 
plead in extenuation of its insertion. 
Captain Marryat is certainly capable 
of writing a finer tale than he has 
hitherto published, unless he has ex- 
hausted his store of anecdotes and 
“yarns.” Study, and the cultivation 
of the higher efforts of sustained ima- 
gination, might supply their place. The 
rejection of all characters, situations, 
incidents, and reflections, which assi- 
milate to any in his works, is necessary, 
and more care in the structure of his 
tales, &c.; finer drawing in his descrip- 
tions, and more keeping and breadth 
of light and shade are necessary: all 
vulgarity, which is useless, and abounds 
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in his novels, must be avoided. Those 
rules adhered to, and we may yet see 
a work by him which may stand by 
that first, and, as yet, incomparable 
naval tale, The Younger Son, by 
Trelawney. 

Whether that extraordinary work is 
an autobiography or not, we cannot 
say. It has been said, that Mrs. 
Shelley cut out a considerable por- 
tion of the manuscript, as being un- 
suited to the public taste; and that, 
in so doing, the force of the narrative 
was reduced. What the force of the 
narrative was before the depletion, 
must remain unknown ; in our opinion, 
it does not appear to have been weak- 
ened or mutilated. ‘That work bears, 
particularly in the early part of it, 
every appearance of truth: the pro- 
gress of the story, the manner in which 
the characters are introduced, and then 
sustained, is in the highest dramatic 
style. Zeila, the Arab maid, is, be- 
yond all comparison, the most beauti- 
ful, te most interesting, and the most 
original portrait of a woman, to be 
found among modern novelists. Her 
purity, simplicity, gentleness, affection, 
heroism of nature, force of character, 
gemmed in all that is feminine and 
graceful, and made prominent by an 
individuality which raises her to a de- 
lineation of a lovely being, is without 
either a prototype or an equal, and, as 
yet, without an imitation. The same 
clear conception and decided hand have 
marked every character with the dis- 
tinctness which constitutes individu- 
ality. De Ruyter is nearly, in his 
way, as fine as Zeila, and excites at- 
tention and deep interest. The nar- 
rative flows on, and the personal in- 
terest is never rendered secondary by 
the incidents, however novel, startling, 
or great; because some, or all, of the 
dramatis persone, are the actors. The 
incidents are never composed of me- 
diocre “ yarns,” as in Marryat. The 
nautical descriptions are much finer 
than those of any other naval novelist ; 
for, while they shew the knowledge of 
a seaman, they are described with such 
fidelity, spirit, and feeling, as to be in 
description what only the pencil of 
Vandevelde the younger could have 
embodied on canvass. The scenery of 
the Indian ocean and its almost un- 
known islands is drawn with a poet's 
feeling and a painter’s eye. Whether 
the swampy coast of Borneo— the 
sunny paradise of some smaller isles 
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—the dreadful reefs, over which the 
heavy surges for ever roll — the calm 
and silent bay — the haunts of savage 
pirates—the lone and watery islets, 
inhabited by a primitive people — or 
the frowning headland, are to be drawn, 
the same master-hand conveys the most 
perfect impression. ‘The sea-fight, the 
storm, the calm, the sudden hurricane, 
are equally high in character: no con- 
trasts are studied, and none brought 
into juxtaposition. Zeila is sufficient 
to constitute the balance, while it leaves 
the other characters to follow their na- 
tural dictates, without being converted 
into puppets merely for contrast. If 
that was intended by the writer, it is a 
bold and masterly conception, as ori- 
ginal as any other part of the story. 
The style is manly, terse, and vigorous. 
The interest becomes intense; and 
from all the scenes of violence and 
blood, and storm and wreck, a didactic 
impression is left on the mind, more 
useful than the trite apophthegm of a 
moral. The Younger Son and <dAnas- 
tusius class together. We prefer the 
Younger Son in every particular; but, 
as they stand alone, we have put them 
in the same bracket. 

Captain Glasscock has written se- 
veral naval works, and, being himself a 
thorough seaman, with a perfect know- 
ledge of the characteristics of the sailor, 
and a very quick perception of the pe- 
culiarities with which they are mani- 
fested, his pictures convey to the ge- 
neral reader a more correct delineation 
of the “ foremast man” than any other 
of the naval novelists. Captain Glass- 
cock evidently loves his profession, and 
the peculiar and hardy race he, in the 
common course of duty, commands, 
and seems to possess a perfect mastery 
over their minds. A higher meed of 
praise is due to him for his work on 
the duties of uaval officers. It ought 
to be the vade mecum of every officer, 
from the midshipman to the admiral. 
Let the young aspirant learn the spirit 
and meaning, if not the very words, by 
heart, and they will imbue him with the 
highest feelings ofan officer and a gen- 
tleman, and render him an ornament to 
his profession, and be productive of 
happiness to himself and those com- 
manded by him. It was a book much 
wanted, and will, we trust, be con- 
stantly disseminated. 

If Captain Glasscock were to write a 
beautifully conceived tale, illustrating 
progressively every condition and man- 
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cuvre of a ship, from her being a hull 
in dock, to a wreck with all her masts 
gone, breakers a-stern, all her anchors 
a-head, yet dragging, and connect the 
dramatis persone with the tale, and 
make the whole a manual of seaman- 
ship, and a guide of conduct for an 
officer, it would be of national use. 
It would require time and care, and 
much consideration in the structure. 
Captain Glasscock’s talent would en- 
able him to perfect such a book. The 
philosophical knowledge which might 
be conveyed in the simple illustrative 
style of Amott would be extensive and 
useful. 

Sometimes we hear of the deteriora- 
tion of our navy and our naval men, 
as if ignorance, violence, blasphemy, 
capriciousness, and severity of punish- 
ment, constituted perfection of com- 
mand. No man can prove vicious 
conduct to be a consequence of 
knowledge ; neither can it be said 
to render men more brutal. Oaths 
and blasphemy, without doubt, add 
dignity to command, as much as they 
add force to argument, energy to elocu- 
tion, point to wit, and give the stamp 
ofa true-born gentleman. Ofviolence 
and capriciousness, we can only re- 
mark, that “ true bravery is sedate and 
inoflensive ; if it refuse to submit to 
insult, it offers none, and is as much 
ashamed of injustice and overbearing 
insolence as of cowardice.” est as- 
sured that the same invincible spirit 
exists among our seamen as when 
Blake or Nelson led them on to victory ; 
and that the increasing information, 
gentlemanly bearing (illustrated by the 
words “ suaviter in modo, fortiter in 
ve”) of our officers, will by no means 
diminish their heroism or enterprise, 
and will certainly render their ships 
happier, and offer, from the diminution 
of violence, caprice, and punishment, a 
greater inducement to seamen to volun- 
teer for the naval service. In it the 
comfort and safety are far greater than 
in the merchant service, while the la- 
bour is less. The useless severity of 
punishment, which seldom bore any 
proportion to the fault; the undue re- 
straint on liberty when in harbour; 
the miserable pittance of wages; the 
uncertainty of support in old age, were, 
and are, the true causes of difficulty in 
manning our ships. Remove these 
crying and ungrateful sins, and there 
will be found no difficulty in getting 
men when wanted It is a curious 
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fact, that no great commander was ever 
tyrannical over his men,—no really 
gallant and humane captain ever had to 
wait long for a crew of volunteers. 
Tartars, brutes, and fools, are as well 
known by character among seafaring 
men as if they wore labels on their 
backs. Ifit were denied that caprice 
and tyranny exist, how is it that two 
ships of equal force, fitted out in the 
same port, receiving or procuring her 
men in the same way, and sent to per- 
form the same duties, should present 
the strange discrepancy of one ship’s 
company going on with the routine of 
duty with little or no punishment, and 
the other with the cat-o’-nine-tails, the 
rope’s end, and the rattan, for ever in- 
flicting lashes, and producing discon- 
tent? 

It would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to answer that interrogation. Ad- 
mitting the fact, which cannot be 
doubted, the result is, that the delin- 
quents are the commanders, and not 
the men. A thorough seaman, who 
knows his duty, and does it, and is 
just and kind to his men, and makes 
all allowances for their peculiarities, 
and teaches them to feel that he is in- 
terested in their comfort, will seldom 
have to find fault with the manner in 
which the duty is performed. Among 
many, some idle and worthless will be 
found. The immortal Collingwood 
had many refractory spirits sent to 
him, and by his judicious treatment 
generally made useful men of them, 
without the application of the cat! 

It has been said, that to dispense 
with corporal punishment is impossi- 
ble, and that both our warlike services 
would be disorganised without it. 
There are some crimes which deserve 
such punishment in moderation; but 
that should only be inflicted after 
fair investigation, and the judgment of 
at least four officers. In ninety-nine 
cases out ofa hundred the fault bore 
no proportion to the severity of the 
punishment, particularly in the army. 
In both professions the commanding 
officers had far too much power ; and 
in both, instances of tyranny, caprice, 
and injustice, were common. No 
man should be entrusted with unli- 
mited and almost irresponsible power ; 
the strongest barriers should be placed 
between him and the probability of his 
misusing it; and the strictest and most 
uncampromising scrutiny should be 
enforced on any appearance of undue 
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severity. It is infantine imbecility to 
affirm that men cannot be commanded, 
and brought to a high state of disci- 
pline, without the infliction of brute 
force. Ile who knows how to com- 
mand men and himself, will always be 
able to command more by force cf mind, 
and less by scourges and violence. 

Have our naval novels inculcated 
such doctrines? Wave the writers 
used their talent and knowledge to 
shew how improvements may be intro- 
duced into their service, without di- 
minishing the interest of their tales ? 
None of them have chosen to take suf- 
ficient trouble to blend the useful and 
the interesting, and for that neglect 
they are responsible. An author, | par- 
ticulorly a professional one, has a 
higher duty to perform than merely to 
amuse or astonish. To draw different 
characters, and leave the reader to com- 
pare them, and draw his own con- 
clusions, is not sufficient. It is his 
duty skilfully to point out the evils of 
the one, and the benefits derived from 
the other; and to castigate with un- 
sparing hand tyrants, and that most 
verminlike of things in authority, the 
narrow-minded martinet. 

In the United Service Journal for 
December last are some manly and 
philanthropic pages on the causes of 
military punishment, and the want of 
instruction of the men. The remarks 
are equally applicable to the navy, 
and should be carefully read and re- 
flected upon by every officer. To sup- 
pose that the English seaman would be 
less capable of doing his duty—would 
be less gallant, less daring, or more 
difficult to command, because he was 
more informed, would be a barbarian 
idea, beneath the intellect ofa Llottentot 
or Esquimaux. Should another war 
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break out—which Heaven forbid !—the 
naval combats will be very different 
from what they have ever been. Steam- 
ships of war (not such rubbish as 
now have that name) will settle the 
matter pretty quickly, and knowledge 
in every man on board of them will be 
found very advantageous. Lvery of- 
ficer should now undergo an exa- 
mination in mechanics and the ap- 
plication of steam to ships, before he 
obtains a commission, and once pre- 
vious to his being appointed either asa 
lieutenant or commander. A know- 
ledge of projectiles should also be re- 
quired. The instruction given by Sir 
Philip Broke (and the expense he was 
personally at) to his men was in great. 
measure the cause of his victory. The 
art of burning ships is now so well 
known, that few could escape; and the 
certainty of sinking by close concen- 
trated fire would make a naval engage- 
ment a fatal and short encounter, very 
different from the mauling and crash- 
ing work of days gone by. 

We have been led into this digres- 
sion by thinking that our naval novelists 
have not taken sufficiently high ground ; 
and that, being well-informed officers, 
and men of talent, they might instruct 
in every way, as well as amuse. “ A 
Cruise,” which should combine a well- 
told tale, and the mere philosophy and 
natural history of all that crossed their 
way, would be generally instructive, 
and interesting, and professionally use- 
ful. Captain Marryat has here and 
there given a dash of philosophy, but 
not of the profoundest character, and 
not always clearly expressed. With 
his quick abilities, and with study, he 
might place himself far higher as a 
writer than he has yet done. 


FOUR GERMAN DITTIES, 


A TRAGIC STORY. 


BY ADELBERT VON CHAMISSO. 


a? 


s war Einer, dem’s zu herzen gieng,” 


There lived a sage in days of yore, 

And he a handsome pigtail wore ; 

But wondered much and sorrowed more 
Because it hung behind him. 


He mused upon this curious case, 
And swore he’d change the pigtail’s place, 
And have it hanging at his face, 

Not dangling there behind him. 
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Says he, “ The mystery I’ve found,— 
I'll turn me round,”—he turned him round ; 
But still it hung behind him. 


And then, with all his might and main, 
Ife quickly turned him back again ; 
But still it hung behind him. 


Then round, and round, and out, and in, 
All day the puzzled sage did spin ; 
In vain —it mattered not a pin.— 

The pigtail hung behind him. 


And right, and left, aud round about, 

And up, and down, and in, and out, 

He turned ; but still the pigtail stout 
IJung steadily behind him. 


And though his efforts never slack, 
And though he twist, and twirl, and tack, 
Alas ! still faithful to his back, 

The pigtail hangs behind him. 


THE CHAPLET. 
FROM UHNLAND. 
‘* Es pfliickte Bliimlein manigfult.” 


A little girl, through field and wood, 
Went plucking flow’rets here and there, 
When suddenly beside her stood 
A lady, wondrous fair! 


The lovely lady smiled, and laid 
A wreath upon the maiden’s brow; 

“ Wear it, "twill blossom soon,” she said, 
“ Although ’tis leafless now.” 


The little maiden older grew, 
And wandered forth of moonlight eves, 
And sighed and loved, as maids will do ; 
When, lo! her wreath bore leaves. 


Then was our maid a wife, and hung 
Upon a joyful bridegroom’s bosom ; 
When from the garland’s leaves there sprung 
Fair store of blossom. 


And presently a baby fair 
Upon her gentle breast she reared ; 

When, midst the wreath that bound her hair, 
Rich golden fruit appeared. 


But, when her love lay cold in death, 
Sunk in the black and silent tomb, 

All sere and withered was the wreath 
That wont so bright to bloom, 


Yet still the withered wreath she wore ; 
She wore it at her dying hour: 

When, lo! the wondrous garland bore 
Both leaf, and fruit, and flower ! 
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THE KING ON THE TOWER. 
UNLAND. 


*« Da liegen sie alle die grauen Hohen.” 


The cold gray hills they bind me around, 
' The darksome valleys lie sleeping below, 
But the winds, as they pass o’er all this ground, 
Bring me never a sound of wo ! 


Oh! for all T have suffered and striven, 
Care has embittered my cup and my feast ; 
But here is the night, and the dark blue heaven, 
And my soul shall be at rest. 


O golden legends writ in the skies ! 

I turn towards you with longing soul, 
And list to the awful harmonies 

Of the spheres as on they roll. 


My hair is gray, and my sight nigh gone ; 
My sword it rusteth upon the wall ; 

Right have I spoken, and right have I done: 
When shall I rest me once for all ? 


O blessed rest! O royal night! 
{ Wherefore seemeth the time so long 
i Till I see yon stars in their fullest light, 
And list to their loudest song ? 





TO A VERY OLD WOMAN. 
LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 
* Und du gingst einst die Myrt’ im Haare,” 


| And thou wert once a maiden fair, : 3 
A blushing virgin, warm and young, 
With myrtles wreathed in golden hair, 
And glossy brow that knew no care — 
Upon a bridegroom’s arm you hung. 


| The golden locks are silvered now, 
The blushing cheek is pale and wan; 
The spring may bloom, the autumn glow, 
All’s one — in chimney-corner thou 
Sitt’st shivering on. e 


( A moment, and thou sink’st to rest ! 
To wake, perhaps, an angel blest, 
In the bright presence of thy Lord. 
Oh, weary is life’s path to all! 
llard is the strife, and light the fall, 
But wondrous the reward ! 
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Age, libertate Decembris 
Quando ita majores voluerunt, utere 





Come, let us, like our jovial sires of old, 
With gambols and mince-pies our Christmas hold. 


L’astre qui partage les jours 
Et qui nous prete sa lumiere, 
Vient de terminer sa carriére, 
Et commencer un nouveau cours, 


Monday, 1st January, 1838. 


Lhe Clock strikes Seven, and the 
President takes the Chair. 


Members present, Twelve.—The Pre- 
sident, Calcul, Proverbe, Orator, 
Poet, John Bull, Lexicon, Badin, 
Scandale, Cancan, Fact, and Cri- 
lique. 


President. “Tempora mutantur, et 
nos mutamur in illis.” 

Lexicon. “ The times are perpetu- 
ally changing, and we change with the 
times.” This is true of all but of “our 
club,” and of you, Mr. President; of 
whom it may with truth be said, 
“ Time, that devours all things, hath 
left him still the same.” 

Proverbe. Come, gentlemen ! gentle- 
men! let us not talk “of age; remember 
the old proverb, “Que lage n'est fuit que 
pour les chevaux :” meaning, of course 
tis plain, that it is not fair to look at 
a man’s teeth, as you would at those 
of a horse; but that you should judge 
a man by his strength, vigour, mind, 
soul: or, as the old song has it: 


“© Quand on est vieux, 
On est vieux a quinze ans; 
Quand on est jeune, 
On est jeune a cent ans,” 


Poct. The sentiment is not bad, 
brother Proverbe ; but the rhyming is 
infamous. Pi ray, who is the author ? 

Proverbe. Casimir Delavigne. 

All the Members. Va, ha, hia! pauvre 
Delavigue! C’est trop fort. 

| Lhe President, according to custom, 

now called on each member, in his 
durn, to recite some poetry, cither 
original or otherwise, or some €pi- 
gram, bon-mot, riddle, or whatever 
else he might select, in celebration 


New Year's Day. | 


Proverbe began, as the oldest mem- 
ber.— Bon jour et bon an, M. Pré- 
sident,” is the old, familiar, and pro- 
verbial mode of speaking, at the com- 
mencement of the new year, and I see 
no reason for departing from the cus- 
tom. Or, as our great-grandfathers 
said, who were a little more polite than 
their great-grandsons — 


‘** Les femmes vaudront bien les hommes, 
L’anqui vient (jamais), si nous y sommes.” 


Those words, “an” and “année,” 


remind me of some other old proverbs, 
which you, perchance, may have for- 
gotten. When the new year opens 
well, as it does to-day in our club, 
there is an old proverb, which is very 
applicable — 
*« Tl nous en a donné pour la bonne 
année.” 

And when some old croakers are dis- 
posed to complain beforehand, and 
anticipate coming evils, because the 
sun does not always shine, it is well 
to meet their gloomy fears with another 
proverb — 

«* Année pluvieuse —année frumenteuse.” 


And when some dissatisfied fellow la- 
ments over his little gains for his great 
wits, his little profits for his great la- 
bours, and his little pay for his great 
volumes, tell him for his consolation— 
“Il vaut mieux dix ans glaner, qu'une 
seule 
Anné moissonner.” 


And when some half-and-half royalist, 
whose zeal is only to be kept alive by 
presents, and who is more than half- 
disposed to turn jusfe milien because 
Henry V. has not already entered the 
palaces of his forefathers, always fore- 
telling disasters and disappointments, 
teases and worries you: tell him the 
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following proverbial story, well known 
in Normandy, originally told in the 
stories of Ouville: 

“‘«Qn nous pronostique dans les al- 
manachs (disait un balourd) que pendant 
l'année, faute d’eau, quantité de bétes 
mourront.’ ‘ Cela est a craindre (lui 
répond un railleur), et je prie Dieu qu’il 
vous veuille conserver.’” 


All the Members. Bravo! bravo! 
That will do for the Gazette. Yes, 
that will do for the Gazette, with its 
universal suffrage, annual parliaments, 
and union with republicans; because 
it has not the patience or the principle 
to wait for the order of events. 

Lhe President. Brother Proverbe, 
pray go on. 

Proverbe. Go on, sir! Why, that’s 
just what we are doing: first of all, by 
filling a bumper to your health, sir ; 
and then, by drinking Success to the 
Quotidienne !” 

All the Members. Yes, a bumper to 
the president! a bumper to the pre- 
sident! 

And a better glass of Roussillon 
had certainly not been drank in the 
new year, 1838. The French Con- 
servative fire followed, and 

The President found himself on his 
legs. But, in our club, long speeches 
are not permitted; so he contented 
himself with saying, “ Mes fréres, je 
vous remercie beaucoup.” 

The President. Brother Bull, it is 
now your turn; next in age, and, cer- 
tainly, not least in merit. (Vive 
adhésion !) 

John Bull. M. President, I am here 
this evening from a sense of duty, and 
not from a feeling of joyousness or 
hilarity. Since last 1 met you in our 
club, I have lost a friend of many a 
winter's storm, and the companion of 
many a summer day. So my life is 
1oW a waste of wearisome hours, that 
seldom the rose of enchantment adorns. 
But L wrote down what I felt this 
morning, and, with your permission, I 
will read you my doggrel. 


All the Members. Read! read ! 
John Bull.— 


Another year is passed away ! 

Blithe sounds I hear, gay forms I see: 
To some this is a joyful day — 

It brings no joy to me. 


Whilst others hope that futare years 
May be unclouded as their last, 

1 dread the future, and, with tears, 

Look back upon the past, 
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To them the dawning year may give 
A scene of joy, a time of rest ; 
Whilst all for whom they wish to live 

Are living, and are blest, 


But I possess no cheering thought, 
Of present or of future bliss ; 

The former year that sorrow brought 
Which casts a gloom on this. 


Thejocund sports which Christmas brings, 
When music, mirth, and dance, combine, 
Must all be melancholy things 
To hearts depressed like mine. 


They call to mind the festive scene, 

The pleasures of a happy year; . 
They tell me, too, what might have been, 

Had one I loved been here. 


And when around me I remark 
The gaudy dress, the gay pursuit, 
My mournful garb appears more dark, 
My sorrows more acute, 


The President. Mr. Bull, we all 
deeply sympathise with you. The 
members have desired me, during your 
late long absence from the club, to 
express to you their profound grief 
and undiminished regard. You are a 
worthy representative, sir, of the finest 
hearted people under heaven; and I 
shall, with the permission of the club, 
direct our secretary to transcribe the 
testimonial you have just read to the 1 
merits of the deceased, on the records 
of this institution. 

All the Members. Tres bien! tres 
bien! A la santé de M, Bull! 

So all the members took a bumper 
of Chateau Margaux, out of compli- ¥] 
ment to M. Bull, who shortly after- + 
wards left the room, to spend in soli- ’ 
tude and cheerlessness his sad new- ¥ 
year’s night. As we looked at his 
vacant chair, we rendered another ho- 
mage to his virtues and his wit, by our 
brother, Poet, pronouncing the follow- 
ing lines : 

What recollections of the past, 

Of scenes gone by arid days that were, 
Rush in our minds, as, now, we cast 

A look upon John Bull’s arm-chair ! 


When evening calls us round this hearth, 
And storms disturb the wintry air, 
What merry tales of jovial mirth 
Have issued from Tohn Bull’s arm. 
chair ! 


Now adverse fortune ’s crossed his road, 
And bows him down with grief and 
care; . 

How did he sigh beneath the load, 
When this night resting in his chair! 
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Yet, while its smallest parts remain, 
Our friendship will behold him there ; 
And hope to see him oft again 
Filling so well his good arm-chair ! 


The President thanked the Poet fer 
this impromptu, but reminded the 
members that it was time to proceed 
to the order of the day, or, rather, to 
the order of the night ; which was for 
the continuance by the club, of poetry, 
proverbs, morals, tales, conundrums, 
or riddles, on the new year and new- 
year’s day.— Brother Calcul, it is your 
turn next. 

Calcul. I have been thinking, Mr. 
President, if one, by the word year, 
means twelve months, of thirty days 
each, i.e. 360 days; another intends a 
solar year, of 365 days; and a third, a 
lunar year, or twelve lunar months, 
i.e. 354 days; there will be a great 
variation and error in the account of 
things between them, unless they are 
apprised of each other's meaning. 

Lexicon. Watts's Logic. 


Caleul.— 


** See the minutes, how they run ; 
Ilow many make the hour full complete ; 
How many hours bring about the day ; 
How many days will finish up the year ; 


” 


How many years a mortal man may live! 


Lexicon. Shakespeare. 

President. From all which you infer, 
brother Calcul 

Calcul. That New-year's Day comes 
three times a-year. 

President. Brother Calcul, may all 
your years pass so happily as to re- 
semble only the third part of those 
which fall ordinarily to the lot of our 
poor humanity ! 

Calcul. And may yours, Mr. Pre- 
sident, be so numerous, that we should 
have much trouble in counting them ! 

All the Members. Tres bien! tres 
bien! A votre santé, M. Calcul ! 

The President. Brother Poet, it is 
your turn next. 

Poet. With the permission of the 
club, I propose reading some original 
lines of Madame Tastu. They are as 
gracious as her mind, and as charming 
as her manners. They are written 
“On the Last Day of the Old Year,” 
and are worth remembering : 





** Déja la rapide journée 

Fait place aux heures du sommeil, 
Et du dernier fils de l’année 

S'est enfui le dernier soleil. 
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Pres du foyer, seule, inactive, 
Livrée aux souvenirs puissans, 

Ma pensée erre, fugitive, 

Dés jours passés aux jours présens. 
Un pas encore, encore une heure, 
Et année aura sans retour 

Atteint sa derniére demeure ; 
L’aiguille aura fini son tour. 
Pourquoi, de mon regard avide, 

La poursuivre ainsi tristement, 
Quand je ne puis d’un seul moment 
Retarder sa marche rapide? 

1u temps qui vient de s'écouler, 

Si quelques jours pouvaient renaitre, 
Il n’en est pas un seul, peut-ctre, 
Que ma voix daignat rappeler ! 
Mais des ans la fuite m’étonne ; 
Leurs adieux oppressent mon cur ; 
Je dis: C’est encore une fleur 

Que lage enléve a ma couronna, 

Et livre au torrent destructeur ; 
C’est une ombre ajoutée 4 l’ombre 
Qui déja s‘etend sur mes jours ; 
Un printemps retranché du nombre 
De ceux dont je verrai le cours! 
Ecoutons ! — Le timbre sonore 
Lentement frémit douze fois; 

Il se tait....Je l’écoute encore, 
Et l'année expire a sa voix. 

C’en est fait ; en vain je l’appelle, 
Adieu! .... Salut, sa sour nouvelle. 
Salut! quels dons chargent ta main? 
Quel bien nous apporie ton aile? 
Quels beaux jours dorment dans ton sein? 
Que dis-je 4 mon Ame tremblante 
Ne révéle point tes secrets: 
D’espoir, de jeunesse, d’attraits 
Aujourd’hui tu parais brillante ; 

Et ta course insensible et lente 
Peut-étre, amene les regrets ! 

Ainsi chaque soleil se léve 

Témoin de nos veeux insensés ; 
Ainsi toujours son cours s'acheve, 
En entrainant comme un vain réve, 
Nos veux décus et dispersés. 

Mais l’espérance fantastique, 
Répandant sa clarté magique 

Dans la nuit du sombre avenir, 
Nous guide d’année en année, 
Jusqu’a l’aurore fortunée 

Du jour qui ne doit pas finir.” 


Badin. If Madame Tastu had not 
written it, I should have called it ¢aste- 
less. Moi, j’aime la folie et les dames. 
A la santé de Madame Tastu, and to 
the health of her husband in Spain, 
who is sent to find good pictures in 
the old monasteries of that country. 

Scandal. Ah, ah, Madame Tastu! 
so your husband is in the pay of the 
civil list, is he? I hope he will be 
more successful than poor Taylor, with 
his Musée Espagnol. This is your 
royalism, eh! This your devotedness 
* to the best of princes!” 
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Proverbe. Yes, yes, Monsieur Tastu, 
you have no notion of representing in 
your experience the old proverb, 


“« Manger son pain a Ia fumée du rot.” 


Yes, yes, you are an “ homme habile ;” 
i.c. a jack of all trades and master of 
none. That other proverb well de- 
scribes you — 


“ Qu’il sait plus que son pain manger.” 
Or, if you will — 
 Qu’il a mangé plus d’un pain.” 


Yes, yes, M. Tastu, you are resolved 
it shall never be said of you, “ Il a 
mange du pain du roi:” you will never 
go to prison for your principles. 
Orator, Always personal, brother 
Proverbe! always personal! Remem- 
ber, Louis Philippe is entitled to his 
fidelity ; for the citizen king can say, 


‘* Je lui ait mis le pain a la main.” 


Scandal, Yes, and he is not the only 
deserter! Alexander Dumas is quite 
converted by the biand smiles of the 
princess Ilelena; and even Victor 
Ilugo, with his poem to the canons of 
Algiers on the death of Charles X., 
now owns “the soft impeachment.” 
Poor Hugo! Arago says, “ Hugo! 
c'est un homme qui court aprés les 
papillons.” 

Proverbe. I think, brother Scandal, 
if all we hear be true of his love for 
the Duchess, the old proverb may be 
applied to him — 

* Qu’il vient comme un papillon se 

braler a la chandelle.” 


The President. Gentlemen ! gentle- 
men! we are getting very far, indeed, 
from “ New-year’s Day :” I must call 
you all to order. Brother Orator, it 
is your turn next; and, according to 
the established order of our proceed- 
ings for New-year’s Day, you are 
charged to present us with a moral 
lesson from the writings of some mo- 
dern divine, of established and indis- 
putable talent. 

Orator. I am prepared, sir; I am 
prepared. The pastor Coquerel, the 
most eminent Protestant preacher in 
France, has just published a volume 
of sermons, from which I have ex- 
tracted the following quotation on the 
brevity and uncertainty of human life: 


“ Mes fréres, Qu’est-ce que votre vie? 
C'est le moment présent, c’est l'heure 
qui sonne, c’est le jour qui passe, et ce 
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n’est rien de plus. Votre vie, est-ce 
hier? Non, le jour d'hier n’est plus a 
vous ; vous l'avez dépensé, et l’on n'a 
plus ce qu’on dépense ; ou, vous l'avez 
perdu, et l’on n'a plus ce qu’on perd; 
dépensé ou perdu, il a fui; il a pris 
place dans cet inexorable passé, d’ou 
sortent tous nos regrets, nos souvenirs, 
nos remords, et qui ne rend rien de ce 
qu'il dévore, rien, pas plus le jour d’hier 
que le jour d’oi il y a mille ans. Vous 
voyez donc qu’hier ce n’est plus votre 
vie, et demain ne l’est pas encore; demain 
lo sera peut-étre......peut-étre! et 
Dieu seul le sait ; mais demain ne vous 
appartient pas ; vous ne pouvez pas plus 
léviter, s'il vient, que le faire venir, si 
ce soleil de demain ne doit pas se lever 
pour vous. Votre vie véritable, votre 
vie mise a votre portée et 4 votre dispo- 
sition, n'est done que le moment d’a 
présent, le jour d’aujourd’hui. Hors de 
cette étroite limite, yous ne pouvez rien 
faire, rien aimer, rien souffrir ; votre ac- 
tivité, votre sensibilité, est comme pressée 
entre l'avenir et le passé, et vous n'étes 
en possession que de l'heure actuelle. 
De quoi vous servira donc, étes d’un 
jour dans toute la force du terme; de 
quoi vous servira de vous tourmenter des 
choses d'hier, auxquelles vous ne pouvez 
rien, ou de celles de demain, que re- 
couvre un voile impénétrable? Que vos 
retours vers le passé sont impuissans et 
stériles, et que l’impatience avec laquelle 
vous vous ¢lancez vers l’avenir est im- 
puissante aussi, et qu'il est conforme a 
la nature de votre vie de vous dire qu’a 
chaque jour suffit sa peine.” 


Badin. The moral of which is: 


** Si tel est le destin des hommes, 
Qu’un instant peut les voir finir ; 
Vivons pour l’instant of nous sommes, 
Et non pour l’instant a venir.” 


All the Members. No, no! that is 
not the moral; for that is immoral. 
Badin. Then I will give it you dif- 
ferently ; 
“ Pourquoi donc en si peu d'espace, 
De tant de soins m’embarrasser ? 
Pourquoi perdre le jour qui passe, 
Pour un autre qui doit passer?” 


Ail the Members. Trés bien! tres 
bien! 
[ The President ordered the Secretary 
~ to transcribe the moral lesson read 
by brother Orator on the minutes 
of the Club, and then called on 
Baptn (or, in English, read W ac) 
for his contribution to the new 
year. | 
Badin. [ cannot do better, M. Pre- 
sident, than follow the example of our 
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good friend, M. Bull, and read you 
my morning’s composition. It is en- 
titled “ Mes Souhaits de bonne Année.” 
[ have set it to the tune of “ Des 
Marionnettes de Béranger.” 
All the Members. Ah, Badin, Badin! 
when will you have done with Béranger? 
Badin. Never; for he is the Dibdin 
of France, and the songster of the 
people. I like to hear the people 
sing, as I do to see them dance. 
Lhe President. And now for your 
“* Good wishes to the New Year.” 
[ As Bapin (read Wac) complained 
of hoarseness, he first of all drank 
a tumbler of Clos Vougeot, and 
then read as follows :} 


Encore un premier jour de l'an 
Que le temps nous apporte ! 
Cette date donne l’élan 
Aux voux de toute sorte. 
Puissiez-vous, gais et bien portans, 
Quand reviendra la fete, 
En faire encore aprés cent ans ! 
Oui, je vous le souhaite ! 


Ménages oii l'on voit liés 
Le printems et l’automne, 

Vieux maris, prés de vos moitiés 
Que jeunesse aiguillonne, 

A bon droit, vous en attendez 
Fidélité parfaite, 

Pur amour, sermens bien gardés.... 
Oui, je vous en souhaite ! 


Que de badauds ambitieux, 
Pour s’enricher plus vite, 
Chez nous plongent a qui mieux mieux 
En pleine commandite ! 
Toute action pour spéculer, 
Leur est de bonne emplette. 
Les dividendes vont gréler.... 
Oui, je leur en souhaite ! 


La liberté dura beaucoup 
A la nouvelle chambre. 
On va te limer sur son cou, 
Vil carcan de Septembre ! 
Source de salutaires lois, 
La réforme complete, 
Meme au génie offre des droits.... 
Oui, je vous en souhaite ! 


On promet des amendemens 
A nos taxes trop dures ; 
On sappe les gros traitemens, 
Les grasses sinécures. 
L’Amérique, sur nos écus, 
N’enverra plus de traite ; 
Les princes ne quéteront plus... . 
Oui, je vous en souhaite ! 


Notre theatre n’est plus veuf — 
Veuf de la tragédie ; 

1] en nait une a l’esprit neuf 
A la sphére aggrandie. 
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Dumas de sa mémoire leut ; 
C'est I... . qui lallaite ; 

Et l’art en attend son salut.,.. 
Oui, je le lui souhaite ! 


Qui trop embrasse mal étreint ? 
Nous dit un vieil adage, 

Je vais d'un souhait plus restreint 
Fraucais, vous faire hommage. 
Par les complots qu’on vait pleuvoir, 

Puisse dans sa couchette, 
Chacun de vous rentrer ce soir.... 
Oui, je vous le souhaite ! 


All the Members. Bravo! bravo! 
C’est trés bien, Badin! c’est tres bien! 
[So Bapin was kind enough to read 
it again ; and, afterwards, still 
kinder: for he sang the first and 

the last verses. | 

The President then called on brother 
Cancan (read Gossip, or, a lover of 
talking about his neighbours) to supply 
his annual list of “ cancans” on the 
new year. 

Cancan. To begin, Mr. President. 
“Tt is said (but I can hardly believe 
it), that brother Bull is a great fa- 
vourite at the British embassy.” 

All the Members. No, no, no! 
Mille fois, non! He is too good, and 
too staunch a Tory, to be a favourite 
there. 

Cancan. It was remarked to-day, 
that, on leaving the Tuileries, the 
* Souhaiteurs de bonne Année” had 
their pockets as flat as their speeches. 

Badin. That should excite no sur- 
prise in this age of economy, both of 
wit and money. 

Cancan. M. Dupin, jun., who pos- 
sesses twenty-seven good government 
places, fourteen of which pay him 
largely, is converted to the opinion of 
his elder brother; and says, that the 
maxirn of all (in office) now should be 
— Maintenir et conserver.” 

The Academy has just chosen M. 
Viennet for its director. “ C’est comme 
sur le chemin de la foire, ot l'on fait 
marcher les Anes devant.” 

M. Dupin, ainé, is a true Conserv- 
ative ; at least, in one sense. His 
“ pelits gateaux” for his soirées have 
been preserved faithfully for seven 
years. 

Badin. Yes; and his visitors are 
Conservatives, too: for they take care 
never to eat them. 

Cancan. Two advocates - general 
have lately been fools enough to get 
themselves elected deputies, though 
they had not the necessary qualifica- 
tions. One is called Laporte; and 
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ihe other Partarieu, Lafosse. Aussi 
M. Lafosse a-t-il été obligé de prendre 
Laporte; et M. Laporte, est-il tombe 
dans Lafosse ! 

All the Members. That's the best of 
all! Who made that ? 

Cancan. M. Nettement. 

The President. Wave you any more 
“ Cancans,” brother? They are very 
amusing. 

Cancan. It has been remarked, that, 
in the new arrangement of the seats of 
the deputies in the chamber, Vigier, 
the proprietor of the baths, has taken 
his seat next Roul, the large wine- 
grower. “ Il est probable,” said Ber- 
ryer, “que l'un se charge de mettre de 
Peau dans le vin de l'autre.” 

A letter from Catalonia, arrived 
great haste for the “ jour de l’an,” ap- 
prises us, that, except a few robberies, 
inurders, and assassinations, all has 
been tranquil for two days. We can 
say as much at Paris; for, excepting 
some score of domiciliary visits, ’ordre 
public (but not liberty) has prevailed 
for the same length of time. 

M. Thiers will not have any thing 
to say to M. Guizot, and M. "Guizot 
refuses to speak to M. Thiers. France 
is endeavouring to settle the dispute, 
by having nothing, in future, to say to 
either the one or the other. 

All the Members, Tres bien! tres 
bien | 

[ And so Cancan terminated his 
labours. | 

The President. Brother Scandal, it 
is now your turn; but, mind you are 
not personal. 

Scandal. No restrictions, Mr. Pre- 
sident ; no restrictions. 

All the Members. No restrictions! 
no restrictions ! 

Scandal, Let me begin with a riddle. 


Je ne suis point un ministére : 
Tenez-vous en pour informés : 

Pourtant quand on va pour me faire, 
On a toujours les yeux fermés! 


Proverbe. A constitutional king ! 
Scandal, No. 


Calcul. The budget of the citizen 
king ! 


Scandal. No. 

Vrator. A figure of speech, a rheto- 
rical production. 

Scandal, No. 

Poet. A melodrame for the Parisian 
public ! 

Scandal. No. 


Lexicon. By the aid of the diction- 
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ary, and the assistance I derive from 
my newly discovered science of re- 
ducing words to sounds, and sounds 
to words, I pronounce it to be “ réve” 
(a dream). 

President. I am sure I should never 
have dreamt of guessing it. 

All the Members. Fort bien! fort 
bien ! 

The President. Go on, brother Scan- 
dal ; go on. 

Scandal. With your permission, gen- 
tlemen, I will supply you with my 
version of the speeches spoken to “the 
best of the republics,” by the fre- 
quenters of the Tuileries, yesterday 
and to-day. I have selected the speech 
of the President of the Cour Royale 
(M. Seguier), and of Marshal Lobau, 
the commander-in-chief of the National 

Guards, who invented a new plan for 

dispersing mobs; viz., by squirting 
dirty water upon them by means of 
fire-engines. And, first of all, let me 
give you the horticultural and floral 
speech of a grave judge, President 
Seguier, in the name of the Royal 
Court of Peers : 


“Sinr,—Je suis un orateur sans 
fagon, meme que les Loustics de la 
salle des pas-perdus m’ont surnommné le 
président au gros sel. Aussi, je n’irai 
pas chercher midi a quatorze heures pour 
vous dire que yous étes un superbe 
Rosier, dont les tendres rejetons greffés 
sur des églantiers sauvages, promettent 
de faire de toutes les cours étrangeres de 
vrais parterres de roses pompons. 

“Voila ce que j'appelle du style fleuri. 
Et tandis que vos boutures féeminines 
vont florir sous le ciel, Germain ou Ba- 
tave, une jeune pousse mile (le Duc de 
Nemours) s’‘allongeant jusque sur la 
plage Africaine, s’implante au sol ot 
croissent les palmes, et, s’enlagant au 
laurier martial, réalise cette heureuse 
alliance, célébrée par les troubadours, 
du laurier et de la rose. Ceci est de 
l'Alonzo greffé sur du Dupaty. A propos, 
J ‘oubliais ; ; je vous la souhaite bonne et 
heureuse, et la Conr Royale aussi.” 


[ Thunders of applause covered the 
vouwe of Scanpat as he terminated 
the reading of this admirable sa- 
lire on the speech of Seguier, and 
on official compliments generally, 
When silence was restored, by 
means of a second bumper of Clos 
Vougeot to every member, Scan- 
pa proceeded as follows :— 


Scandal. And now, Mr. President, 
for the address of Marshal Lobau, the 
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commander-in-chief of all the épiciers 
and greengrocers, men-milliners and 
tailors, of Paris, yclept National 
Guards: 


* Corbleu!—Sire, ce jour est un beau 
jour! Quand je dis beau, ¢a dépend ; 
les patrouilles le trouveront fichetrement 
laid cette nuit ; mais, pas moins qu'il est 
superbe pour moi, puis qu'il m’offre 
Yoccasion que j’ai tous les jours, il est 
vrai, de yous assurer que mon zéle, mes 
jurons, et mon sabre, sont toujours a 
votre service. 

Vous-vous portez bien, sire? Tant 
mieux, corbleu! et moi aussi. L’appé- 
tit elle est toujours bonne ; c’est loreille 
yvamal, Mais, en criant un peu plus 
fort je finis par m‘entendre tout de meme, 
par les gibernes astiquées! Sire, vous 
ne sauriez croire comme je suis content : 
une parade a faire défiler, ou un ordre 
du jour a aligner, ne me rendraient pas 
plus heureux. Et, a propos de parade, 
je vous dirai que la garde nationale m’a 
chargé de vous faire ses complimens ; 
elle espére méme vous les renouveller a 
la premiére occasion, car elle compte 
bien que vous, elle, et moi, nous sommes 
toujours gens de revue. 

“Et voila la chose : 
malin que ¢a.” 

All the Members. Encore! encore! 

[So Scaxpat was obliged to read 
the last one again, amidst the 
deafening laughter of the Club, 
as he suited the action to the 
word, and imitated most admir- 

, 
ably poor Lobau’s twang. 

The President. Brother Lexicon, it 
is now your turn. But, first ofall, I 
propose the health of Scandal. 


[This was drunk with a French 
Conservative fire; and then 
Lexicon rose, and spoke as 
follows : 

Lexicon. What is a year ?— 
months, 

What is a year ?— Twelve moons. 

What is a year?—Three hundred 
and sixty-five days. 

The Germans call a year, jahr ; and 
a whole year, ein ganzes jahr ; and the 
space of a twelvemonth, jahrisfrist ; 
and new-year's day, née ujahrstag. And 
the French call a year, an; and a new 


c’est pas plus 


Twelve 


year, nouvel an ; and a new-year's day, 
jour de Van. And the Italians call a 
year, anno; and a new year, anno 


nuovo, 
** But, what’s in a name?” 


Among the Romans, the first and 
Jast day of the year were consecrated 
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to Janus. To them we owe the cere- 
mony of wishing “a happy year ;” 
for, before the first day was spent, they 
visited and complimented each other, 
In Ovid’s Fasti he alludes to this : 

“« The joyous morn appears, let all attend 
With silence, and kind salutations send 
From house to house.” 

Lucian and Pliny shew us, that they 
gave strene, or presents, on the first 
day of the year. Tatius, king of the 
Sabines, who was appointed joint so- 
vereign with Romulus, considered as a 
good omen a present he had received 
on the sixth day of the new year, of 
some branches of vervaine, gathered 
from the wood of Strenua, the goddess 
of strength. At first, gifts among the 
Romans were confined to these strene ; 
but they soon extended to figs, dates, 
honey, &c., and, by degrees, to more 
valuable things. 






“In these three sweets an omen doth 
appear, 

That things may sweetly run throughout 
the year.” 


[Lexicon apologised to the Club for 
being unable to continue at greater 
length his dissertations, but he had 
left his notes behind him. 

The President. Brother Fact, it is 

your turn next. 

[ Now, Brother Facr is a Welshman, 
and, as usual, he favoured us with 
the following important facts: 

Fact. The fact is, Mr. President, 

that if we do not attend to facts we 
shall soon get into error. You have 
been speaking, sir, of all sorts of years, 
but no one has yet mentioned the 
tropical year. The revolution of the 
great orb of day in the via solis, sit, 
from any one assigned point in the 
ecliptic to the same again, constitutes 
a tropical year, consisting, as we all 
know, of three hundred and sixty-five 
days and nearly six hours. In this 
circle, sir, the sun advances one degree 
every twenty-four hours, and thirty de- 
grees every month ; passing through the 
whole three hundred and sixty degrees 
in . year. 
Badin (in a whisper). A—B—C. 

Fuct. Brother Badin, none of your 

badinage, if you please. 

President. Go on, Brother Fact, go 

on; it is very instructive. 


Fact.— 
** Along the skies the sun obliquely rolls, 


Forsakes, by turns, and visits both the 
poles ; 
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Different his track, but constant his career, 


Divides the times, and measures out the 
year. 

To climes returns where freezing winter 
reigns, 

Unbinds the glebe, and fructifies the 
plains. 

The crackling ice dissolves; the rivers 
flow ; 


Vines crown the mountain-tops, and corn 
the.vales below.” 


These regular returning aspects of 
nature, sir, which divide men’s time 
into equal parts, and which he has 
only to number as they succeed each 
other, like the lettered stones set up 
on the sides of our roads, to inform 
the traveller what space of ground he 
has traversed, serve to give notice to 
the passenger through human life how 
far he has proceeded on his path to 
the grave. 

On the ist January (1067), William 
the Conqueror was crowned at West- 
minster. On the ist January (1651), 
Charles II. was crowned at Scone. On 
the 1st January (1308), William Tell 
joined his heroic companions, and ef- 
fected the freedom of his country. 
On ist January, 1515, died Louis XII, 
to the extreme regret of all who wor- 
shipped him as the father of his people. 
And on 1st January, 1801, the planet 
Ceres was discovered by Piazzi, and 
Ireland united —at least, nominally — 
with Great Britain. The ancients mea- 
sured time by sun-dials, sand-glasses, 
and clepsydra. The latter detected the 
laws of the unequal flow, or pressure, 
of water. It appeared that if, in 12 
hours, 144 inches in height of water 
flowed, the flow is 23 inches in the 
first hour, 21 in the second, 19 in the 
third, to 1 inch only in the last hour. 
Hence the height in each hour is in- 
versely as the squares of the times: 
1 in the 12th hour, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 
121, and 144, in the commencement of 
the 1st hour. 

The solar, or tropical year, is 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 49-62 se- 
conds, or 365-242241 days. But 
some make it (and I believe Arago is 
of the number) 45-5 seconds. 

Hlipparchus, in his measure of the 
tropical year, made 11 minutes, 2 se- 
conds, more than at this time. 

The Brahmins made it 1 minute, 
43 seconds, more than now. 

The true solar year is, to the year of 
only 365 days, as 3,153,692,962 is to 

3,153,600,000 ; and to the year of 
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3,155,760,000. 

The sidereal year, or return to the 
same star, is 365 days, 6 hours, 9 mi- 
nutes, 11 seconds. 

The Chaldeans made the sidereal 
year 365 days, 6 hours, 14 minutes, or 
1 minute 49 seconds more than our 
present year; and the tropical year 
365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, 30 se- 
conds. 

Leap year is the year which divides 
evenly by 4; but the year 1900 will 
not be leap year, to make up for the 
odd minutes gained between the astro- 
nomical and computed year as 365 
days. In 400 years, 97 are leap. 

The difference between the common 
Julian year, 365-25, and the true year, 
365-242222, is 007778; i.e. it is 11 
minutes, 12 seconds, or a day in 128} 
years, very nearly. 

Chinese reckoning is lunar months 
of 29 and 30 days alternately. Every 
three years they add a 13th month, to 
reconcile the motions of the sun and 
moon. 

The difference between a solar and 
ancient lunar year was 10}83 days. 

The sun and moon return to the 
same relative positions every 223 luna- 
tions; or, according to the ancient 
Chaldeans, in 6585 days, 8 hours. 
Our modern calculators make it 17 
minutes, 29 seconds, less. 

The Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Jews, 
began their civil year {rom the autumnal 
equinox. The Persians, Greeks, Ro- 

mans, and the English, till 1752, began 
the year at the vernal equinox. 

The Mahommedans, for 1830, began 
June 22; the year 1831, on June 12; 
the year 1832, on May 31; the year 
1833, on May 21; the year 1834, on 
May 10; the year 1835, on April 29 ; 
and so, going back, will, in 1895, begin 
the year on June 22 again; and then, 
in another 65 years, or 1965, they will 
begin the year on June 26. Their year 
is 12 lunar months, or 354 days, 8 
hours, 48 minutes ; and 11 days being 
lost, a year must be allowed every 33, 
to reconcile their dates with ours. 

The Jews began the year in March. 
The months were lunar, or 30 and 29 

days; and they introduced an extra 
month every 2 or 3 years. Their 
months were alternately 29 and 30 
days; and their year of 12 lunations, 
354 days. Their year commences with 
the vernal equinox. ‘To recover the 4 
days, they intercalate a whole month 
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after every 2 or 3 years following their 
twelfth month, or Adah. Their civil 
year commences with the new moon, 
near the vernal equinox, in the month 
called Tisri, of 30 days, corresponding 
with part of September and part of 
October. 

Finally, the Hindoos have 29 days, 
12 hours, 44’ 2” 47’ 36’” for a mean 
lunation; and 365 days, 15 hours, 
31’ 31” 24” for the length of a year; 
and all other periods are equally 
precise. 

So now, Mr. President, I shall leave 
you to make such a choice as you may 
think fit of the period when you begin 
your new year—merely expressing a 
hope that at least you may live a thou- 
sand of them, and that we may live to 
see them. 


(A bumper of Clos Vougeot once 
more cheered the hearts of all 
present, who drank “ Thanks to 
the Old Year, whether lunar, 
solar, or sidercal.”) 


The President now called on Cri- 
tique, whose duty it was to present a 
review of the leading events of the past 
year; but as the facts of Brother Fact 
required moistening, it was decided 
that the review should be presented at 
the next meeting ; and that the evening 
should close with the reading of a very 
laughable contribution from an English 
corresponding member, named Quiz, 
Critique was invited to read it, which 
he did with great emphasis, pro- 
nouncing English quite as well as 
M. Jauge, the Paris banker of the 
Duchess of Berri. Lord Brougham 
himself caunot do so better. 

As the corresponding member in 
question is named Quiz, and as his 
contributions are much valued, a cer- 
tain buzz of satisfaction was heard in 
* Our Club” when it was announced 
that he had begun a series ef quizzings 
on “ City of London manners, and 
civic habits.” Each member drew his 
chair closer. New fagots were placed 
on the fire, The third bottle was begun. 
And when all noses were Llown, and 
all coughing was over, Critique began 
as follows : 
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CITY SKETCHES, 
By Quis, Corresponding Member of 
«* Our Club in the Marais.” 
MR. AND MISS ALDERMAN STEWAN’S * 
PERILOUS AND PARIOTIC VISIT 
TO HAVRE DE GRACE. 


Ode for Lord Mayor's Day, (after Dryden's ' 
Ode for St. Ceeilia’s Day, 1687.) 


From chandlery, from city chandlery, : 
His aldermanic frame began, ‘ 
When Stewan underneath a heap % 

Of bits of candles lay, 4 


And could not heave his head, 

The voice of Grant t was heard from high, 

Arise, ye worse than dead! 

Then cold and hot, and moist and dry, 

In order all the candles leap, 

And Grant’s vast power obey. 

From chandlery, from city chandlery, 

His aldermanic fame began ; 

From chandlery to chandlery, 

Along the wicks and up the moulds it 
ran: 

The closing scene of all was James 
Stewan 

Transformed from humble Jem to a great 
alderman, 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

How it came to enter the mind of Alderman 
Stewan to make a voyage to Havre de 
Grace, in the kingdom of France. 

** Call now to mind what high capacious 

powers 
Lie folded up in man.”—Akensipr. 


If Venables (or, according to Dil- 
lon,t Wen-able-s) has been immor- 
talised by his excursion to Oxford in 
the city-barge—if future generations, 
and book-collectors yet to be born, 
shall cheerfully purchase the history of 
that memorable journey, as written, 
transcribed, printed, and published 
by the chaplain of that city embassy, 
though at five pounds the copy—if, 
even at the moment in which we have 
now the honour to live, there are men, 
zy, and women too, who would grate- 
fully pawn their last pair of stockings 
(though hole-less), in order to raise 
the funds for obtaining merely the pe- 
rusal of that delicious memorial of 
chaplainry gratitude, and civic grandeur 
—why should not Quiz obtain as great 
renown from the printing and publica- 
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* The Hon. James Stewan, alderman and wax-chandler, 


t The former patron, master, and friend of the aforesaid alderman, who found him 
a journeyman, and made him eventually his partner. 


¢ The celebrated and classical historian of Alderman Venables’s memorable journey 


and excursion to Oxford, 
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tion of the following MS.? These, 
my much beloved president, and dear 
fellow-members of “ Our Club at 
Paris,” are the reasons why your fellow- 
labourer and faithful correspondent, 
Quiz, has troubled you with this com- 
munication ; and now, like the author 
of Venables’s Journey to Oxford, hoping 
this account may appear in print, he 
throws himself upon the candour of an 
intelligent and enlightened public. 


From chandlery, from city chandlery, 
His aldermanic frame began, 


Miss Stewan was reading one day 
in the month of June—I think it was 
the sixteenth day of the month, but I 
am not quite sure—I know it was not 
the fifteenth, for that was a Thursday, 
and ironing day, as Miss Stewan had 
just got to the end of the great monthly 
wash—and I know it was not the se- 
venteenth, for that is “ banyan day,” 
or “ make-up victual’s day,” or “ clear- 
ing the cupboards’ day,” or * darning 
the stockings of the great man’s day,” 
i.e. a Saturday; and Miss Stewan 
makes it a point of duty never to 
read on a Saturday—for the best of 
all reasons, viz. that she reads on a 
Sunday. So it must have been, now 
I come to think of it, on the sixteenth 
day of the month of June, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and » that Miss Stewan 
was reading out of an English Speaker 
the following lines from Addison ; 





“ Wheresoe’er I turn my ravished eyes, 

Gay gilded scenes and shining prospects 
rise ; 

Poetic fields encompass me around, 

And still I seem to tread on classic 
ground ; 

For here the muse so oft her harp has 
strung, 

That not a mountain rears its head 
unsung. 

Renowned in verse each shady thicket 
grows, 

And every stream in heavenly numbers 
flows. 

Fired with a thousand raptures, I survey 

Eridanus through flow’ry meadows stray. 

The king of floods! that, rolling o’er the 
plains, 

The tow'ring Alps of half their moisture 
drains ; 

And proudly swollen with a whole win- 
ter’s snows, 

Distributes wealth and plenty where he 
flows.” ; 


This was too much for Miss Stewan. 
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The words “ ravished eyes” she thought 
somewhat indelicate ; but then Addison 
had made up for that by calling the Po 
the Eridanus. ‘* Gay gilded scenes,” 
said the dear girl to herself; “ I have 
heard of the lord-mayor’s gilt coach, 
but never of gilded scenes before. 
Oh, how deligitful !— only to think 
of gilded scenes! I wonder whether 
the cows, and the horses, the carts, 
and the aldermen, and the aldermen’s 
sisters, are gilded in Italy! Low read- 
ing does improve the mind! Now, if 
I hadn’t read this Speaker, I should 
never have known that they gild the 
scenes in Italy. Dear Italy! delicious 
Ttaly ! 

** And then there are ‘ poetic fields’ 
—oh, how I should like to see a 
‘ poetic field!’ I declare I can hardly 
imagine such a thing. I wonder whe- 
ther James can. Ie has travelled more 
than I have. I have never been further 
than Clapham Rise in all my life, 
except twice to Richmond and back. 
James has heen to Gravesend, and to 
Purfleet, and to Rochester, and to 
oh, a great many places! I dare say 
he has seen a ‘ poetic field,’ or has 
heard talk about them. I wish he’d 
come home. I long to see him, and 
ask him about ‘ gilt scenes’ and ‘ poetic 
fields.’ 

“ And then Addison talks of ‘ shining 
prospects.’ Well, as for that, I think 
our prospects are ‘ shining’ enough, 
for, in a year or two’s time, James will 
be lord-mayor, and I shall be lady- 
mayoress. I never thought of asking 
why I should not be lady-mayor, as 
my brother is to be lord-mayor. I 
suppose, though, it is because I am 
not his wife, but only his sister. Well, 
never mind that: mayoress sounds as 
well as mayor any day in the week — 
just as I like the name of Bessy much 
better than Bet. But Addison talks of 
‘ classic ground.’ I wonder what that 
can mean. I’ve heard of barren ground, 
and dry ground, and drying-grounds, 
and bleaching-grounds, and burying- 
grounds, and of cricket-grounds ; but 
[ never heard of ‘classic ground’ 
before. I declare I will look to the 
dictionary.” 

So Miss Stewan went into her bro- 
ther’s private cabinet, and got out 
Jobhnson’s Dictionary, aud looked for 
the word “ ground.” 





«© Ground, x.s. Grondt, Dan.” 


Oh, that can’t be it. I neither 
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want north nor south ground ; and as 
to the ‘Grondt’ and ‘Dan.’ I don't 
know what that means—some mistake 
of the printer, I suppose. Let’s see 
what comes next.” 

So Miss Stewan reads on : 


“ 4st. The earth considered as super- 
ficially extended ; and, therefore, relate] 
to tillage, travel, habitation, or almost 
any action. The main mass of terrene 
matter is never called the ground.” 


“* Oh, I could have teld him that,” 
said Miss Stewan. “ Tureens are made 
of white clay, and not of the ground ; 
except the silver turtle tureens at the 
Mansion House, and they are made of 
metal.” 

So Miss Stewan again read on from 
Johnson’s Dictionary : 

‘““We never distinguish the terra- 
queous globe into ground and water, 
but into earth, or land, and water. 
Again, we never say under earth, but 
under ground.” 


* T don't think that very clear,” said 
Miss Stewan; “I’m sure, if I had been 
going to describe a burying-ground, I 
should have done it a great deal better ; 
for, of course, this ground that the 
Dictionary talks of must be a burying- 
ground ; for it says, ‘ We never say 
under earth, but under the ground.’ 
If any one asked me what was a 
burying-ground, I should have said, 
‘ Bunhill Fields ;’ just as Miss Price, 
when asked ‘ What is a clock?’ said, 
‘ Half past two,’ to be sure. Well, 
there’s nothing about ¢ classic ground’ 
yet.” 

So Miss Stewan read on: 


“Tsrael shall go on dry ground 
through the sea.” 


“That can’t be it,” said she; “ that’s 
merely dry ground.” 

And then Miss Stewan got impatient, 
and looked a little further on, and read : 


“ There was dew upon all the ground.” 


“No,” said Miss Stewan, “ that’s not 
‘ classic ground ;’ that’s wet ground.” 
And then she looked a tittle further, 
and it was written : 
“« The sea o'erflow'd my ground, 
And my best Flanders mare was 
drowned,” 


“Oh, what a pity!” cried Miss 
Stewan ; ‘ I’m very glad it wasn't my 
mare that was drowned. 
mares, | wonder what that Frenchman 
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meant the other day, when he asked 
Miss Price, ‘ low does your mére do?” 
I never knew that she had a mare. By 
the by, that reminds me to ask her 
what he did mean.” 

So Miss Stewan got tired of looking 
for “ classic ground” in the Dictionary, 
and turned to the word “ classic.” 

And now imagine the delight of 
Miss Stewan when, on turning to the 
word “ classic,” she read as follows: 

‘Relating to antique authors ; relating 
to literature : 

‘ Poetic fields encompass me around ; 
And still I seem to tread on classic 
ground,.Appison.’” 


“ By Gemini !” cried Miss Stewan, 
in a transport of joy, if I haven't just 
hit on the very lines of Addison ! 
Ifow remarkable! Now I have it: 
‘classic’ ground is the ground of 
antique authors. I’ve heard of authors 
very often. Dear Mr. Dillon is always 
called an author; and when James 
wrote out the skeleton of a letter to 
the liverymen of London, on the occa- 
sion of his being made an alderman, 
I recollect Alderman saying to 
him, in his own peculiar way, ‘ Why, 
James, I’m sure you’re quite an author.’ 
But, bless my stars, I never can ima- 
gine what ‘ antique’ authors can be. 
Oh, I recollect: Miss Price calls that 
old shabby picture of ours, that hangs 
up below, an ‘ antique.’ So ¢ classic 
ground’ means old ground belonging 
to authors, or else the ground belong- 
ing to old authors—lI'll be whipt if [ 
can make out which. I’ll look once 
more to the Dictionary.” 

So Miss Stewan, more in indignation 
than good humour, turned to the word 
“ antique,” and read that the poets use 
it variously: 1. Ancient, old, not mo- 
dern ; 2. Of genuine antiquity ; 3. Of 
old fashion ; 4. Odd, wild, antick. 

“ Antick,” said Miss Stewan: 
“ what, does ‘ antique’ mean ‘antick’! 
Well, I am embarrassed. And yet [ 
think I begin to understand it. Classic 
ground must mean old ground belong- 
ing to ancient, old, not modern, of ge- 
nuine antiquity, of old fashion, odd, 
wild, antick poets. Oh, how my head 
aches with all these hard words! I 
don’t wonder Alderman Wood says 
that, when he studies, it makes his 
head ache. What a headach I have 
got with these hard words! Never 
mind ; T will go through it.” 

So Miss Stewan turned back to the 
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Speaker, and to Addison's Letter from 
Ttaly. 

“ Addison says : 
‘ For here the muse so oft her harp has 

strung.’ 

What can he mean by the ‘ muse’? 
I think he’s spelt it wrong. It ought 
to be written ‘ mews.’ Every body 
knows the King’s Mews; but I never 
heard of the ‘ Muse’ before. I dare 
say it is a lady’s name, called Muse, 
who lived in Italy, and used to string 
her harps there. Thinking of harps 
reminds me to ask James if he don't 
think I ought to have a harp against 
I’m lady mayoress. It’s very true I 
don’t know how to play; but what 
matters that? Does Miss Jones, who 
has her piano piled with Italian music, 
know a word of Italian? Not she, 
indeed! I dare say, however, that the 
lady called Muse, in Italy, was very 
clever at stringing harps. I wonder 
whether she made a large fortune by it. 
I don’t know why she shouldn't, for my 
part, for James, and Grant before him, 
have made large fortunes with making 
candles; and harps are as good as 
candles any day in the week. Well, 
if any thing should ever happen to 
James, I'll take to stringing harps, and 
change my name for Mews, not Muse, 
for I hate bad spelling ; and, with all 
my faults, 1 am, thank God, truly 
English.” 

The next line of Addison, Miss 
Stewan could not make out: 


“ That not @ mountain rears its head 
unsung.” 
So she at first resolved to skip it; but, 
a minute afterwards, remembering that 
the blood of the Stewans flowed through 
her veins, she determined to under- 
stand it. After a little reflection, and 
again consulting Johnson's Dictionary, 
she considered that it must mean that 
the lady named Muse (read Mews), 
who strung harps in Italy, sang as well 
as played ; and that, as she was of a 
romantic turn of mind, she sang to 
mountains. But there was one thing 
that embarrassed Miss Stewan: the 
poet spake of “ the heads of mountains.” 
“* Now,” said Miss Stewan, “ I have 
heard of heads of brocoli, and heads of 
cauliflowers, and heads of celery, and 
heads of asparagus (read sparrowgrass), 
and of the head of the table (which, by 
the by, I shall take in a year or two at 
the Mansion House), and of the head 
cf a party (which James will be when 
VOL, XVII. NO. Cl. 
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he goes down in the city-barge as 
lord-mayor and conserver of the river 
Thames); but never in my life did I 
hear of the heads of mountains. Oh, 
how delightful it is to improve one’s 
mind by reading! Now, if I hadn't 
taken up this Speaker, and read what 
I have read, and studied as I have 
studied this day (now I know what 
study means), I never should have 
known that in Italy a lady named 
Muse (read Mews) strings harps to 
perfection; and never should I have 
dreamed of such a thing as mountains 
having heads. I wonder whether James 
knows that mountains have heads in 
Italy. I long for him to come home. 
What a many questions I have to ask 
him! 

“Oh, what a poet this Addison is !” 
exclaimed Miss Stewan : “ he says, 


‘ Renown’'d in verse each shady thicket 
grows.’ 


The other day, Miss Price said some- 
thing of that sort—I do believe it was 
the very same line—to a dark young 
man with black eyes, who looked for 
all the world like a foreigner. It was 
when we went to Richmond Hill; and 
I remember he said, ‘ Oh, that’s a 
poetic license, Miss Price.’ I wonder 
what he meant by ‘ poetic license.’ 
Surely, poets are not obliged to have 
licenses, as well as publicans. I’ve 
heard of game licenses, and gin licenses, 
and beer licenses,and marriage licenses ; 
but I never heard, till the other day, of 
poetic licenses, I declare I will keep 
a bit of paper in my pocket, and a 
oe and whenever I hear any thing 

don’t understand, I’ll write it down, 
and then, when James and I are quite 
cosey together by ourselves, L’ll ask him 
for an explanation. 

“ But what can Addison mean by 
saying, 
‘ Renown’d in verse each shady thicket 

grows.’ 
I suppose in Italy, he means to say, 
verses grow on shady thickets, or else 
that shady thickets grow on verses. 
How either verses can grow on the 
thickets, or thickets on verses, I can- 
not tell; but, then, as mountains have 
heads in Italy, and as fields are co- 
vered with poetry, why shouldn't verses 
grow on thickets? Of one thing I am 
resolved,—I will go to Italy, and 
James shall accompany me. But when? 
Not this year; that’s quite impossible. 
Next year he will be preparing to be 
$s 
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lord-mayor, and I to be lady-mayoress. 
Before then I have to learn to dance, 
and so has James. I must take some 
lessons in receiving company; and I 
have to get James’s new shirts made, 
and a hundred things besides. Then 
the year after next I shall be lady- 
mayoress, and then I must stop at the 
Mansion House ; and who can tell but 
that James may be re-elected —just 
think of that. And yet, why not? 
James Stewan, alderman and wax- 
chandler, sounds just as well as 
Matthew Wood, alderman and fish- 
monger. But I’m getting away from 
dear Addison ; so I must return to the 
Speaker. Addison says, 


‘ And every stream in heav’nly numbers 
flows.’ 


Oh, what break-jaw words these poets 
do use! Now, how in the world can 
‘every stream in heav’nly numbers 
flow’? In the first place, what can 
‘ heav’nly’’ numbers.be? They must, 
of course, we all know, be very dif- 
ferent from earthly numbers; for hang 
me if there is any poetry in them. 
Two and six make eight, and nine 
make seventeen —there’s nothing very 
poetic in that. When I used to keep 
James's books, I know I hated his 
ledger as much as I do the present 
lord-mayor, who is intriguing, they say, 
to come in a second time, and so post- 
pone my brother’s election. But that 
wont do; James will never stand that. 
Still Iam going away from Addison. 
What odd streams they must be in 
Italy, to flow in heavenly numbers. 
I’ve heard of the ‘ Flow on, thou gentle 
river,’ and that I thought droll enough ; 
for how can rivers be otherwise than 
gentle? And I’ve heard of the ‘ Feast 
of reason and the flow of soul,’ and 
that bothered me a little; for how 
reason can give a feast, or be a feast, 
I never could make out: and as to 
soul’s flowing, that’s sheer nonsense. 
But the worst of all is Addison, with 
his streams—and every stream, too, 
* flowing in heav’nly numbers!’ I 
think it must bea joke. If not, I de- 
clare, the year afier James shall be 
lord-mayor no longer, go I will to 
Italy, and see ‘ gilded scenes,’ ¢ shining 
prospects,’ ‘ poetic fields,’ ‘ classic 
ground,’ the lady named Muse (read 
Mews) who tunes the harps, mountains 
with heads, verses growing on thickets, 
or thickets on verses, and lots of 
streams flowing in heavenly numbers. 
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I don’t wonder Miss Fareweather lost 
her head in Italy. For my part, I think 
I should lose myself altogether. 

* But Addison says, 


‘ Fired with a thousand raptures, I survey 
Eridanus through flow’ry meadows stray.’ 


I think 1 never can be sufficiently 
thankful to Mr. Dillon—dear, dear 
Mr. Dillon—who told me so elegantly 
the other day, when [ happened to 
mention the word ‘ Po,’ never to say 
‘ Po,’ but to say ‘ Eridanus.’ The 
next time I went to Mrs. White’s, I 
shewed it off in good style, for Mrs. 
Jones was saying that she did not like 
porter, except out of a glass, when I 
replied, § Mrs. Jones, I like it best out 
of a silver Eridanus.’ I never saw a 
woman so chop-fallen in my life. She 
said, ‘ Yes, so do I; but we do not 
meet with those things often.’ Oh, 
how mad she was, when Mrs. Brown 
asked, ‘ What are those things, ma’am 
She looked so confused; and I was 
obliged to reply, ‘ Po’s, Mrs. Brown.’ 
She was ‘ posed’ properly. That I 
call a good one. By the by, I am re- 
solved to bring my knowledge to ac- 
count more frequently than I do. The 
very next time I go to Richmond by 
the city-barge, when I get off the shal- 
low ground, and the more dangerous 
part of the excursion, and when Putney 
Reach shall come in view, I'll exclaim, 


‘ Fired with a million raptures, I survey.’ 


I wonder why Addison calls the Po 


the Eridanus. To be sure, that’s no 
business of ours: he’s a right to do as 
he pleases. I call my mare Peggy; 
and surely a poet may call the Po by 
any name he pleases. Mrs. White 
said, the other day, to Alderman Black, 
* A rose would smell as sweet with any 
other name.’ I wonder what she meant 
by that. Cabbage is cabbage all the 
world over ; and I hate changing names, 
for my part. But why is the Eridanus 
the ‘king of floods’? Surely, Eridanus 
is not a king and a river at the same 
time. This would bang all the rest 
hollow. I’ve heard, indeed, of little 
birds called king-fishers ; so I suppose 
the river is called King Eridanus. If 
I thought this were the case, the next 
time | had an opportunity, instead of 
asking the price of a pewter-pot, or to 
have something to drink out of a 
pewter-pot, [ would ask the price ofa 
pewter King Eridanus, and beg to 
drink out of a pewter King Eridanus. 
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How this would astonish them! But 
before I do it, I will ask James, to be 
sure I am right; for it would never do 
for a Stewan to make a mistake. 

“ How can Eridanus, the Po, the 
King Eridanus, the King Po, the king 
of the floods, ‘ drain the towering Alps 
of half their moisture’? Oh, these 
poets, these poets! they'll drive me 
mad. I’ve heard of draining the bogs ; 
I think I’ve heard of draining the 
marshes; and Alderman Waithman, 
when he was alive, used to talk of 
kings draining the pockets of their 
people, which I thought queer enough, 
I confess: but how can the Eridanus 
drain the Towers on the Alps of their 
moisture? I know that the Alps are 
very high mountains, somewhere in 
Europe or in Asia, I’m not quite sure 
which, but I’ll ask James ; and I think 
I’ve heard speak of the * Towers,’ 
haunted towers, some of them, on the 
top of them; but I never heard of 
towers having moisture, and ofa river 
draining the moisture away. I dare 
say it is a poet's way of speaking of 
public sewers. Rely on it, Addison 
means to say, that all the sewers from 
the towers on the mountains fall into 
the Po. If I were sure of this, the 
next time I went down the river Thames 
in the city-barge, when I came near the 
mouths of the great sewers, or of the 
Fleet ditch, I would say, ‘ Thus the 
king of floods does the great city of all 
its moisture drain.’ I wonder whether 
James could tell me if this would be 
right. But the worst of it is that 
James, though an author, is not a poet. 

“The last two lines of Addison I 
cannot make out at all; they are all 
gibberish to me : 


‘ And proudly swollen with a whole win- 
ter’s snows, 

Distributes wealth and plenty where he 
flows.’ 


This is too difficult, even for a Stewan. 
How can a river be proud of a whole 
winter's snows? and how can a river 
be proudly swollen? I suppose the 
young dark man, with black eyes, who 
looks like a foreigner, would have called 
this also a poetic license. And then 
that this swollen, proud river, should 
distribute wealth and plenty where he 
flows—that’s a mistake of Addison. 
I always call a ship she, and, therefore, 
I always call a river she. And yet 
Dillon calls the Thames ¢ he,’ and 
‘ hoary Thames,’ which is quite non- 
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sense. And now Addison calls the Po 
a king, and ‘he!’ Oh, these poets, 
these poets! they'll be the death of 
me.” 


Thus spake Miss Stewan fair ; 

And would have spoke much more, 

But for the sudden opening of the door, 

When, out of breath, in stumps 

Our good wax-chandler, nicknamed 
Dumps. 


“ My dear James,” exclaimed Miss 

Stewan, in an ecstasy of delight, “ I 
declare it’s quite delightful! You're 
just arrived at the nick of time. I’ve 
just done reading Addison—just fi- 
nished my studies, and am in want of 
you.” 
“ Reading Addison,” muttered 
James, with horror; “ you’d better 
read the cookery book. Finished your 
studies, indeed! Have you finished 
my shirts? If you don’t mind, the 
9th of November of the year after next 
will arrive, and I shall not have a shirt 
to put on my back when I go to the 
big house.” 

Alderman Stewan referred to the 
Mansion House, and his mayoralty, 
when he said this. 

“Oh, brother, you’re always plaguing 
about your shirts. Never mind them 
to-day. I’ve been occupied by Addi- 
son and Johnson all the morning; and 
I now want you to explain some of the 
difficulties which I have found in un- 
derstanding these authors.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, sister,” re- 
plied the alderman; “ you've taken a 
wrong notion in your head. Your in- 
tentions are good, and I respect them ; 
but it’s not necessary to be a scholar 
to make a good lady-mayoress. Was 
there ever a better mayor or alderman 
than Sir William Curtis, and yet didn’t 
he give us a toast, ‘ The three C’s, 
Cox, King, and Curtis?’ And was 
not Miss Buttercups, pray, a very good 
lady-mayoress? And wasn’t she the 
authoress of the riddle, which made so 
great a laugh in poor Grant’s time, on 
the word ‘ sparrow-grass ;’ for so she 
spelt ‘asparagus.’ 


‘ My first is a thing what hops—sparrow ; 

My second makes good hay crops—grass ; 

My whole you eats with mutton-chops 
"  —_-sparrow-grass’ (asparagus). 


“Ta, ba, ha!” laughed MissStewan ; 
“oh, brother, brother, what a wag you 
are! But, now, to be serious. 1 must 
go to Jtaly, and you must take me,” 
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“ To Italy !” shouted the alderman, 
more in wonder than in wrath: “ to 
Italy !—what! do you think you must 
speak Italian at the Mansion House ? 
I admit that the duties of a lady- 
mayoress are most arduous and im- 
portant ; but, thank God, we have not 
come to that yet! No, no!—good 
plain English, such as you and I speak, 
my dear Bessy, will always do at the 
Mansion House —and at Guildhall, 
too, at any rate. No Italian dancing- 
dogs for me—no Italian ‘ gim-cracs’ 
for me. No, no—plain English, and 
plenty of it.” 

“ Why, my dear brother,” retorted 
Miss Stewan, “ you. are very much 
mistaken if you suppose that I wish 
you to go to Italy this year, or the 
next, or even the year after; though I 
do think that a little excursion would 
do neither of us any harm, provided, 
always, that we got back in time to 
defeat all the intrigues against your 
mayoralty the year after next. But 
when | propose you taking me to Italy 
is when your reputation shall be more 
universal —when you shall have been 
lord-mayor—when every one shall say, 
he was the lord-mayor of London, which 
is in fact the greatest man in the world ; 
for Great Britain is the greatest coun- 
try in the world, and London is its 
greatest city, and the lord-mayor is 
the greatest man in the greatest city : 
therefore, I say, when you have been 
lord-mayor, then you should travel — 
and then see with what respect you 
would every where be treated. The 
second year after next—then, my dear 
brother, it is when I propose you 
should take me to Italy.” 

“ Gently, gently, sister,” said the 
alderman, in an under tone: “ how 
can you tell that I shall not be lord- 
mayor two years running? Have you 
never thought of that, sister ?” 

** Indeed, my dear brother, I have 
done so; and, as I was studying the 
poets and the dictionary this very 
morning, I said to myself, says I, 
I wish to go to Italy; but suppose 
James Stewan, alderman and wax- 
chandler, should be thrice elected 
lord-mayor of London, like Whit- 
tington. But, my dear brother, that’s 
neither here nor there. I’ve been 
studying Addison ; and a few things I 
have found it very difficult to under- 
stand. I do not mind confessing this 
to you, because you are my friend aud 
brother, But, as you are yourself an 
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author and an alderman, you will, 
I am sure, clear up all these matters 
for me in a very few minutes.” 

This appeal to the alderman was 
irresistible, especially as dear Miss 
Stewan uttered it in her very best 
manner ; and so James replied, “ Well, 
sister, what are the difficulties you have 
met with? Mention them to me, and 
I'll dissolve them.” 

So Miss Stewan read to her bro- 
ther, with much force and emphasis, the 
lines of Addison, which commence this 
history, and which she had studied with 
so much attention from the Speaker, and 
had so carefully examined with the aid 
of Johnson’s Dictionary. 

The alderman during the reading put 
his right elbow on the table, and, rais- 
ing his hand, placed his forefinger on 
his right temple. His left hand was 
placed on his brown kerseymere knee- 
breeches ; his waistcoat was thrown 
open in a most negligent and student- 
like manner, and his legs were dang- 
ling from the high chair, not quite 
touching the ground,—for his legs 
were short, and the chair was tall! 
When Miss Stewan had done reading, 
the alderman exclaimed,— 

“ Well, that’s no great things ; 
there’s no great difficulty in that, sis- 
ter! Surely, you’ve not been studying 
such stuff as that.” 

“Ah, brother! brother! as I’ve 
been saying to myself, James is an 
author and an aldermany—a_ wax- 
chandler and a wealthy man, but xo 
poet.” 

“ Poet or no poet, sister,” muttered 
the alderman, “all I mean to say is, it’s 
as easy as A, B,C ; and ifyou have any 
difficulties to have dissolved, I’m ready 
to dissolve them.” (James was always 
thinking of dissolving the wax into the 
moulds; and so it is not to be won- 
dered that he made use of a few words 
which smelt of the shop; therefore, 
when he says dissolve read resolve.) 

* Well, brother, I have written 
down on a piece of paper some ques- 
tions to ask you, and you will very 
much oblige me if you will answer 
them deliberately.” 

** Agreed to, agreed to,”’ said the al- 
derman ; and his sister began as fol- 
lows :— 

Question. ‘ What does Addison 
mean by ‘ ravished eyes?’” 

Answer. “ For shame, Bessy, for 
shame! You ought to know beiter 
than to ask me such a question as that, 
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at your time of life. No, no; go on 
to your next question.” 

Q. “ What does he mean by ‘ gilded 
scenes ?””” 

A. “ Mean? Why, one would 
think you had never been to a theatre 
in all your life, and seen the scenes al/ 
gilt. Don’t you know what they call 
the scenes on the stage? Well, in 
Italy they are all gilt.” 

Q. “ Oh, how handsome they must 
be, brother! But what does he mean 
by ‘ shining prospects rise ?’” 

A, “Hat ha! What, have you 
never seen the sun rise shining ?” 

Q. “To be sure I have. Is that all? 
Ah, brother, brother! what a shame it 
was you had such a much better educa- 
tion than J, But what does he mean 
by ‘ poetic fields ?’” 

A, Oh, you stupid woman. 
you know Poets’ Corner?” 

Q. “To be sureI do. Is that all?” 

A, “ Certainly itis. We call that 
bit of ground Poets’ Corner, and they 
call it poetic fields. You see its only 
another name for the same thing.” 

Q. “ But what does Addison mean 
by ‘ classic ground ?’” 

A. “ Ah! that I can’t tell you quite 
so well; but I heard Mr. Charles 
Pearson say, the other day, that some 
one he mentioned—I forget who—was 
no classic. So I dare say the poem 
means, the piece of ground in question in 
Italy was no great shakes. 1 know that 
Pearson didn’t mean to praise the per- 
son of whom he was speaking, when 
he said he was no classic ; and so your 
poet means to speak rather slightingly 
of the ground in Italy. To be sure, it 
may mean that the ground was the 
property of a gentleman named Classic, 
—for he says,‘ Still I seem to tread 
on classic ground.’ But that’s the 
way with all the poets: they talk so at 
random ; for, afier all, you will agree 
with me that the fellow must have 
known ifhe trod on Classic’s ground 
or not.” 

Q. “Why no, brother, perhaps not ; 
he might not be quite sure whether he 
was on Mr. Classic’s ground or on an- 
other person’s bit ofland. But enough 
of this question. You have thrown 
quite a new light on the subject, and I 
proceed to my next inquiry. What 
does the poet mean, ‘ The Muse so oft 
her harp has strung?” 

A, “ That's not very difficult, my 
dear Bessy! Supposing my _hair- 
dresser’s name was White, and I was 
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to say, ‘ Mr. White so oft my hair has 
cut ;’ you’d understand that, I suppose?” 

Q. “Why, yes, brother; and if 
Addison had only said, ‘For here 
Mrs. Muse, or Miss Muse, her harp 
has strung,’ I should have understood 
that too; but, instead of that, he said 
* the Muse.’” 

A, “ Oh, is that all your difficulty, 
dear sister?” retorted the alderman, 
“ then I shall have no great trouble in 
dissolving that. Most likely, in Italy 
there is but one Mrs. or Miss Muse, at 
any rate, who strings harps; just as 
the year after next there will be but 
one lord-mayor in the city of London. 
Well, now, my name is James Stewan, 
plain James Stewan, now alderman 
and wax-chandler ; but the year after 
next, when I shall be /ord-mayor, I 
shall be called the Stewan, and all the 
rest will simply be called Stewan Mr., 
or Stewan Mrs., and soon. Do you 
understand now ?” 

Q. “ Ah, brother! brother! never 
talk to me against education any more. 
See what it is to have had a plain good 
education! But tell me, brother, 
what does the poet mean by the next 
line, in which he declares that mount- 
ains have heads?” 

A. “No, he does not. What he 
says is this,—‘ that not a mountain 
rears its head unsung.’” 

Q. “ Well, what does that mean ?” 

A. “ Why, nothing more than a 
joke, my dear Bessy! Don’t you re- 
member, when a child, being taken to 
Guildhall, and being told, * that when 
Gog and Magog, the two giants there, 
heard the clock strike twelve, that then 
they came down to dinner?’ Well, 
so when the mountains rear their heads, 
not one of them is unsung ; but, then, 
they never do rear their heads ; so, of 
course, they are wnsung. We certainly 
live in very droll times, I admit; but 
though Lord Brougham says that he 
has sent the schoolmaster abrvad, we 
are not such dunces at home as not to 
know that mountains never rear their 
heads. No, no; we've not come to 
that yet, at any rate. Mountains have 
heads, indeed! Ha! ha! ha!” 

Q. “ Well, my brother, how plea- 
sant it is now thus to converse on 
poetry with one’s dearest relatives, and 
to have all one’s difficulties dissolved 
so quickly; but tell me, what does 
Addison mean when he says, 

* Renowned in verse each shady thicket 
grows ?’” 
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A. “ Why, its just keeping up the 
same joke, my dear. As thickets are 
not shady, so thickets are not renowned 
in verse; just as mountains are not 
sung, because mountains do not raise 
their heads.” 

Q. “ My dear brother, I do not 
think this explanation as good as your 
last; so I’ll ask Dillon, when I see 
him, for Ais explanation. Besides 
which, some thickets are shady. For 
instance, at Epping Forest, and on 
Hampstead Heath.” 

A. “No, no; don’t you make a 
mistake. Forests are forests, and 
thickets are thickets; just as mould 
candles are mould candles, and sperm 
candles are sperm candles, and, above 
all, wax candles are wax candles. But 
thickets are not shady ; that’s all fun.” 

Q. “ Well, it may be so (but I saw 
no fun in it), as Doctor somebody or 
other said, when a boy told him on the 
first of April to look down at his shoes, 
for his shoe-string was untied, and it 
wasn’t untied at all. But now give 
me your opinion of the next line,— 


* And every stream in heavenly numbers 
flows ?’” 


A. “ Opinion; why what opinion 
can I have of a mere low joke? You 
know, as well as I do, Bessy, that there 
are no such things as heavenly num- 
bers; there’s no calculation there, and 
that it is mere nonsense to talk of 
streams flowing in numbers. That’s 
the way with these poets,— one 
never knows whether they are joking 
or in earnest. I recollect, when I 
went to Mr. Barnes’s school, I was 
made to learn a piece of poetry about 
spring, written by a man named 
Thompson, or Thomson. I forget all 
but its beginning, which is sheer non- 
sense—a parcel of stuff. It begins— 

‘ Every copse, 
Deep tangled tree irregular, and bush, 
Bending with dewy moisture o’er the 
heads 
Of the coy choristers that lodge within, 
Are prodigal of harmony.’” 


Q. “Ha! ha! ha! Oh, that is 
nonsense, indeed ; any one could see 
that in a moment. Talking of copses 
being tangled, and trees being irregular, 
in their conduct; and bushes bending, 
and bending with dew, over choristers ; 
and coy choristers who lodge in bushes, 
and their being prodigal. Ha! ha! ha! 
any one might see that that was sheer 
nonsense !” 
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A. “Not a bit more so, my dear 
sister, than when Addison, for a joke, 
talks of * streams flowing in heavenly 
numbers !’”’ 

Q. “The next two lines, brother, I 
will not trouble you to explain, Mr. 
Dillon was kind enough to explain to 
me, that the Eridanus means the Po, 
and the Po means a celebrated river in 
Italy.” 

A. “Don't believe him, Bessy; 
don’t believe him! My opinion is 
very different. My opinion is, that 
Eridanus means a king; for it says 
that * Eridanus strayed through flowery 
meadows.’ Now, straying means 
walking or running. Besides which, 
look to the next line. Doesn't it 
say, ‘the king of floods?’ That’s a 

roof I’m right. Besides which, didn’t 
read Miss Mitford’s, or Mr. Mit- 
ford’s History of Grease, when I was a 
young man; and didn’t it say some- 
thing about this very King Eridanus ? 
To be sure it did. No, no, Bessy; 
tell that to your grandmother, as the 
saying is. Dillon, Dillon! you can’t 
catch a weasel asleep; old birds are 
not caught with chaff, my boy!” 

Q. “Oh, my dear brother, how 
grateful Iam to you! As to Dillon, 
I'll never forgive him. I happened 
one day to say something in his pre- 
sence about a pot, or po—I forget 
which ; and he said to me, ‘ Never say 
Po, Miss Stewan, but always Erida- 
nus.’ I made him write it down, and 
I have got the piece of paper up stairs 
still. Well, on the strength of it, one 
day at Mrs. White’s, Mrs. Jones ob- 
served, ‘ that, for her part, she didn’t 
like porter except out of a glass;’ 
when I replied, ‘ Mrs. Jones, I like it 
best out ofa silver Eridanus,’ where- 
upon they all stared, and looked very 
uncomfortable.” 

A, “ My dear sister, let me beg one 
favour of you; never to make use of 
such words again without first consult- 
ing me.” 

Q. “No; I never will, brother. 
But what do you think of your King 
Eridanus ‘ rolling o’er the plains?’ ” 

A, “ Why, when he was tipsy, to be 
sure.” 

Q. “ Yes, that’s possible again ; but 
then it says, 

‘ The towering Alps of half their moisture 
drains.’ 


What does that mean ?”” 
A. “ Mean? why, that he was such 
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a toper, and drank so much wine, that, 
as the saying is, he drained even the 
Alps, which is a place a good way off, 
famous for its wine! Moisture is like 
the word mellow, it applies to wine, 
and a jolly drinking fellow. 


‘ He who always goes to bed mellow 

Is a jolly hearty fellow.’” 

Q. “ Well, my dear brother, there 
are only two more lines, and then I’ve 
done. Those are the two last. They 
are,— 

‘ And proudly swoln with a whole win- 
ter’s shows, 

Distributes wealth and plenty where he 
flows.’ 


What do they mean ?” 

A. “ Why, I suppose they mean, 
that King Eridanus used to live up in 
the snows all the winter; and, then, 
when he came down in the valley, 
where there was no snow, but plenty of 
good wine, he used to be generous to 
his subjects, and give them money and 
corn. 

And here Miss Stewan terminated 
her inquiries; but not without many 
thanks to the alderman for his kind 
and condescending explanations. 

* And now,” said Alderman Stewan, 
“ my turn comes next. This poetry of 
yours has made me think of a little 
pleasure —a little trip, before the nights 
get long, and before we prepare for the 
future mayoralty. What say you, sis- 
ter, to spending a week or two at Mar- 
gate ?”” 

“No, brother, no,” replied Miss 
Stewan, with all the dignity which was 
fitting for a future lady mayoress. 
““ What James Stewan, or Miss Bessy, 
might do, as Stewans only, is nothing 
to nobody, as the saying is; but the 
future lord-mayor, and the future lady- 
ayoress, must never think of going to 
Margate !” 

Miss Stewan spoke with so much of 
becoming dignity, that her brother's 
purpose was shaken, and he frankly 
admitted that Bessy was right. 

“* But where shall we go,” asked 
the alderman, “ if we do not go to 
Margate ?” 

Miss Stewan did not hesitate a mo- 
ment. ‘ To Havre, she replied; to 


France, brother ; there we can take 
dancing lessons in perfection! there we 
can see French manners! there we can 
examine the French dishes! there we 
can take sea-haths, and invigorate our 
mind and bodies.” 
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Honest James had nothing to say 
against such a proposal, except that he” 
could not go so far off till the next 
shipments of wax had arrived ; but 
then, and when he had squared ac- 
counts a little, he would be ready to go 
to Havre. But first of all he would 
write, and bespeak lodgings at the best 
hotel. 

Happy moment! joyous decision ! 
Already Miss Stewan imagined the pa- 
ragraph in the Morning Chronicle. 
“ Alderman and Miss Stewan left Up- 
per Thames Street for the Continent !” 
And then, in a month afterwards, “* Al- 
derman and Miss Stewan at Upper 
Thames Street, from their trip to the 
Continent.” {ow delicious! 

(Mr. President, and brother mem- 
bers of our club, Chapter II. will con- 
tain an account of how brother James 
and sister Bess prepared to go to 
France; and how they wrote to the 
best hotel; and how they set off; and 
the perilous voyage to Havre; and 
how they arrived, sister, friend, friend's 
little boy, and little doggy, stick, ser- 
vants, and all; and how they were all 
installed. 

Chapter ILI. will be entitled, “ The 
Sojourn in a Foreign Land ;” and 
Chapter IV., “‘ The Return to Upper 
Thames Street, Domestic Duties, Ad- 
dison, and the Preparation for the 
Mayoralty,” with some suitable moral 
reflections.) 





In order not to spoil the reading of 
these “ City Sketches,” by Quiz, we 
have not recorded the bursts of laugh- 
ter, which frequently prevented Cri- 
tique from proceeding for some mi- 
nutes; and it would be a hopeless task 
to attempt to describe the shouts and 
cheers with which it was honoured at 
its conclusion. All the members pre- 
sent joined heartily with the president 
in resolving that Quiz should be ap- 
plied to to allow his “ Sketches” to 
appear in Fraser. 

One—two— three — four—five—six 
—seven—eight—nine—ten—eleven — 
twelve! The clock struck them all, 
and the members counted the same. 

“The witching hour hath come !” 
said the president. 

“ [think the witching hours have 
passed !” retorted Proverbe. 

“ And passed most quickly too,” 
said Calcul. But the sitting was 
closed, and the bottles were empty. 

[ Exeunt omnes; 
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Continuation of the Spirit Sketches, or 
Sketches of the Members present on 
the 1st of January, 1838, at our 
Club at Paris, who were not present 
at the former Meeting. 


(It will be remembered, that in 
“ Our Club at Paris,” No. 1, we sup- 
plied sketches of the first seven spirits ; 
but as five more were present on Jan- 
uary 1, 1838, we shall introduce them 
as follows. This plan we shall continue 
to pursue, whenever a member shall 
be present at our club who has not at- 
tended at the previous meetings.) 


** The reader I'll leave in the midst of 
silence, to contemplate those ideas which 
I have only sketched, and which every 
mun must finish for himself.”——Drypben. 


Eighth Spirit. Badin, a droll, co- 
mical, curious, laughable rogue,—a 
wag. ‘We wink at wags when they 
offend,” says Dryden. Our wag is 
aged 44, and is a bachelor; a son of a 
Vendean. Knows France as he knows 
his pocket, and loves it dearly. Has 
had more trouble than most men of his 
age, but always contrives “ to be happy 
and jolly,” and thus “ drive away old 
melancholy.” Badin is also a bit of a 


linguist, having travelled not only in 


France, but half over Europe; but his 
best qualification is that of joking, and 
a better joker never lived, from Joe 
Miller to Joe Hume! 


** Thou mad’st thy first appearance in 
the world like a dry joker,” 


Ninth Spirit. Scandal. Why do 
we call him so? Is he ignorant, trivial, 
méchant? No. Is he ungenerous, oppro- 
brious, ungentlemanly, or unjust? No. 
Then, why is he called Scandal? Be- 
cause he knows every body, and every 
thing ; and as life is a mingled yarn of 
fine and coarse threads, it so happens 
that the coarse always catch his eye be- 
fore the fine ones. (This is not asto- 
nishing, for he is short-sighted.) Age, 
43 ; wealthy, healthy, and active. 
Goes much: into society, sees the world 
as it is, and men as they are; and was 
the very first to declare, that the young 
English gentleman who got so good a 
berth, and was sent to India, was never 
in love with the queen of the French, 
nor the queen ofthe French with him! 

Tenth Spirit. Cancan. Dear Can- 
can ! an universal favourite, handsome, 
witty, good-natured, and poor; yes, as 
poor in pocket as Poulett Thompson is 
poor in wits. His age is 42, a wi- 
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dower, no children, and no pension, 
though he was one of the bravest of the 
brave at the storming of Algiers. Has 
been put on the retired list without his 
permission. Writes in La Mode, and 
lives on his wits. If his wits were as 
well paid as they deserve, he would be 
the wealthiest man in all France. Mis 
Cancans are much esteemed, not only 
for their truth, but for their point ; and 
* the best of republics” talks of sending 
him to gaol. Cancan is the best story- 
teller in all France; but 


“ Old storytellers, too, must pine and 
die, 
To see their antiquated wit laid by.” 


Eleventh Spirit. Fact. A Welsh- 
man; a very distant relation to Taffy, 
— i.e., the Taffy of whom it is said,— 


“ Taffy was a Welshman, 
And Taffy was a thief; 
Taffy came to my house, 
And stole a bit of beef; 
I went to Taffy’s house, 
And Taffy wasn’t at home, 
So Taffy came to my house, 
And stole a marrow-bone.” 


Fact is, then, a Welshman by birth, a 
Frenchman by education, and a true 
descendant of one of the oldest fa- 
milies in the county of Carmarthen ; 
his age, 39; his knowledge unbounded. 
A great lover of slate-quarries, coal- 
mines, and mountains, and a walking 
gazetteer. Has learnt Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary by heart, besides all the exist- 
ing encyclopedias. Has facts enough 
in his brains to fill all the skulls of all 
the Whigs, from Judas Iscariot, the 
founder of the sect, to the last of his 
disciples, Lord Melbourne. 

Twelfth Spirit. Critique. A French- 
man, a marquis; age, 38. An ex- 
chargé d'affaires under the restoration. 
The greatest reader in Europe, and can 
repeat by heart all Bacon. Can read 
English, German, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, and Arabic, with facility ; and 
possesses the best private cabinet li- 
brary in Paris. He is no snarler or 
caviller, but a man skilled in the art of 
judging of literature, and able to dis- 
tinguish the faults and beauties of 
writing. 


The Conclusion of the Maxims and 
Rules of the Club, with Notes and 
Comments (continued from No. I.) 


51. Le bon temps viendra, 
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Though Radical rebels now fill us with 
sorrow, 

Their race is but short ; they will perish 
to-morrow. 


52. Le jeu est le fils de l’avarice, et 
Je pore du desespoir. 


No gaming allowed here,—for Gam- 
ing is the son of Avarice, and the 
father of Despair. 


When that prince called Egalité 
Rattled the dice-box, 
fe had the rare quality 
Ye’er to lose. Oh, the sly fox. 


53. Le moyen le plus sur de se 
consoler de tout ce qui peut arriver, 
c'est, d’attendre toujours au pire. 


The most certain consolation against 


all that can happen is always to expect 
the worst. 


In seventeen-hundred-and-eighty-nine 
They first began the strife ; 

In seventeen-hundred-and-ninety-three 
They laughed at human life ; 

In eighteen-hundred-and-thirty 
They sent away our kings ; 

But in eighteen-hundred and something 

else 

We expect still harder things. 


54. Le plus sage est celui qui ne 


pense point I’ctre. 


Of all the rare qualities hoasted by Dan, 
The last is the best,—he’s a real modest 
man. 


55. Le sage entend a demi mot. 

In these agreeable days of preventive 
arrests and domiciliary visits, remember 
that the walls have ears, and that a 
wise man can understand even a shrug. 


56. Le secret d’ennuyer, est celui de 
tout dire. 


No prosing allowed here. Lively 


and smart, like French champagne 
and French wit. 


57. Les fous font des festins et les 
sages les mangent. 


The club never gives dinners. 


58, Les jeunes gens disent ce qu’ils 
font, 
Les vieillards ce qu’ils ont fait, 
Et les sots ce qu’ils ont envie de faire. 


No egotism allowed here. Cardinal 
Wolsey was once egotist enough to 
say, “ Ego et rex meus.” ‘ But there 
are no egotists,” says Addison, “ so in- 
tolerable as authors of their own me- 
moirs,— for they are never mentioned 
in any works but their own,” 
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59. Le tems est gros de l'avenir. 
The present is big with the future. 
The fleurs de lys, though banished still, 

With Capet’s ancient race, 
Shall soon return our hearts to fill 
With peace, and joy, and praise. 
60. Le vrai moyen d’étre trompé, 
c’est de se croire plus fin que les autres. 
Notricksters allowed at our Brookes’s. 


Cunning is the ape of wisdom. No 
stock-jobbers allowed here. 


‘* When stock is high they come between, 
Making by second-hand their offers ; 
Then cunningly retire unseen, 
With each a million in his coffers.” 


61. Libertas et natale solum. 


Not the liberty of the Irish peer, of 
whom Swift said, when the newly 
created noble assumed the above motto, 


‘* Fine words, I wonder where he stole 
‘em ;” 
but the liberty of the law, the written 
law, the law of the old French mo- 
narchy; and with such liberty, and 
France as she was, not France as she 
is, we also say, 
** Liberty and my native soil!” 


“ Liberty consists in the power of do- 
ing that which is permitted by the 
law,” says Cicero. Granted; if the 
laws are good; and there cannot be ra- 
tional freedom where there are arbitrary 
restraints.—( Vide the laws against the 
press, associations, pictures, and hawk- 
ers, passed by the French liberal cham- 
bers, in September 1836, and still in 
force.) 


62. Licet superbus ambules pe- 
cuniz 
Fortuna non mutat genus. 
No wealthy upstarts allowed here. 
No Delesserts, no Fulchirons, no Gan- 
nerons, and no Thiers. 


63. Longum iter est per precepta, 
breve et efficax per exempla. 

The members of our club are not to 
forget that the wisest counsels make 
their way but slowly, whilst the effect 
of good example is more summary 
and effectual. 

64. L’une des marques de la médi- 
ocrité de l’ésprit est de toujours conter. 

No long stories about nothing to be 
told here! No Lytton Bulwer! no 
Alexander Dumas! Scott and Balzac 
for ever! 


65. Lupus pilum mutat, non mentem. 
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No Orleanists allowed here. No 
change of appearance can alter that 
which is radically perverse. 

66. Magna est veritas et prevalebit. 

France is beginning to open her 
eyes to the absurdities of her present 
government ; and “the best of re- 
publics” is now called “ the greatest of 
modern deceptions.” So it is in Spain, 
Portugal, and Belgium. 

67. Magnos homines virtute meti- 
mur, non fortuna. 

So Chateaubriand, Fitzjames, Bour- 
mont, De Peyronnet, De Chantelauze, 
and De Montbel, are corresponding 
members of our club,— for we estimate 
great men by their virtue, and not by 
their success. 

68. Maintien le droit. 

Iienry V. for ever! 

69. Male cuncta ministrat 
Impetus. 

Good temper recommended here,— 
for we seldom can act rightly when 
under the dominion of passion. 

70. Male parta male dilabuntur. 

A stolen crown must sit as ill ona 
king’s head as a stolen purse must be 
uneasy in a poor man’s pocket. No 
usurpations encouraged here. 

“« What’s got over the devil’s back,” &c. 

71. Male verum examinat omnis 
Corruptus judex. 

No judges appointed by the revolu- 
tion can be members of this club. 
(N.B. M. Dehelleyme was lately 
blackballed, as well as M. Renouard, 
the judge at the Tribunal du Com- 
merce.) 


72. Malo mori quam feedari. 


“‘ | had rather die than be debased.” 
This was the motto of our founder, and 
is still the rule of our conduct. 


73. Mens sana in corpore sano. 


The true state for a true Conserv- 
ative—a sound mind in a healthy 
body. 


Our members are virtuous, wise, pru- 
dent, and healthy ; 

Yet jolly good fellows, though often not 
wealthy. 

No dumpty Lord John, with his cough 
and his hiccups, 

His pale face, bad breath, and his pow- 
ders and syrups. 


74. Mens conscia recti. 
This was the motto of the first mem- 
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ber of our club, and which, though al- 
tered by our founder to “ Mens sibi 
conscia recti,”’ as he thought the first 
savoured of egotism, may still be ap- 
plied to the principles of all our bre- 
thren. This is the best support under 
suffering, and the best armour against 
calumny. Thus, Lord Lyndhurst, and 
Lord Canterbury, the late Lord Eldon, 
and Lord Wynford, were, are, or ought 
to be, members of our club. 


75. Mille hominum species et rerum 
discolor usus velle suum cuique est nec 
voto vivitur uno. 
We do not call a Prussian a knave 
because he approves of an absolute 
monarchy ; nor a Swiss a fool because 
he prefers his federal institutions. 
Providence has ordained a diversity of 
tastes and inclinations. There are a 
thousand descriptions of men, and 
their sense of things is various ; each 
has his own inclination, and the wishes 
of all cannot be the same. 
Moral.—Then down with that school 
of liberality that will not “ think and 
let think.” 
76. Misce stultitiam consiliisbrevem. 
Let short be our folly, as short as our 
lives, 

And dear to us wisdom, as dear as our 
wives. 

When folly we follow, as all will some- 
times, 

Then think of this proverb, and change 
us betimes. 

77. Moribus antiquis stat Roma. 


No innovators or innovation al- 
lowed here. 


78. Multa renascentur que jam ce- 
cidere. 
This is the motto of the good Vendeans, 
And this is the comfort of the true- 
hearted Chouans ; 
Many things shall revive which have 
gone to decay, 
And those will return who are banished 
to-day. 
79. Multum in parvo. 


Good wine; and, therefore, only three 
bottles to each member on the meeting 
nights. 

80. Natura! quam te colimus inviti 
quoque. 

Oh, Nature! how we worship thee, 
however unwilling! How potent are 
thy dictates, and how resistless are thy 
laws ! 


81. —— Ne cede malis 


Sed contra audentior ita. 
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Ifany member shall become unfor- 
tunate, let him not succumb ; but let 
him meet his troubles with fortitude, 
whilst we aid him to do so. 

82. Nec lex est justior ulla 
Quem necis artificem arte perire sua. 

The malignant authors of mischief 
are themselves the victims of their own 
contrivances. ‘* We shall see which is 
the strongest,” said Jacques Lafitte, 
the revolutionary banker, “ the house 
of Bourbon or the house of Lafitte.” 
He did so with a vengeance. He 
aided to overthrow the house of Bour- 
bon; but the fall of the monarchy led 
to his speedy ruin. But we must for- 
give him,—for he has said, “I ask 
pardon of God and of man, for the part 
{ took in the revolution of 1830.” 


83. Nec me pudet ut istos, fateri 
Nescire quod nec nesciam. 


No member of this club must be 
ashamed to acknowledge his ignorance, 
—for, after all, our greatest knowledge 
is to know that we know nothing. 

84. Nec sibi sed toto genitum se 
Credere mundo. 


No selfishness allowed here. We 
are not born for ourselves, but for the 
world, and must seek to leave it better 
than we found it. 

85. Nefas nocere vel malo fratri 
puta, 

We esteem it a crime to injure even 
a bad brother. 

86. Nemo allegans suam turpitudi- 


nem 
Audiendus est. 


No spies allowed here. 

87. Nemo me impune lacessit. 

Like the thistle, no man provokes us 
with impunity. 

_ 88. Nemo punitur pro alieno de- 
licto. 

Then, how unjust was the revolution 
of 1830, since, for the ordonnances of 
Charles X., the Duke of Bordeaux was 
excluded from the throne. Yet no one 
ought to be punished for the crime of 
another. 

82. Neque extra necessitates belli 
Precipuum odium gero. 

Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath ; or, 

We feel no resentment beyond that 
which is justified by the occasion. 


90. Neque mala neque bona que 
vulgus putet. 
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The mob cannot judge of the fitness 
o things. Things are neither good nor 
bad as they appear to the judgment of 
the multitude. 


91. Nescit vox missa reverti. 


As the word which has once escaped 
can never be recalled, every one must 
be careful not to wound by indiscreet 
words a brother member. 


92. Nihil potest rex quam quod de 
jure potest. 

So that, though we are enemies to 
the tyranny of the mob, we also main- 
tain that the king can do nothing but 
what he can do legally. The law is 
even stronger than a prince. 


93. Non est jocus esse malignum. 


Asperity is not to be mistaken for 
humour, any more than dulness is to 
be mistaken for profundity. 


94. Non posse bene geri rempub- 
licam 
Multorum imperiis. 


So our club is governed by a council 
of three; and their power is united, and 
without appeal. 


95. Nascitur ex sociis. 


So as a man is known by his com- 
panions, the members of our club do 
not associate with either Orleanists, 
Buonapartists, or Republicans. 


96. Novos amicos dum paras, ve- 
teres cole. 


Old friends and old attachments 
have the first claims on the members of 
our club. 


97. Nunquam non paratus. 


Always ready; yes, always ready, 

1. To defend truth, 

2. To relieve a brother, 

3. To obey the laws, 

4. To fight for the honour of the 
club, 

5. To stand by the rightful king, 
and, 

6. To drink a glass of good Bor- 
deaux to the old tune of “ Vive Henri 
IV.” 


98. Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse 
supremum. 


Let every member of our club live as 
if each day were his last; and so do 
his duty to himself, his family, his 
country, his king, and his kind. 


99. Omnia non pariter rerum om- 
nibus apta. 


All things are not alike for all men 
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fit. So “ No propagandism !” be our 
cry, from eve till morn, from morn till 
dewy eve. 

100. Nisi dominus frustra. 

Unless God be with us, all our 
efforts are in vain. This motto of the 
city of Edinburgh was sent us by our 
late corresponding member, Sir Walter 
Scott, which our brother, John Bull, 
has set to music and verse, as follows : 
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The ploughman may plough, and the 
sower may sow, 
And our fields remain barren, and 
desert, and drear ; 
’Tis our God, with his rain, and his sun, 
and his snow, 
Who fills all our barns in the fall of 
the year. 


(The by-laws are reserved for a future 
Number.) 


MITCHELL'S THOUGHTS ON TACTICS.* 


So long as England continues in pro- 
found peace with the rest of the world ; 
so long as her colonies evince no dispo- 
sition to quarrel with her maternal su- 
perintendence ; so long as her internal 
disturbances are confined to occasional 
ebullitions of temper in the manufac- 
turing districts, produced by the ever- 
changing circumstances of trade, which 
running into new channels, under the 
influence of speculation, must always 
cause the old channels to dry up, and 
to the usual rows in Ireland ; so long 
will a large proportion of the British 
people think the standing army of the 
country an evil, an expensive evil: 
funds for its support will be wrung 
from the country like drops of blood ; 
landowners, manufacturers, and fund- 
holders, will look on it as a public 
enemy, care not how it may be treated, 
organised, armed, clad, or fed; and 
the men who are her defenders con- 
sidered as sinecurists, without any 
thing to defend their country from. 
But let our comforts be invaded ; let 
Muscovadoes rise ; let bales of Mocha 
touch on 10/. instead of 4/. 15s.; let 
Canton boheas go from half-a-crown - 
to 7s.; or let common congou fetch 
3s. 6d. instead of 1s. 9d.; let a pipe of 
port cost 130/. instead of 85/.; or let 
porter mount id. a pot; let Riga hemp 
be so dear that rogues will escape 
hanging; or let silks become so ex- 
pensive that servant maids’ Sunday 
gowns must be made of printed calico: 
then comes the outery, ‘*‘ Where be 
these army fellows to keep our colonies 
in order?” Where be these navy 
fellows to protect our commerce ?” 
“ Where are the fleets that stemmed 


the ocean’s currents from Indus to the 
Pole?” ‘ Where are the armies that 
dictated laws to Europe?” Echo an- 
swers, ‘* Where !” 

With the majority of the community 
who are satisfied with hoping for every 
thing, yet providing against nothing, a 
standing army is especially unpopular. 
But as the Millennium has not yet ar- 
rived, as we are still the sons of fallen 
Adam, peace cannot last for ever, 
though the long space of twenty-three 
years has elapsed since the temple of 
Janus was closed. Clouds are lower- 
ing on our house—a crisis seems to be 
approaching. Are we prepared for the 
strife? The substitution of a new 
constitution in place of that which 
neither ever did nor ever could work 
well, is to be made in Canada; the 
question of the boundary line and the 
Madawaska territory to be settled with 
our cousins of the United States ; and 
the fiery spirits on the southern shores 
of Ontario and Erie to be kept in awe: 
so much for our transatlantic position. 
In Africa, the French seizure on the 
Algerine and neighbouring territories, 
though an act small as the grain of 
mustard seed, may grow and harden 
into a rock of offence. In Europe, 
who can calculate on a permanent 
peace? Nay, are not causes rife—so 
rife that he that runs may read them — 
so numerous that ’twere almost absurd 
to enumerate them here —for calling a 
flame into existence which will light up 
every land from the Danube to the 
Tagus. The fair sky of peace is be- 
ing overcast; the days of steel and 
gunpowder are coming round in their 
turn ; circumstances of war are throw- 


* Thoughts on Tactics and Military Organisation ; together with an Enquiry 
into the Power and Position of Russia, By Lieut.-Colonel J. Mitchell, H.P., Author 
of the “ Life of Wallenstein.” London, 1838. Longman and Co, 
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ing shadows before, the rugged outlines 
of which are to be seen by those whose 
vision is not circumscribed within a 
microscopic range; and if England is 
to hold the position she has hitherto 
held among nations, she must look to 
her armies. 

At such a time, therefore, the more 
the public are roused to a true sense of 
what is necessary the betier. One 
mode of doing so is by the press ; and 
as people read more every day, a good 
common-sense literary work, though of 
a military character, which addresses 
itself in a popular and entertaining 
form to the non-combating part of the 
community, is not only valuable, but 
will be generally read and commented 
on, instead of its perusal being con- 
fined to men of war. And when such 
a work proceeds from the pen ofa man 
who is no tyro in arms, nor pluming 
his wing for a first flight in the realms 
of literature, but who, in the West 
Indies, Walcheren, the Peninsula, 
France, and Flanders, fought and won 
his way; and who in the literary 
world has attained no mean position, 
as the author of the Life of Wallen- 
stein, we may safely conclude that there 
has been no want of data upon which 
to found his observations, nor of power 
in the writer to embody those observ- 
ations in the best form. 

Hence we feel obliged to Col. Mit- 
chell for having published together in 
one volume those ably written essays 
which have at different times decked 
the pages of our contemporary, the 
United Service Journal; and though 
we are not disposed to agree with the 
entire of his propositions, nor to ac- 
knowledge his conclusions as uni- 
versally true, we feel assured that they 
are as worthy the deep and earnest me- 
ditation of the politician as of the 
soldier; and —though [Ieaven knows! 
we are not in the habit of advocating 
every change, and calling it a reform 
—we are confident that they will tend 
in a great measure to overthrow a 
mountain of prejudice, and substitute 
a sensible ground-work for future mili- 
tary operations. 

The volume before us is divided 
under different heads,— causes of the 
slow progress of military science —tac- 
tics — cavalry warfare—military cos- 
tume—rewards and punishments in the 
British army — promotion by purchase 
relative strength of fleets and for- 
tresses— overland invasion of India 
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and the power and position of Russia ; 
and though these military speculations 
do not often come under our notice, 
yet now we are bound to look nar- 
rowly at them,—for, as our esteemed 
friend, Sir Morgan O’ Doherty, observes, 
“he that is in charge of a magazine 
should know how to deal with all sorts 
of missiles ; and the conductor of a re- 
view cannot be ignorant of how battle- 
fields should be won.” 

The Duke of Wellington has said, 
and every individual in the empire re- 
sponds, ** England can be engaged in 
no little war!” And yet how true it is 
what Colonel Mitchell states on the 
slow progress of military science :— 


‘« Britain, which has taken so noble a 
lead in the forwarding the progress of 
every other branch of human knowledge, 
has done absolutely nothing for the sci- 
ence of arms, Though placed, by its 
colonies, in contact with every nation of 
the earth,— forced to be on the alert in 
all quarters of the world,— as often at 
war in one partas in the other,—the coun- 
try has done nothing to improve the art of 
war, to facilitate for its soldiers the at- 
tainment of victory, and to render the 
necessary contests less destructive and 
less Saelenien to the nation at large. 
It was in vain that humanity called for 
every exertion in the cause—nothing 
was done: we took up the practices 
handed over to us by foreigners, without 
once inquiring how far they were ju- 
dicious, how far they were adapted to our 
situation, or suited to the character and 
genius of our people. And all this 
apathy is allowed to continue in the face 
of the well-known maxim which tells us, 
that readiness for war is always the best 
security for peace: a maxim which the 
ancients already illustrated, as justly as 
beautifully, by depicting the goddess of 
wisdom herself armed cap-a-pie.” 


Military men of the old school ge- 
nerally dislike innovation,—and why ? 
Because, as yet, science has not dis- 

layed her stores before their eyes. 
They fancy, indeed, that the art of war 
has made great progress in modern 
times, because they have been every 
where successful, and they trust to 
their good right hands to be so again ; 
but they should remember that know- 
ledge never stands still,—that savage 
nations are only made subject to ci- 
vilised nations by art; and in the field 
of battle it will be too late to learn that 
science is more than a match for mere 
mastiff-courage and iron nerves. 

The clergyman must pass through 
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the university ; the lawyer must attend 
his terms; the merchant undergo the 
initiatory drudgery of the counting- 
house ; the sailor serve his long ap- 
prenticeship to the seas ; but the young 
aspirant for military fame is considered 
made ad unguem for his profession, by 
being clad in scarlet, and winged with 
gold lace. Preparatory education for 
the line is scarcely thought necessary, 
because, observes Colonel Mitchell, 


“Tt is, and always has been, too much 
the fashion to say, that generals, like poets, 
must be born such, and that learning and 
knowledge are but secondary objects to a 
military man. Mere learning cannot, of 
course, supply the place of qualities es- 
sential to the military character, where 
such qualities are entirely wanting ; but 
it can cultivate and expand the mind, 
can furnish new ideas ; and we may rest 
assured, that in the present state of so- 
ciety, and in the present complicated 
state of the art of war, no one can do jus- 
tice even to the command of a regiment 
or company without being a man of cul- 
tivated mind and understanding.” 


But such a mere truism as doth this 
appear, ’tis seldom acted upon; and, 
consequently, 


*« After five-and-twenty years’ war, we 
know no more how to ensure success or 
calculate results than we did before : we 
have enlarged our vocabulary, but not 
our science,” 


As one of the causes of the slow 
Eocene of military science, Col. 
itchell says :— 


“The British army is hardly com- 
manded by military men. A civil de- 
partment of the state, at the head of 
which is a minister of the crown, gene. 
rally a civilian, is the ostensible and re- 
sponsible authority presiding over the 
military affairs of the nation; though 
there is nota single military question on 
which a non-military man can possibly 
decide without the advice of some ex- 
perienced officer. The head of the de- 
partment must, therefore, if he wishes to 
do justice to the cause, be guided by the 
directions of his subordinates, and sub- 
mit to a dictation not always, perhaps, 
very palatable.” 


Now, with every respect for the high 
authority of Colonel Mitchell, we must 
say that we know of no better scheme 
for the government of the standing 
army than that now pursued. The army 
is modelled, officered, and commanded 
by the sovereign, through the indi- 
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vidual whom the sovereign may chance 
to appoint for such a purpose ; and it 
is wisely deemed an infringement on 
the sovereign’s prerogative meddling 
with its detail. But as the country at 
large pays the army, the country looks 
to the responsible ministers of the 
crown that the army be not kept up to 
such a height as shall be too expensive, 
nor allowed to fall so low as to be in- 
efficient when required to act at home 
or abroad; and we are borne out in 
our opinion by the evidence of both the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Ilenry 
Hardinge, given before the committee 
formed to inquire into the propriety of 
placing the civil branches of the ord- 
nance under the war-oftice, that the se- 
cretary of state for the home depart- 
ment is the proper person to regulate 
the number and distribution of troops 
required in the country, as he is re- 
sponsible for its tranquillity; and the 
secretary of state for the colonies the 
proper person to regulate the number 
and distribution of troops required for 
the colonial service, for a similar rea- 
son. The secretary at war is not a 
principal secretary of state ; he is only 
the connecting link between the sove- 
reign—or the sovereign’s deputy—who 
commands, and the people who pay: 
he is the subordinate; he is the clerk 
who makes the estimates, keeps and 
checks the accounts, shews cause for 
the expenditure, and is responsible on 
the one hand to the sovereign that the 
money voted by the country goes to 
pay the army, and on the other to the 
country that the money so voted is 
fairly and honestly disbursed, accord- 
ing to the estimates for which it was 
granted. We think this system is es- 
sentially agreeable to every constitu- 
tional principle. We are not a mili- 
tary nation ; we want no war minister; 
and we have frequently strange whim- 
sies and shudderings touching govern- 
ment by the bayonet, which, however 
congenial to the feelings of our conti- 
nental friends, is by no means popular 
in Britain. We therefore hold this 
chain from the sovereign, at the head 
of all executive power, through the se- 
cretary at the war-office, who keeps the 
accounts, to the responsible ministers, 
who shew grounds for the maintenance 
of the number of troops, down to the 
people who supply the funds, to be 
quite in conformity with our general 
habits of thinking and feeling; and, 
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notwithstanding the report of the com- 
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mittee to which we have alluded, with 
Lord Howick in the chair—which, by 
the way, had better have decided with- 
out examining any witnesses, as the re- 
port was in direct opposition to the 
evidence—we trust that the proposition 
for exalting the secretary-at-war to a 
principal secretary of state whether he 
be a military man or a civilian, will 
never meet the approbation of the pub- 
lic, nor the sanction of the legislature. 
We are sure that nothing conduces 
more to the well-being of the army than 
having at its head an individual totally 
unconnected with party, who remains 
at his post under every change of ad- 
ministration, who is responsible only 
to the sovereign for the efficiency in 
the field, aud good conduct in quarters 
of the troops, without having aught to 
say to the finance department further 
than in the trifling arrangement for the 
best mode of paying the men; and we 
conceive it to be no less advantageous 
to the country generally, to be aware 
that armed forces are not at the beck 
and nod of tyrants or demagogues, 
Whigs, Tories, or Radicals; but, keep- 
ing apart from party politics, are at all 
times, in all places, under all circum- 
stances, taught to uphold the law, to 
protect life and property, and maintain 
order,—which principles of action are 
most effectually guaranteed by a gene- 
ral commanding the army in chief, like 
Lord Hill, with such a military secre- 
tary as Lord Fitzroy Somerset. 

An undisciplined army is the great- 
est curse to a country: its character- 
istic is disloyalty; its every motive of 
action high-vaulting ambition ; treach- 
ery abides in its bosom ; domestic gore 
clogs its footsteps. Undisciplined and 
irresolute, the troops of Louis XVI. of 
France deserted the cause of their mon- 
arch, and allowed his throne to be 
precipitated beneath the feet of the Na- 
tional Assembly ; and the awful scenes 
throughout the monarchy which fol- 
lowed,— the bloody reign of terror to 
which their treachery led,—the ruinous 
career of foreign conquest which it oc- 
casioned,—and the national subjugation 
in which it terminated,—will be rea- 
dily traced to the want of proper disci- 
pline, which permitted or produced the 
treason or vacillation of these sworn 
protectors of their sovereign and coun- 
try. The revolt of the French guards 
at once unloosed al! bonds of society in 

rance,—a memorable example of the 
extreme peril of soldiers tampering 
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with their first duties, fidelity and 
obedience,—and of the wisdom of the 
maxim of the first and best of modern 
republicans, Carnot—“ an armed force 
is essentially obedient ; it acts, but. 
never deliberates.” 

On the other hand, a brief glance at 
history proves that a disciplined army 
is as great a blessing. 

‘* Neither in anci nor in modern 
times,” observes Colonel Mitchell, ‘‘ has 
the schoolmaster made a single step 
of progress, except by holding on at the 
skirts of the soldier's coat. Regular 
armies gave the first check to the bar- 
barism of the middle ages ; and it was 
under their protection alone that arts, 
sciences, commerce, and industry, grew 
up and extended in Europe ; and it is 
only under the shade of arms that the 
arts of peace can continue to flourish and 
to prosper. It is now only at the ex- 
pense of humanity, which they uphold, 
and of civilisation, which they defend, 
that armies can be oppressed, injured, or 
neglected,” 


On the subject of the science of 
modern tactics, Col. Mitchell has boldly 
stood forward to stem a torrent of pre- 
judice: he asserts that, though it en- 
ables a commander to give to any num- 
ber of men a uniform and simultaneous 
impulse and direction, it contributes 
nothing to develope or increase the per- 
sonal strength, energy, and activity of 
the soldier, from whom of all men the 
most active exertions are demanded ; 
and he entirely condemns the almost 
exclusive use of the musket and bay- 
onet. Ile dubs the bayonet a rickety, 
ill-contrived weapon, and justly re- 
marks,— 


“It may, in full truth, he termed 
the grand mystifier of modern tactics. 
We here appeal publicly to the most 
experienced officers of the army,— to 
those who fought, as many really did, 
in Egypt, the Peninsula, and at Water- 
loo, and ask, whether any one of them 
ever beheld a bayonet contest? Did 
they ever, in field or breach, on plain or 
rampart, behold men thrust, and counter- 
thrust, at each other with their bayonets? 
It never happened, and never will hap- 
pen!” 


Neither has he great faith in the fire- 
lock. 


“‘ Supposing,” he says, “ that 20,000 
French were killed or wounded at Wa- 
terloo, and allowing 5000 of these to 
have fallen by the fire of the artillery 
and the sabres of the cavalry, it leaves 
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15,000 to the share of the infantry ; and 
reckoning the latter at 30,000 only, 
though the number present was greater, 
it required an entire day's hard fighting 
before the 30,000 had disabled 15,000 
adversaries : that is, all the exertion of 
two men during an entire day, only 
brought down one enemy! !” 


Iie then shews what has been the 
effect when modern tactics have been 
opposed to a more energetic mode of 
action. 


«* At Prestonpans, 2000 Highlanders, 
armed only with broadswords and targets, 
overthrew at the very first onset nearly 
3000 British infantry, and completed 
their defeat in less than twenty minutes. 
The same was the case at Falkirk; and 
even at Culloden, every point of the 
line which the Highlanders reached in 
their charge was completely overthrown. 
That the king’s troops were ultimately 
victorious proves nothing in favour of 
their tactics. The prince, too, with the 
feebleness of spirit that distinguished, 
and which was so ill suited to his enter. 
prise, remained perfectly inactive, for- 
getting that the second line is no place 
for him who would win a crown at 
sword’s point. Had he known how to 
do justice to the qualities of his follow. 
ers, and had he, as in duty bound, led 
the charge sword-in-hand, not a man of 
his army would have remained bebind ; 
and, independently of the chances of vic- 
tory such conduct would have given 
him, the battle, if lost, would have been 
lost with honour; and the loss such a 
contest must have inflicted on the king's 
troops would, at least, have put all 
serious pursuit out of the question.” 


Here Col. Mitchell makes a di- 
gression, trusting “ to the reader’s in- 
dulgence ;” but we, not trusting to 
any thing but the knowledge that our 
reader will be gratified, give the said 
digression, as a specimen of our gallant 
author’s powers of writing, and a proof 
that his book is calculated for the pe- 
rusal of more than mere military men. 
Moreover, its truth tends to dim the 
bright halo with which the immortal 
genius of Scott has surrounded the 
brows of the unfortunate Charles Ed- 
ward. 

‘‘ The idea of conquering victorious 
and all-powerful England at the head of 
a few thousands of half-armed mount. 
aineers, seems now something more than 
ridiculous : and yet it is really difficult 
to say what the result might have been, 
if the Highlanders had followed up the 
victory of Falkirk with vigour and 
celerity. 
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“ Their army was then at its greatest 
height in point of numbers,—they were 
elated with success, and their enemies 
depressed by constant defeat: neither 
the Scotch Lowlanders or the people of 
England took any share in the contest ; 
and the Irish rather favoured the ad- 
venturer. A rapid return into England 
at the head of a more numerous and vic- 
torious army, would have dismayed the 
adherents of the house of Hanover, and 
inspired the partisans of the old dynasty 
with a degree of confidence which the 
previous unsupported advance and quick 
retreat from Derby could not call forth ; 
so that the invaders would have had 
every thing in their favour, and the 
English army only to contend with. 

‘** That army was not numerous: it 
was, probably, as indifferent to the cause 
as the rest of the nation; there was no 
leader capable of inspiring it with en- 
thusiasm ; and, worse than all, it had 
been defeated in every encounter, and in 
a manner, too, that could not fail to con- 
vince both parties of the decided su. 
periority of the Highland mode of fight- 
ing. 

‘‘ The mountaineers, indeed, were in 
the highest degree confident, and feared 
no odds whatever ; and men whose con. 
fidence results not from mere vanity, nor 
from an ignorant undervaluing of their 
enemies, but from a just appreciation of 
their own daring and energetic mode of 
warfare, may be considered, when justice 
is done to them, as pretty nearly in- 
vincible. Had a man like Charles XII. 
led such soldiers, he would have fought 
the battle for the crown of England, not 
at Culloden, but on Hounslow Heath, 
where, in the person of George II., he 
would have encountered no unworthy 
competitor. But Charles Edward was 
unequal to such an undertaking; he re- 
tired when he should have advanced, 
forsook the cause on the first turn of for. 
tune, and abandoned his devoted fol- 
lowers, without even offering his own 
worthless life in ransom for their blood. 
He gave them up to the savage cruelty of 
a conqueror, whose defeats were less 
disgraceful than his triumph,— whose 
brows victory crowned with asphodels 
instead of laurel,—and whose name will 
be handed down to posterity as the ex- 
terminator of an erring and misguided 
race, distinguished for a degree of gal- 
lantry and devoted attachment to their 
ancient line of kings, that would have in- 
sured for them the forgiveness and ad- 
miration of all who had either head to 
appreciate or heart to feel the value of 
such rare and noble qualities.” 


That British infantry have proved 
themselves invinerble, during the per- 
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insular war —that the British army 
never attacked a position which they 
did not take, nor defended a position 
they did not keep, their bayonets being 
fixed at the time, is an unquestionable 
fact —and that the appearance of bris- 
tling steel brought to the charge, inva- 
riably made the French take to their 
heels, few will deny. But it by no 
means follows therefrom that the bayo- 
net is the best weapon—indeed, before 
Colonel Mitchell published a word on 
the subject we had thought it the 
worst— which can be attached to the 
firelock ; and, as a collateral proof that 
even those who used it thought it so, 
no one project for making it effective, 
by introducing a bayonet-exercise into 
the service, and instructing the soldier 
how to make the most of the weapon 
in his hands, has ever come to fruition ; 
though several officers have, at different 
times, made it the object of their at- 
tention and study. 

As far back as 1785, Captain-Lieu- 
tenant Gordon, of the 67th regiment, 
brought forward his method of using 
the bayonet; and his scheme fell to 
the ground, partly through an odd 
circumstance, which we shall relate. 

Gordon, then quartered at Chatham, 
having drilled the squads of the dif- 
ferent regiments in the garrison handed 
over to him for the purpose, was di- 
rected to parade his men on a certain 
day atthe Queen’s Riding-house, in 
London; and, full of anticipated suc- 
cess, he appeared at the appointed 
hour—drew up his men outside— 
entered the building by himself— and 
found only one person in the interior, 
whom he took for one of the attendants 
belonging to the establishment. This 
individual was a homely-looking, el- 
derly fellow, in a bob-wig and cut- 
velvet coat, rather worn; a broom was 
in his hand, and, as he walked up and 
down, he whisked off any impediment 
that happened to lie in his way with 
the broom. Gordon, to while away 
the time till the authorities should ap- 
pear, entered into conversation with 
him. The attendant happening to ask 
Gordon if he had ever been in Ireland, 
led to a discussion on Irish politics, in 
Which they both waxed warm; and 
Gordon thought the individual in the 
seedy cut-velvet coat was inclined to 
be disputatious beyond what his ap- 
pearance warranted. Presently the 
latter, reverting to Gordon's business 
at the riding-house, observed that he 
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had understood every assistance had 
been given him, at Chatham, in the 
prosecution of his object. Nettled at 
the old boy’s obstinacy about Irish 
affairs, Gordon flatly replied that the 
fact was quite the reverse; and, on 
the contrary, every obstacle had been 
thrown in his way by old General 
Fox, old Marsh, and others, who were 
jealous of any one’s doing any thing 
but themselves. He of the cut-velvet 
then pointed out a part of the riding- 
house which, he conceived, would be 
most favourable for the performance of 
the bayonet exercise ; but Gordon, de- 
termined to contradict him in every 
thing, abruptly answered that it was 
just the very worst spot in the whole 
place. At this moment, in came Sir 
William Fawcett, adjutant-general to 
the forces; who, taking no notice of 
Gordon, approached his companion 
hat in hand, and apologised to “ his 
majesty ” for having detained him so 
long. Gordon was paralysed: the 
bob-wig and cut-velvet coat belonged 
to none other than King George III. 
The captain-lieutenant had been as rude 
as he could be to his sovereign. Abash- 
ed, confounded, incapable of putting the 
men through the exercise with his usual 
precision and energy, he bungled, stam- 
mered, failed ; and eventually returned 
to Chatham, cowed and crest-fallen, 
never more to teach the proper use of 
the bayonet. 

Some years afterwards, Gordon's 
nephew, a Lieutenant Faden, reintro- 
duced the same exercise; and so far 
succeeded as to convert a sort of sham- 
fight at Portsmouth, between two regi- 
ments that had been instructe:| in this 
art, into a real one. In later times, 
Major M‘Arthur and Captain Stoddart 
translated a work on the same subject 
from the German, and taught their 
exercise to a squad from the guards ; 
but, as it has not been further pro- 
ceeded with, it may be supposed to 
have fallen to the ground with the 
others. 

Confirmed in our opinion by the 
convincing arguments of our author, to- 
gether with his appeal to stubborn facts, 
we must consider the bayonet as a 
sort of bugbear; though it put every 
ore to flight, it hurt nobody: those 
who ran away on Saturday night were 
all ready to shoot at you on Monday 
morning — to receive your discharge — 
then your charge— scamper off—return. 
And so, from Tariffa to Toulouse, did 
TT? 
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the British and French carry on the war, 
without sullying the virgin brightness 
of their bayonets with unsightly gore. 

“ Alas!” says Colonel Mitchell, 
“ modern tactics, by making actions 
less decisive, have rendered wars much 
longer and infinitely more destructive.” 
Nothing is truer. Since gunpowder 
became universally used, armies have 
been struck down with disease, worn 
out with fatigue, reduced to shadows 
by privation, but not annihilated by 
bullets on the field of battle. The 
forced march, the night bivouac, no 
sustenance beyond the mouldy half- 
ration (when it could be procured), 
did the work of death more abund- 
antly than the gun: more soldiers have 
perished through want of shoes than 
by lead; and ague has been a deadlier 
foe than the opposing army. The 
hand-to-hand fought battles of Cressy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt, broke the 
power of the French in the olden time ; 
Scotland never saw another Flodden ; 
nay, the last army of Napoleon was 
annihilated by the sabres of the Prus- 
sians, who were enabled to come to 
close work with their exhausted foes, 
after it had been repulsed at Hougo- 
mont and defeated at Mont St. Jean. 
British firelocks and bayonets certainly 
decided the day against the emperor 
—the sword’s point prevented him 
ever trying another. A change of 
weapons must make a change in 
tactics; and we think it true in fact, 
however paradoxical it may sound in 
theory, that the destruction produced 
by the machinery of war in actual strife 
is in reverse proportion to the aggre- 
gate of misery at the close of a cam- 
paign: in other words, that the crimes, 
diseases, and devastation, attendant on 
a lengthened war, cause greater un- 
happiness to all concerned, whether 
conqueror or conquered, than the 
bloodiest carnage of a decisive combat. 

Our military service comprises ar- 
tillery, cavalry, and infantry. Nothing 
ever before equalled— nothing, so far 
as we can throw our eyesight into the 
future, will surpass the efficiency of 
our artillery. The names of Dickson, 
Bull, and Frazer, must be in the mind 
of every military man when this branch 
of the service is spoken of: they knew 
their work, and did it! 

Our cavalry ave composed of ver 
fine fellows. Colonel Mitchell thinks 
more might be made of them: we con- 
fess that we do not agree with him; 
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except in one way, which we shall 
presently name. They are essentially 
necessary, for manifold purposes, in 
foreign fields; and they are much 
better calculated than infantry for 
suppressing tumults at home, where 
the object is to alarm rioters, not 
to destroy them—to disperse rather 
than to slay. But we are not alto- 
gether enamoured of the entire of 
our cavalry. From Napier’s History, 
and other published documents, it is 
clear that, on the 18th of July, 1812, 
in the affair on the Guarefia, the 3d 
dragoons hung back when they were 
waved to —shouted to—by Sir Felton 
Hervey. “ They did not advance to 
the attack on the enemy in the gallant 
manner they ought to have done,”’ says 
Captain M‘Carthy. More than once 
during the peninsular war our hussars 
were thought to be wanting in that 
very soul of a cavalry onset —speed ; 
and some old peninsula men have con- 
sidered them exceptions to those gal- 
lant hearts who always went right head- 
long against the French, without count- 
ing heads or regarding position. When 
retreating on Waterloo, over the ground 
between Quatre Bras and the cross- 


roads of Mont St. Jean, they — parti- 
cularly the 7th —charged with a tight- 
ened rein and blunted heel; and it is 
whispered that Sir Hussy Vivian, who 
knew — none better — how dragoons 


should ride at an enemy, purposed 
giving his opinion thereon, had not the 
10th and 18th hussars redeemed their 
name on the following day, by their 
brilliant charge against the French cui- 
rassiers ; and the Blues, Life-guards, 
Greys, and Enniskillens, proved that 
the heavies could fight. 

In a late work, from the pen of 
Marshal Marmont, lances are recom- 
mended for the use of heavy cavalry ; 
and we are disposed to agree with the 
marshal. Indeed, to do away with 
the distinctions of light and heavy, as 
applied to our regiments of cavalry, 
who have all the same duties to per- 
form, would simplify the details of 
service materially ; but then each troop 
should in itself combine the arms of 
both, by arming one half with lances 
and sabres, and the other with sabres 
and carbines. Pistols are of scarcely 
more use than popguns in cavalry 
actions: the hussar-saddle wrings a 
horse’s back cruelly. Why cuirasses 
were introduced among us, after Water- 
loo proved what dragoons without them 
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could effect against dragoons with them, 
it passes our poor judgment to say. 
Let pistols, then, be done away with ; 
blot out of our military vocabulary 
every thing that constitutes a hussar— 
name, saddle, pelisse, dolman, and 
moustaches ; and spare the life-guards- 
man the infliction of the cuirass. 

Touching the last article, Colonel 
Mitchell says, 


“It is heavy and cumbersome: it 
adds to the weight which the horse has 
to carry, and impedes the action of the 
soldier, who should be as pliant on horse- 
back as possible. Nor can the security 
it affords counterbalance these advan- 
tages. In cavalry combats, most of the 
wounds inflicted are head, shoulder, or 
arm-wounds ; the body-wounds are com- 
paratively few, and the more active a 
man is the less will he be exposed to 
such wounds, * * * The cuirass is 
a never-ceasing drawback on the soldier’s 
efficiency, and affords at the best but 
slight, precarious, and accidental pro- 
tection, ‘The advantages of the cuirass 
are too imperceptible to be purchased at 
the price of such constant annoyance ; 
for, were we to go out on the principle 
of making great sacrifices for small bene- 
fits, we might end by arraying the whole 
army, light infantry and all, in shining 
steel. It is skill, strength, and speed, 
which render the horseman formidable 
in these days.” 


Infantry is, and, from her insulated 
position, ever must be, the bone and 
sinews of England’s armies; and as, 
since Britain first ranked amongst na- 
tions, and sent her children into the 
field of battle, their stalwarth arms and 
stout hearts have more than matched 
all opponents, they should be trained 
to combat in a manner which would 
bring all their physical superiority fully 
into play. Colonel Mitchell clearly 
shews that such has not been the case, 
when only armed with the musket and 
bayonet ; he recommends that 


“ One half of each company, or batta- 
lion, should be armed with lances, the 
other half with muskets. Marshal Saxe 
has told us how they should be made: 
they should be fourteen feet in length, 
hollow in the middle, and covered with 
parchment, strongly varnished. They 
weigh, by his account, only five pounds 
each. Ours might, perhaps, be a little 
heavier, as the steel part ought to be 
longer and broader than the one he re- 
commends ; for the sight of so formid- 
able a weapon will never fail fo make a 
salutary impression on the minds of rea- 
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sonable adversaries. To this should be 
added a good cut-and-thrust sword, to- 
gether with an oval shield of moderate 
size, made of prepared leather, capable 
of resisting, at least, a musket-ball that 
has passed its point-blank range. 

“The fusileers should be provided 
with a lighter and a better musket than 
the one now in use, and a proportion of 
the best shots ought to have rifles. In 
the absence of something more efficient, 
the bayonet may be retained ; for by the 
side of the lance even a feeble weapon 
may be of use: but, I confess, 1 should 
prefer to arm the whole of the infantry 
with swords. : 

* The first objection to this proposition 
will be, that we shall at once forfeit an 
exact half of our fire; that is, the half of 
the strength or destructive power of the 
infantry, who, by that power alone, ac- 
tually constitute the principal strength 
of armies. But we should certainly 
manage very ill if we could not, by in- 
struction, training, and position, far more 
than double the effect of the present 
practice.” 


The last part of our extract seems to 
contain an illogical conclusion, and by 
no means extinguishes the objection to 
the proposition; for if instruction, 
training, and position, will enable one- 
half of the present number of firelocks 
to double their effect, surely, the same 
would quadruple the effect of the 
whole number and, though we might 
not exactly forfeit the effect of the pre- 
sent practice, we should forfeit half 
the effect a better system would pro- 
duce. We do not like the notion of 
forfeiting any of the infantry soldiers’ 
fire, nor do we despise the genius 
which endeavoured to combine the 
advantages of the spear and the mus- 
ket, though we may wonder that the 
combination has not been improved 
upon in later years; neither are we 
prepared to believe, that the intro- 
duction of so clumsy an article as a 
lance, fourteen feet long, will compen- 
sate for the loss of the firelock: but, 
as the field for improvement is wide, 
many notions may be cultivated therein. 
Among other suggestions, the following 
are before us : 

ist. To shorten the firelock from its 
present length of 4 feet 7 inches to 
4 feet 2 inches, by cutting five inches 
off the barrel, but without diminishing 
the bore. 

Qdly. To substitute, in lien of the 
bayonet, a hollow-handled | straight 
sword, with a blade twenty-eight inches 
long, double-edged, thick and stout 
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in the centre, like the old Roman 
falchion, to fit the muzzle of the fire- 
lock like the rifleman’s; which, as the 
bayonet-blade is seventeen inches long, 
though the musket be shortened five 
inches, would give an increase of six 
inches in the whole length from butt 
to point. 

3dly. When hand-to-hand work is 
contemplated, as in assaults of breaches, 
surprises, &c., to make a temporary 
change of weapon, by arming as many 
as may be necessary with their swords 
and shields, the firelocks of these com- 
batants being given in charge to the 
rear-guard until again required. The 
shields to be rather triangular than 
oval, of just sufficient size to protect 
the left arm and shoulder, and as light 
as could be made with due attention to 
stoutness. They might be carried with 
the ammunition-wagons, or tumbrils, 
and served out when likely to be 
wanted. 

With reference to the first sugges- 
tion, it will be conceded, that the effici- 
ency of the musket would not be injured 
by shortening the barrel, provided about 
2s. 6d. more per musket be allowed 
by government to insure a better article ; 
and as percussion-lock muskets are in 
process of being introduced into the 
service, it would be wise to decide 
upon the best weapon, in shape and 
material (with due regard, of course, 
to all patriotic stinginess), before the 
old firelock was laid aside. 

The advantages gained by substi- 
tuting swords for bayonets are too 
obvious to need comment: they would 
he easily carried in a frog-waistbelt, 
which might also support the pouch ; 
thus relieving the soldier from the 
weight, heat, and stiffness of cross- 
belts. And though, perhaps, ridicule 
might at first be thrown on the notion 
of returning to shields, we imagine that 
any one of those who, at the attempt 
to storm Point de Petre, at Guadaloupe, 
were ordered to advance to the gates 
n the dark with the flints ou¢ of their 
muskets; or one of those who were 
clambering up the scaling-ladders at 
Badajoz; or one of those who crossed 
the ditch in the affair at Bergen-op- 
Zoom, would have been infinitely hap- 
pier with a stout sword in his right 
hand to cut down his enemy, and with 
a shield on his left arm to save his 
head, with the free use of one hand at 
least, than when hampered with a re- 
gulation fivelock, four feet seven inches 
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long, and a prod, seventeen inches in 
length, at the end of it. 

Why have dismounted dragoons 
never been employed, instead of in- 
fantry soldiers, in storming parties? 
What excellent use might be made of 
men who had lost their horses through 
shot, disease, or want of forage, of 
which a hard campaign always pro- 
duces a lengthened roll. Take one of 
our tall, powerful, heavy dragoons, for 
instance, in his close brass helmet and 
cheek-scales — his pistol in his belt, 
which, in this particular service, may 
be of essential use — his long straight 
sword in his grasp, firmly bound to 
his wrist by the sword-knot—his gaunt- 
lets protecting the fore-arm — disen- 
cumber him of his leathern stock, spurs, 
and steel scabbard, and you have a 
man who shall fight his way up scaling- 
ladders and over crumbling ramparts, 
where neither grenadier nor lightbob 
can scramble, unless he leave his fire- 
lock behind him. 

We do not quite despair to see the 
day when our armies shall be composed 
of three descriptions of men— horse- 
men, shooting men, and fighting men. 
It is almost in vain, however, to sug- 
gest what might, could, should, or 
ought to be done; because, as Colonel 
Mitchell justly asks, 


‘Can we wonder that men should 
dread the responsibility which a com- 
plete deviation from all the established 
modes of fighting would entail upon 
them? Failure, from any cause, would 
have been ascribed to their innovations ; 
and the destruction of armies, the loss 
of provinces, and the humiliation of em- 
pires, might have attended mistaken or 
erroneous views.” 


Colonel Mitchell’s chapter on “ Mi- 
litary Costume”’ is particularly enter- 
taining ; it is the production of a scholar 
as well as a soldier: but we have only 
room for one extract. After describing, 
with great humour, the several non- 
sensical dresses of soldiers in different 
ages, he says, 


“« That the military eye has got accus- 
tomed to admire the foregoing articles 
of apparel, proves nothing in their fa- 
vour. Military eyes admired in succes- 
sion all the contrivances for disfiguring 
the human form described in this paper ; 
and, when common sense at last rejected 
them, after they had inflicted years of 
torment on the soldier, then, indeed, 
both military and fashionable eyes won. 
dered how they had tolerated such li. 
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mentable fooleries ; just as we are now 
astonished at ever having gravely sub- 
mitted our heads to be covered with 
grease and hair-powder, and having tor- 
tured our limbs in white pipe-clayed 
breeches and long gaiters. Who ever 
thought of following the hounds in a 
hussar-cap, or of going out to shoot, 
oppressed with the load of bear-skin 
inflicted on the head of the unhappy gre- 
nadier? And are Russians and French. 
men more easily dealt with, in field or 
cover, than foxes or pheasants? or is a 
man called on for more active exertions 
in the chase than in war?’ Those know, 
indeed, little of either who think so. 

‘* What mortal ever beheld a Jack-tar 
go up, only to the main-top, in any thing 
like a chako and upright feather, or reef 
topsails in a stiff leather stock? Yet it 
is easier to ascend the main-shrouds than 
to scramble over sharp-pointed palisades, 
to mount scaling-ladders, or climb up 
ruined masses of well-defended ramparts. 
Why a soldier's dress should be as much 
as possible calculated to cramp his exer- 
tions on such occasions, we leave to the 
ingenious to discover.” 

Colonel Mitchell has entered very 
fully on the rewards and punishments, 
and also promotion, in the British 
army; but, as we have already dis- 
cussed these subjects in former Num- 
bers, we shall at present pass them 
without comment. 

Ilaving examined the nature and 
defects in the present system of Euro- 
pean tactics — having shewn how Eu- 
ropean soldiers do, and must act, as 
they are now armed and organised, 
our author turns his vision to the quar- 
ter most ripe with discord — Russia ; 
and, first disposing of two preliminary, 
but most material questions, the rela- 
tive strength of fleets and fortresses, 
and the possibility of her invading 
India overland, he enters critically into 
her position, power, and foreign poli- 
tics. In grappling with the first of 
these preliminary questions, viz. the 
popular delusion that our men-of-war 
can silence land-batteries, he appeals 
to any one’s common understanding 
how a gun, upon a moving, unsteady 
platform, such as a ship’s deck, can 
throw a shot with the accuracy attain- 
able where there is nothing to disturb 
the aim; and, in proof, he adduces 
the following facts : 

“The small army that, under Lord 
Lynedoch, advanced towards Antwerp 
in the early part of 1814, established a 
post in a bend (of the river Scheldt) 
formed by the Polder Dyke, at some 
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distance below Lillo. The place is called 
Fort Frederick, though shewing no ap- 
pearance of fortification beyond the barely 
visible sites of two embrasures; one of 
these was at a right angle with the 
course of the river, whilst the other 
looked diagonally up the stream. A 
long eighteen-pounder was placed in 
the first, and a five-and-a-half inch 
howitzer in the second. From this post 
the French determined to dislodge us ; 
and, on a very fine and calm morn- 
ing, an eighty-gun ship dropped down 
with the tide, and anchored near the 
Flanders shore, about six hundred yards 
from the British battery: by her posi- 
tion she was secured from the fire of the 
eighteen-pounder, and exposed to that 
of the howitzer only. As soon as every 
thing was made tight, her broadside 
opened ; and if noise and smoke were 
alone sufficient to ensure success in war, 
as so many of the moderns seem to think, 
the result of this strange contest could 
not have been long doubtful, for the 
thunder of the French artillery actually 
made the earth to shake again. But, 
though the earth shook, the British 
howitzer was neither dismounted nor 
silenced ; and, though the artillerymen 
could not, perfectly exposed as they 
were, stand to their gun whilst the iron 
hail was striking thick and fast around, 
yet, no -sooner did the enemy’s fire 
slacken for a moment than they sprang 
to their post, ready to return at least 
one shot for eighty. This extraordinary 
combat lasted from seven o’clock in the 
morning till near twelve at noon, when 
the French ship, having had forty-one 
men killed or wounded, her commander 
being in the list of the latter, and hav- 
ing besides sustained serious damage in 
her hull and rigging, returned to Ant- 
werp without effecting any thing what- 
ever. The howitzer was not dismounted, 
the fort was not injured—there being, 
in fact, nothing to injure — and the Brit- 
ish had only one man killed and two 
wounded. 

‘‘ Another instance of this relative 
power of ships and batteries happened 
on the coast of Corsica early in the re- 
volutionary war, where a martello tower, 
armed only with a single long gun, 
foiled the efforts of two British seventy- 
fours during an entire day; and was 
reduced at last only when a carronade, 
which Sir Sydney Smith had landed, 
opened upon it from the top of a neigh- 
bouring height. A ship of any force is 
is a large object, easily struck by the 
fixed artillery of forts: the vulnerable 

ert vo a battery is, on the contrary, 
; Sutall object, which it is very difficult 
to strike with the floating artillery of 


sips.” 
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This being so, what becomes of the 
proposed measure of sending naval 
armaments into the Archipelago and 
the Black Sea? In the former, a Brit- 
ish fleet can achieve nothing against 
Russia, because Russia has neither 
ports nor stations in that quarter, and 
no trade worth talking about; and 
into the latter we cannot enter without 
the consent of Turkey. 


‘*In admitting us, the Turks would 

n it ¢ e enemies of Russia; and who- 
ever ‘ows aoe n his gate for the free 
and h stil sage of my foes, lays him. 
self fair cy open to attack. Are we pre- 
pare dl to defend Constantinople? During 
the last war, not a single town, or naval 
station in Europe, was successfully at. 
tacked by fleets alone. We cruised in 
the Baltic from 1807 to 1812, and no 
doubt blockaded the Russian ports with 
all due strictness ; but we did not retard, 
for a single hour, the unprincipled sei- 
gure of Finland. And the fleets will now 
effect as little in the Black Sea as they 
formerly effected in the Gulf of Bothnia.” 


As to the other delusion, viz. that, 
in the event of a rupture between 
Great Britain and Russia, an attempt 
might be made by the latter power 
against our Indian possessions, we 
think it extraordinary it should have 
gained ground against the full tide of 
information we have obtained touching 
the lands lying between the Caspian 
and the Indus, from the pens of Burnes, 
Frazer, and other travellers: nay, so 
singular are several of the opinions 
which have not only been broached, 
but received as well grounded, on this 
subject, that we might almost imagine 
they had been formed by persons ig- 
norant of distances, and unacquainted 
with the use of maps. 

The route pointed out for the Rus- 
sian Indian army as the most prac- 
ticable, is down the Volga, across the 
Caspian Sea to the Bay of Balkan, 
by Kieva to the Oxus, and thence, 
ascending that river, to Bokhara, where 
it would winter. Early in the follow- 
ing season, it would break up from 
Bokhara, and proceed —as best it 
might, for here no line of route that 
we know of has been laid down— 
across the great Liindoo Khoo to the 
basin of the Punjaub, and thence to 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, and Cape 
Comorin. In vain does one, pointing 
to the map of Asia, count the number 
of degrees of latitude and longitude 
cut by the diagonal line between 
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the city of Balk, in 65° 16’ E., and 
36° 28’ N., in the Gulf of Balkan, 
and Delhi, in 77° E., and 28° 41’N., 

and wonder how provisions are to be 
procured in these primitive wilds. 


“ Plenty of beasts of burden, for the 
carriage of food and stores, may, no 
doubt, be found in Tartary,” says Co. 
lonel Mitchell ; ‘‘ but how is forage for 
the carriers to be found? And where is 
the narrow line of march that can sup- 
port such a number? ‘The mule, the 
most useful beast of burden, carries only 
300lbs. weight, and requires at least 
15lbs. of food daily ; so that it can, in 
fact, carry only twenty days’ provender 
for its own consumption. On green 
forage, no continued work can be done ; 
and even that is to be found only in 
verdant districts, immediately after the 
rains, or by diverging to a dangerous 
distance from the road. How, then, is 
this difficulty to be got over? To de- 
pend for supplies on countries thinly in- 
habited by nomad tribes, would be pre- 
carious indeed ; for, though the natives 
might not attempt any direct opposition, 
they would be pretty sure to act the part 
of retreating enemies, and remove all 
their goods and chattels beyond the 
reach of the invaders. In Central Asia, 
plunder is the general vocation; and 
being, besides, the cheapest and simplest 
mode of making the most of the passing 
strangers, it will, no doubt, be the one 
resorted to. * * ® Take, for instance, 
ammunition alone, the least bulky, but 
most indispensable article required for a 
campaign, and the want of which for a 
single hour might prove decisive to the 
fate of an army. Every soldier carries 
60 rounds of ball-cartridge, weighing, at 
12 cartridges to the pound, about five 
pounds ; so that a single additional sup- 
ply for 60,000 men would require 1000 
beasts of burden for its conveyance : 
and how soon soldiers fire away their 
ammunition, independently of the da- 
mage to which it is liable, may be 
judged from the fact, that the French 
actually fired away three millions of 
ball-cartridges during their few days’ 
operations before Algiers. Further, 
during the Spanish sieges, every British 
om -pounder fired about 300 rounds per 

day ; making, at 32 pounds per round, 
powder and shot, a daily expenditure of 
9600 lbs. weight pergun. The expenditure 
of heavy ordnance-ammunition alone, at 
the siege of St. Sebastian, if carried over 
land, would have required 5760 beasts 
of burden for its conveyance.” 


To most reasonable people, this 
would be conclusive ; but we are met 
with the trite assertion, What man has 
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done, man may do; and Alexander 
fought Porus on the Attock: he 
marched through Persia, and the Rus- 
sians may do the same. True: 


** But,” observes Colonel Mitchell, 
«* Alexander’s army was an ancient and 
a Macedonian army, and differed as 
much from a modern one as the present 
state of Persia differs from the ancient. 
A rich, civilised, and cultivated country 
could easily supply provisions for a Ma- 
cedonian army, and that was nearly all 
such an army required; but endless 
ruins, scattered in the midst of barren 
deserts, alone mark the spots where 
Suza, Babylon, and Persepolis stood. 
Where thousands lived in luxurious 
abundance, the curious traveller can 
now barely find food for himself and his 
followers. Thecountry is totally changed ; 
the means of supporting armies have va- 
nished ; while the wants of armed bodies 
have increased in a tenfold degree. 

“A little corn, ground between two 
stones, sufficed for the Macedonian sol- 
dier; and armed with his shield and 
surissa, he was independent of the end- 
less matériel that renders modern armies 
so slow and unwieldy ; whilst the posi- 
tive nature of ancient tactics easily 
dispensed with a large proportion of 
officers, whose horses, baggage, and at- 
tendants of every kind, now so much 
increase the followers of armies. Skilful 
in the use of arms, and knowing his 
exact place in the ranks, the ancient 
soldier knew individually almost every 
thing that he could, under any circum- 
stances, be called upon to perform. The 
close and deep formation of the phalanx 
confined the movements of entire armies 
to less ground than a modern brigade 
would occupy. Their battles, fought 
mostly by day, and on level ground, 
enabled the chief not only to overlook 
the entire body, but his voice could give 
the necessary orders; and the pointing 
of a standard indicated the direction of 
a movement. ° * ° ® 

“ But, though the expedition of Alex- 
ander cannot serve as a precedent for 
modern times,”’ says Mitchell, ‘ the loss 
he sustained in his Indian campaigns 
may serve as awarning. It forced the 
reluctant monarch to turn back from the 
banks of the Hyphasis, before he had 
fairly entered, ‘much less conquered, 
India. But, had he marched triumphantly 
even to Cape Comorin, it would prove 
nothing in the present question. The 
Macedonian army, far superior to the 
mercenaries of Ilannibal, traversed with- 
out difficulty the whole of Asia Minor, 
where, fourteen centuries afterwards, 
hundreds of thousands of crusaders pe- 
rished from want and fatigue, in the 
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comparatively short march from Gallio- 
polis to Antioch ; and the 40,000 French, 
who landed in Egypt under Napoleon, 
could not even extend their conquests 
to the walls of Acre.” 


Nadir Schah, indeed, took Delhi; 
but it was from the weak and timid 
soldiers of the Mogul. ‘ He called 
himself the conqueror of India, into 
which he had hardly penetrated ; and 
returned loaded with spoil, the real 
object of the expedition.” But such 
predatory invasions, undertaken against 
practised and warlike enemies, can 
never end but in discomtiture and 
disgrace —* the fate that the Pindarees, 
the exact representatives of such armies, 
experienced a few years ago.” 

Thus, then, considering the distance 
to be marched over, the difficulties of 
the roads, the delay that the constant 
want of supplies must occasion, would 
not Britain have ample time to prepare 
for the defence of India against invad- 
ing Russia? And, with an army of 
60,000 British, joined to 120,000 na- 
tive troops, it would require more than 
150,000 Russians to contend against 
them. ‘ That is, Russia would have 
to bring a stronger army into India, 
than she was able to bring into the 
field of Borodino for the defence of 
Moscow — she would have to bring 
ten times the number of men across 
the Indus that she was able to carry 
across the Balkan to Adrianople.” 

But conquest in the East is neither 
the end nor aim of Russia’s policy, 
however it may be her wish to have it 
so supposed, provided such a supposi- 
tion may blind the cabinets of Europe 
to her real views, which are all turned 
to increase of power and dominion to- 
wards the West and South, in order to 
attain the true object of her ambition, 
an outlet from the waters of the Euxine. 
Turkey, per se, is of but small value to 
the autocrat, in comparison to the keys 
of the Dardanelles and straits of Con- 
stantinople, that lock out the commerce 
which would otherwise find its way 
into the Black Sea, and thence travel 
up the Don and Dnieper into the very 
heart of the empire ; and, slowly, but 
steadily, securing the advantages gained 
by one step before making another, 
pretending not to take any thing, but 
actually relinquishing nothing, so con- 
trolling the presses of Austria and 
Prussia that the acts of oppression 
committed by her government and its 
functionaries are buried in darkness, 
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does Russia creep forward to the at- 
tainment of her grand object, if not 
unseen, at least unrestrained. 


“« The last age,” remarks our author, 
*‘ saw Russia occupy Livonia, Courland, 
Georgia, Bessarabia, the Crimea, and 
part of Poland. The present has, with 
equal apathy, beheld her unprincipled 
seizure of Finland and the rest of Po- 
land ; to say nothing of an endless num- 
ber of Asiatic provinces, annexed to her 
empire, in open and direct violation of 
the promise made to Europe at the com- 
mencement of the war of 1828, that 
Russia would seek no territorial ag- 
grandisement as the result of the contest. 

‘« What, then, let us ask, is the next 
age to behold? Or, as aggressions of 
this sort generally go on with an acce- 
lerated ratio, what is the present age still 
destined to behold, now that Russia is in 
command, if not yet in actual possession, 
of the Dardanelles, and can bring all the 
resources of her mighty empire to bear 
as easily on the south, as she formerly 
could upon the north of Europe? * * * 
Established along the shores of the 
Adriatic, Russia will soon be required 
to settle the affairs of Italy, as she settled 
the affairs of Poland. With Asia Minor 
under her guns, she must, of course, 
become the arbitress of all the little 
Mahomedan states into which that 
country will split on the fall of Constan- 
tinople. Russian commercial ukases will 
therefore be law from Alexandria to the 
Upper Adriatic. Mistress of the Black 
Sea, in possession of all the splendid 
naval stations of the Levant, she cannot 
fail to become a maritime power of first- 
rate magnitude: for Greece, under what- 
ever sovereign it may be placed, will be 
about as independent of Russia as the 
kingdom of the Isle of Man would be 
independent of Great Britain.” 


Really, we scarcely think Colonel 
Mitchell’s forebodings are sketched in 
too vivid colours; and we are sure 
that our Mediterranean fleets alone 
will not be the means of preventing 
their being realised, for the reasons al- 
ready adduced. What, then, is to 
check her onward progress? Will 
Austria, backed by Bohemia and Ba- 
varia — will Prussia, assisted by Saxony 
and the princes of the Rhine, roll back 
the Russian masses towards their frozen 
regions? Will France again measure 
strength with the Muscovite—or will 
Sweden throw the sword of another 
Charles XII. into the scale, to redeem 
“ Pultowa’s day?” No! The task 
then remains for Britain to perform. 
How? Colonel Mitchell answers the 
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question, by recommending that she 
should immediately acquire possession 
of Candia, and, possibly, of Egypt also. 

Now, with respect to the last part of 
the suggestion, it appears to us that 
more mischief might probably accrue 
to our interests by endeavouring to ob- 
tain possession of that country, than 
good could possibly arise. It is true 
that “ Egypt would afford us wealth 
and resources, and would enable us to 
open a communication, by canal or 
railroads, between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, so as to shorten the road to 
India, and thus to bring our valuable 
possessions in that quarter to the very 
threshold of our European dominions.” 
But, then, by what operations are we 
to become lords of Egypt? Mehemet 
Ali will scarcely make us a present of 
the kingdom he has wrenched from his 
liege-lord at the Seven Towers. He 
may rule his dominions “ by the iron 
hand of power alone ;”’ but, in eastern 
lands, the scimitar and the bowstring 
are more in fashion than the tread-mill 
and the hulks: and, at his demise, the 
Osmanlee, as heir-at-law, will claim 
the fertile banks of the Nile—perhaps 
ask Russia to help at the recovery ; 
but, most unquestionably, will not 
resign right and title into the hands 
of the British. England would then 
be very much in the situation of the 
Irish gentleman, who had a very fine 
estate, only he was kept out of it by 
the right owner. 

Candia, or Crete, as it is still called 
by the Greeks, is far different, both 
geographically and politically. Stretch- 
ing across the entrance of the Archipe- 
lago, its position is admirably adapted 
to command the outlets from Southern 
Russia ; yet not so near Asia Minor at 
one end of the island, nor the Morea 
at the other, as to permit of an army 
being suddenly thrown upon its shores 
while British cruisers hovered round 
Capes Spada and Sidero. About one 
hundred and sixty miles in length, and 
thirty in its greatest breadth, it is 
easily garrisoned, because all the 
forces might be readily concentrated 
on any given point. A serrated moun- 
tainous range, running along the island 
from east to west, here rising in craggy 
impenetrable peaks, sometimes covered 
with snow even in the month of June, 
and there cultivated to the very sum- 
mits, with mountain passes across, 
renders its natural defences of the 
highest order ; and its three principal 
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sea-ports, Candia, Retimo, and Canea, 
all on the north side of the island, 
though not harbours of the first mag- 
nitude, are, nevertheless, capable of 
being not only so much improved as 
to hold vessels of a tolerable draught, 
but of being defended with fortifica- 
tions which would render abortive any 
attack made from seaward. Its soil 
is rich in the extreme, and, according 
to its elevation, capable of producing 
European and tropical fruits and vege- 
tables. Corn-fields, vineyards, olive 
plantations, and orchards, render the 
appearance of the country perfectly 
beautiful; but, since first the Greek 
standard of independence was flung 
abroad, civil war and Moslem sway 
have reduced its population from 
280,000 to 100,000 souls ! — conse- 
quently, the fig, the pomegranate, and 
the almond, flourish in unpruned luxu- 
riance : the hands that tilled the fields 
have heen swept off, and the land is 
assuming the appearance of a garden 
run wild. Candia wants but British 
energy to turn her wildernesses into an 
Eden, and British troops to render her 
an impregnable fortress. But, how are 
we to get possession of the key to the 
Levant ? 

Candia, having been torn to pieces 
by internal discords, desolated by the 
Albanian troops, and, by an arrange- 
ment of the three great allied powers, 
annexed to the dominions of the 
Viceroy of Egypt, is now worse than 
useless to Mehemet Ali, because its 
possession drains his finances, as the 
revenue raised in the island is barely 
sufficient to pay the current outlay of 
the government, to say nothing of what 
is required to restore it to its former 
state ; and he is obliged to expend in 
its protection the taxes levied on the 
people of Egypt. Mehemet Ali is 
quite aware, too, that he has only 
remained in possession of this pre- 
Carious property through the mutual 
jealousy of the European powers; and, 
at this moment, there is little doubt he 
would gladly sign it away to England 
for any actual benefit, however small, 
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Once in possession of Candia, 
through a bargain with Mehemet Ali, 
we might give up our expensive, use- 
less, and badly managed machinery, 
with which we govern the Ionian isles. 

The republic of these islands is ab- 
surd, and always was a useless ap- 
pendage to us; except, perhaps, just 
at the moment when the celebrated 
Ali Pacha of Yanani—celebrated as 
much for his treachery, unrelenting 
malignity, and wanton love of blood, 
as for his talents—encouraged the 
Greeks in their incipient wishes to 
raise the standard of revolt against their 
Moslem rulers. And even then, what 
mischief accrued from the wild notions 
of the Phil-Hellenists! The republic 
was supposed to be a check on Austria, 
a watch on Russia, a ban-dog to the 
Porte; and, under the iron rule of a 
Maitland, perhaps it was so. But the 
weakness of Sir F. Adam, succeeded 
by the miserable, all-promising, never- 
accomplishing public conduct of the 
voluptuary Lord Nugent, perfectly in 
keeping with every thing Greek, has 
brought the British name so low that 
it is not at all impossible but we may 
have a charivari at the doors of the 
lord high commissioner there, as well 
as close to my Lord Gosford’s resi- 
dence at Quebec; which will be en- 
couraged by the emissaries of Russia, 
while that empire is persuading Lord 
Palmerston of her affection for Great 
Britain. 

These islands are profitless, and un- 
healthy to English constitutions—are 
inhabited by as rascally a set of mis- 
creants as ever disgraced their nature ; 
and the sooner they are left to cut their 
own throats the better. The troops 
from thence would be amply sufficient 
for the occupation of Candia; unless, 
indeed, Russia was to assume a de- 
cidedly hostile attitude, when it would 
be our business to set her at defiance ; 
as, to use our author’s words, “ such a 
power can only be met by most decisive 
measures,” 
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MR. DEUCEACE AT PARIS. 


Cuap. I.—Tae two Bunptes or Hay. 


Lerrenant-Generat Sir Georce 
Guirriy, K.C.B., was about seventy- 
five years old when he left this life, 
and the East Ingine army, of which 
he was a distinguisht ornyment. Sir 
George’s fust appearance in Injar was 
in the character of a cabbing-boy to a 
vessel ; from which he rose to be clerk 
to the owners at Calcutta, from which 
he became all of a sudden a capting 
in the Company’s service ; and so rose 
and rose, until he rose to be a leftenant- 
general, when he stopped rising all to- 
gether — hopping the twigg of this life, 
as drummers, generals, dustmen, and 
emprors, must do. 

Sir George did not leave any male 
hair to perpatuate the name of Griffin. 
A widow of about twenty-seven, and a 
daughter avaritching twenty-three, was 
left behind to deploar his loss, and 
share his proppaty. On old Sir George’s 
deth, his intresting widdo and orfan, 
who had both been with him in Injer, 
returned home — tried London for a 
few months, did not like it, and re- 
solved on a trip to Paris, where very 
small London people become very 
great ones, if they’ve money, as these 
Griffinses had. ‘The intelligent reader 
kneed not be told that Miss Griffin 
was not the daughter of Lady Griffin ; 
for though marritches are made tol- 
rabbly early in Injer, people are not 
quite so precoashoos as all that: the 
fact is, Lady G. was Sir George’s se- 
cond wife. I need scarcely add, that 
Miss Matilda Griffin was the offspring 
of his fust marritch. \ 

Miss Leonora Kicksey, a hansum, 
lively Islington gal, taken out to Cal- 
cutta, and, amongst his other goods, 
very comforably disposed of by her 
uncle, Capting Kicksey, was one-and- 
twenty when she married Sir George at 
seventy-one ; and the 13 Miss Kickseys, 
nine of whom kep a school at Islington 
(the other 4 being married variously in 
the city), were not a little envius of my 
lady’s luck, and not a little proud of 
their relatiunship to her. One of ’em, 
Miss Jemima Kicksey, the oldest, and 


by no means the least ugly of the sett, 
was staying with her ladyship, and gev 
me all the partecklars. Of the rest of 
the famly, being of a lo sort, L in course 
no nothink ; my acquaintance, thank 
my stars, don’t lie among them, or the 
likes of them. 

Well, this Miss Jemima lived with 
her younger and more fortnat sister, in 
the qualaty of companion, or toddy. 
Poar thing! I’da soon be a gally slave, 
as lead the life she did! Every body 
in the house dispised her ; her ladyship 
insulted her; the very kitching gals 
scorned and flouted her. She roat the 
notes, she kep the bills, she made the 
tea, she whipped the chocklate, she 
cleaned the Canary birds, and gev out 
the linning for the wash. She was my 
lady’s walking pocket, or rittycule ; 
and fetched and carried her handker- 
cher, or her smell-bottle, like a well- 
bred spaniel. Ail night, at her lady- 
ship’s swarries, she thumped kidrills 
(nobody ever thought of asking der to 
dance !); when Miss Griffin sung, she 
played the piano, and was scolded be- 
cause the singer was out of tune; 
abommanating dogs, she never drove 
out without ber ladyship’s puddle in 
her lap ; and, reglarly unwell in a car- 
ridge, she never got any thing but the 
back seat. Poar Jemima! I can see 
her now in my lady’s secknd-best old 
clothes (the ladies’-maids always got 
the prime leavings). A liloc sattn 
gown, crumpled, blotched, and greasy ; 
a pair of white sattn shoos, of the co- 
lour of Inger rubber; a faded yellow 
velvet hat, with a wreath of hartifishl 
flowers run to sead, and a bird of Par- 
rowdice perched on the top of it, 
melumcolly and moulting, with only 
a couple of feathers left in its unfortu- 
nate tail. 

Besides this ornyment to their saloon, 
Lady and Miss Griffin kep a number 
of other servants in the kitching; 2 
ladies’-maids ; 2 footmin, six feet high 
each, crimson coats, goold knots, and 
white cassymear pantyloons; a coach- 
min to match; a page ; and a Shassure, 











a kind of servant only known among 
forriners, and who looks more like a 
major-general than any other mortial, 
wearing a cock-hat, a unicorn covered 
with silver lace, mustashos, eplets, and 
a sword by his side. All these to wait 
upon two ladies ; not counting a host 
of the fair six, such as cooks, scullion, 
housekeepers, and so forth. 

My Lady Griffin’s lodging was at 
forty pound a-week, in a grand sweet 
of rooms in the Plas Vandome at Paris. 
And, having thus described their house, 
and their servants’ hall, 1 may give a 
few words of description concerning 
the ladies themselves. 

In the fust place, and in coarse, they 
hated each other. My lady was twenty- 
seven—a widdo of two years —fat, 
fair, and rosy. A slow, quiet, cold- 
looking woman, as those . fair-haired 
gals genrally are, it seemed difficult to 
rouse her either into likes or dislikes ; 
to the former, at least. She never loved 
any body but ove, and that was herself, 
She hated, in her calm, quiet way, 
almost every one else who came near 
her—every one, from her neighbour 
the duke, who had slighted her at din- 
ner, down to John the footman, who 
had torn a hole in her train. I think 
this woman’s heart was like one of 
them lithograffic stones, you can’t rub 
out any thing when once it’s drawn or 
wrote on it; nor could you out of her 
ladyship’s stone — heart, I mean—in 
the shape of an affront, a slight, or a 
real or phansied injury. She boar an 
exlent, irreprotchable character, against 
which the tongue of scandle never 
wagged. She was allowed to be the 
best wife posbill—and so she was; 
but she killed her old husband in two 
years, as dead as ever Mr. Thurtell 
killed Mr. William Weare. She never 
got into a passion, not she— she never 
said a rude word ; but she’d a genius 
—a genius which many women have— 
of making « hell of a house, and 
tort’ring the poor creatures of her fa- 
mily, until they were wellnigh drove 
mad. 

Miss Matilda Griffin was a good 
deal uglier, and about as amiable as 
her mother-in-law. She was crooked, 
and squinted: my lady, to do her 
jJustas, was straight, and looked the 
same way with her i’s. She was dark, 
and my lady was fair— sentimental, 
as her ladyship was cold. My lady 
was never in a passion—-Miss Matilda 
always; and awfle were the scenes 
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which used to pass between these 2 
women, and the wickid, wickid quarls 
which took place. Why did they live 
together? There was the mistry. Not 
related, and hating each other like 
pison, it would surely have been easier 
to remain seprat, and so have detested 
each other at a distans. 

As for the fortune which old Sir 
George had left, that, it was clear, was 
very considrabble — 300 thowsnd Ib. at 
the least, as I have heard say. But 
nobody knew how it was disposed of. 
Some said that her ladyship was sole 
mistriss of it, others that it was di- 
vided, others that she had only a life 
inkum, and that the money was all to 
go (as was natral) to Miss Matilda. 
These are subjix which are not, praps, 
very interesting to the British public ; 
but were mighty important to my mas- 
ter, the Honrabble Algernon Percy 
Deuceace, esquire, barrister -at-law, 
etsettler, etsettler. 

For I’ve forgot to inform you that 
my master was very intimat in this 
house; and that we were now com- 
fortably settled at the Hotel Mirabew 
(pronounced Marobo in French), in 
the Rew delly Pay, at Paris. We had 
our cab, and two riding horses; our 
banker’s book, and a thousand pound 
for a balants at Lafitt’s; our club at 
the corner of the Rew Gramong ; our 
share of a box at the oppras; our 
apartments, spacious and elygant ; our 
swarries at court; our dinners at his 
exlensy Lord Bobtail’s, and elsewhere, 
Thanks to poar Dawkins’s five thou- 
sand pound, we were as complete a 
gentleman as any in Paris. 

Now my master, like a wise man as 
he was, seaing himself at the head of 
a smart sum of money, and in a coun- 
try where his debts could not bother 
him, determined to give up for the 
presnt every think like gambling —at 
least, high play ; as for losing or win- 
ning a ralow of Napoleums at whist or 
ecarty, it did not matter: it looks like 
money to do such things, and gives a 
kind of respectabillaty. ‘“ But as for 
play, he wouldn’t—O no! not for 
worlds !—do such a thing.” “ He 
had played, like other young men of 
fashn, and won and lost [old fox! he 
didn’t say he had paid]; but he had 
given up the amusement, and was now 
determined, he said, to live on his 
inkum.” Tlie fact is, my master was 
doing his very best to act the respect- 
able man; and a very good game it is, 
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too; but it requires a precious great 
roag to play it. 

He made his appearans reglar at 
church — me carrying a handsome 
large black marocky Prayer-book and 
Bible, with the psalms and lessons 
marked out with red ribbings; and 
you'd have thought, as I graivly laid 
the volloms down before him, and as 
he berried his head in his nicely 
brushed hat, before survice began, that 
such a pious, proper, morl, young no- 
bleman was not to be found in the 
whole of the peeridge. It was a com- 
fort to look at him. Efry old tabby 
and dowyger at my Lord Bobtail’s 
turned up the wights of their i’s when 
they spoke of him, and vowd they had 
never seen such a dear, daliteful, ex- 
lent young man. What a good son he 
must be, they said; and, oh, what a 
good son-in-law! He had the pick of 
all the English gals at Paris before we 
had been there 3 months. But, un- 
fortnatly, most of them were poar ; 
and love and a cottidge was not quite 
in master’s way of thinking. 

Well, about this time my Lady Grif- 
fin and Miss G. maid their appearants 
at Parris, and master, who was up to 
snough, very soon changed his noat. 
He sate near them at chapple, and 
sung hims_with my lady; he danced 
with ’em at the embassy balls ; he road 
with them in the Boy de Balong and 
the Shandeleasies (which is the French 
High Park); he roat potry in Miss 
Griffin’s halbim, and sang jewets along 
with ber and Lady Griffin; he brought 
sweatmeats for the puddle-dog; he 
gave money to the footmin, kissis and 
gloves to the sniggering ladies’-maids ; 
he was sivvle even to poar Miss Kick- 
sey: there wasn’t a single soal at the 
Griffinses that didn’t adoar this good 
young man. 

The ladies, if they hated befoar, you 
may be sure detested each other now 
wuss than ever. There had been al- 
ways a jallowsy between them ; miss 
jellows of her mother-in-law’s bewty ; 
madam of miss’s espree ; miss taunt- 
ing my lady about the school at Isling- 
ton, and my lady snearing at miss for 
her squint and her crookid back. And 
now came a stronger caws. They both 
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fell in love with Mr. Deuceace— my 
lady, that is to say, as much as she 
could, with her cold selfish temper. 
She liked Deuceace, who amused her, 
and made her laff. She liked his man- 
ners, his riding, and his good loox ; 
and, being a pervinew herself, had a 
dubble respect for real aristocratick 
flesh and blood. Miss’s love, on the 
contry, was all flams and fury. She'd 
always been at this work from the time 
she had been at school, where she very 
nigh run away with a Frentch master ; 
next with a footman (which I may say, 
in confidence, is by no means unnatral 
nor unusyouall, as I could shew if I 
liked) ; and so had been going on sins 
fifieen. She reglarly flung herself at 
Deuceace’s head—such sighing, cry- 
ing, and ogling, I never see. Often 
was I ready to bust out laftin, as I 
brought master skoars of rose-coloured 
billydoos, folded up like cock-hats, and 
smellin like barber’s shops, which this 
very tender young lady used to address 
to him. Now, though master was a 
scoundrill, and no mistake, he was a 
gentlemin, and a man of good bread- 
ing; and miss came a little too strong 
(pardon the wulgarity of the xpression) 
with her hardor and attachmint, for one 
of his taste. Besides, she had a crookid 
spine, and a squint; so that (supposing 
their fortns tolrabbly equal) Deuceace 
reely preferred the mother-in-law. 

Now, then, it was his bisniss to find 
out which had the most money. With 
an English famly, this would have been 
easy: a look at a will at Doctor Com- 
mons’es would settle the matter at 
once. But this India naybob’s will 
was at Calcutty, or some outlandish 
place ; and there was no getting sight 
of a coppy of it. Iwill do Mr. Al- 
gernon Deuceace the justas to say, 
that he was so little musnary in his 
love for Lady Griffin, that he would 
have married her gladly, even if she 
had ten thousand pound less than 
Miss Matilda. In the mean time, his 
plan was to keep ’em both in play, 
until he could strike the best fish of 
the two—not a difficult matter for a 
man of his genus; besides, Miss was 
hooked for certain. 


Cuap. II.—“ Honour tuy Fatuer.” 


I said that my master was adoared 
by every person in my Lady Griffin’s 
extablishmint. I should have said by 
every persone excep one,—a young 


French gnimn, that is, who, before ou 
appearants, had been mighty particklar 
with my lady, ockupying by her side 
exackly the same pasition which the 
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Honrabble Mr. Deuceace now held. 
It was bewtiffle and headifying to see 
how coolly that young nobleman kicked 
the poar Shevalliay de L’Orge out of 
his shoes, and how gracefully he him- 
self stept into’em. Munseer de L’Orge 
was a smart young French jentleman, 
of about my master’s age and good 
looks, but not possesst of } my mas- 
ter’s impidince. Not that that quallaty 
is uncommon in France; but few, very 
few, had it to such a degree as my 
exlent employer, Mr. Deuceace. Be- 
sides, De L’Orge was reglarly and reely 
in love with Lady Griffin, and master 
only pretending : he had, of coars, an 
advantitch, which the poar Frentchman 
never could git. He was all smiles 
and gaty, while Delorge was ockward 
and melumcolly. My master had said 
twenty pretty things to Lady Griffin, 
befor the shevalier had finished smooth- 
ing his hat, staring at her, and sighing 
fit to bust his weskit. O luv, luv! 
This isn’t the way to win a woman, 
or my name’s not Fitzroy Yellowplush ! 
Myself, when I begun my carear among 
the fair six, I was always sighing and 
moping, like this poar Frenchman. 
What was the consquints? The foar 
fust women I adoared lafft at me, and 
left me for somethink more lively. 
With the rest I have edopted a diffrent 
game, and with tolrabble suxess, I can 
tell you. But this is eggatism, which 
I aboar. 

Well, the long and short of it is, 
that Munseer Ferdinand Hyppolite 
Xavier Stanislas, Shevallier de L’Orge, 
was reglar cut out by Munseer Alger- 
non Percy Deuceace, Exquire. Poar 
Ferdinand did not leave the house— 
he hadn’t the heart to do that—nor 
had my lady the desire to dismiss him. 
He was usefle in a thousand diffrent 
ways,—gitting oppra boxes, and in- 
vitations to Frentch swarries, bying 
gloves and O de Colong, writing 
French noats, and such like. Always 
let me recommend an English famly, 
going to Paris, to have at least one 
young man of the sort about them. 
Never mind how old your ladyship is, 
he will make love to you ; never mind 
what errints you send him upon, he'll 
trot off and do them. Besides, he’s 
always quite and well-drest, and never 
drinx moar than a pint of wind at 
dinner, which (as I say) is a pint to 
consider, Such a conveniants of a 
man was Munseer de L’Orge — the 
greatest use and comfort to my lady 


posbill ; if it was but to laff at his bad 
pronounciatium of English, it was 
somethink amusink: the fun was to 
pit him against poar Miss Kicksey, 
she speakin French, and he our naytif 
British tong. 

My master, to do him justace, was 
perfickly sivvle to this poar young 
Frenchman ; and, having kicked him 
out of the place which he occupied, 
sertingly treated his fallen anymy with 
every rispect and consideration. Poar 
modist down-hearted little Ferdinand 
adoared my lady as a goddice ; and so 
he was very polite, likewise, to my 
master—wever ventring once to be 
jellows of him, or to question my 
Lady Griffin’s right to change her lover, 
if she choase to do so. 

Thus, then, matters stood; master 
had two strinx to his bo, and might 
take either the widdo or the orfu, as 
he preferred: com bong lwee somblay, 
as the Frentch say. His only pint was 
to discover how the money was dis- 
posed off, which evidently belonged to 
one or other, or boath. At any rate, 
he was sure of one; as sure as any 
mortial man can be in this sublimary 
spear, where nothink is suttn excep 
unsertnty. 

* * * 

A very unixpected insdint here took 
place, which in a good deal changed 
my master’s calkylations. 

One night, after conducting the two 
ladies to the oppra, after suppink of 
white soop, sammy-de-perdrow, and 
shampang glassy (which means, eyced), 
at their house in the Plas Vandom, 
me and master droav hoam in the cab, 
as happy as posbill. 

« Chawls. you d—d _ scoundrel,” 
says he to me (for he was in an exlent 
humer), “ when I’m marrid, I'll dubbil 
your wagis.” 

This he might do, to be sure, with- 
out injaring himself, seeing that he 
had as yet never paid meany. But, 
what then? Law bless us! things 
would be at a pretty pass if we suv- 
vants only lived on our wagis: our 
puckwisits is the thing, and no mistake. 

I ixprest my gratatude as best I 
could ; swoar that it wasnt for wagis 
I served him —that I would as leaf 
weight upon him for nothink; and 
that never, never, so long as I livd, 
would I, of my own acord, part from 
such an exlent master. By the time 
these two spitches had been made— 
my spitch and his—we arrived at the 
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Hotel Mirabeu ; which, as every body 
knows, aint very distant from the Plas 
Vandome. Up we marched to our 
apartmince, me carrying the light and 
the cloax, master hummink a hair out 
of the oppra, as merry as a lark. 

I opened the doar of our salong. 
There was lights already in the room ; 
an empty shampang bottle roaling on 
the floar, another on the table; near 
which the sofy was drawn, and on it 
lay a stout old genlmn, smoaking sea- 
gars as if he’d bean in an inn tap- 
room. 

Deuceace (who abommanates sea- 
gars, as I’ve already shewn) bust into 
a furious raige against the genlmn, 
whom he could hardly see for the 
smoak ; and, with a number of oaves 
quite unnecessary to repeat, asked him 
what bisniss he’d there. 

The smoakin chap rose, and, laying 
down his seagar, began a ror of laffin, 
and said, “ What, Algy! my boy! 
don’t you know nie ?” 

The reader may, praps, recklect a 
very affecting letter which was pub- 
lished in the last Number of these 
memoars; in which the writer requested 
a loan of five hundred pound from 
Mr. Algernon Deuceace, and which 
boar the respected signatur of the Earl 
of Crabs, Mr. Deuceace’s own father. 
It was that distinguished arastycrat 
who now was smokin and laffin in our 
room. 

My Lord Crabs was, as I preshumed, 
about 60 years old. A stowt, burly, 
red-faced, bald-headed nobleman, whose 
nose seemed blushing at what his mouth 
was continually swallowing ; whose 
hand, praps, trembled a little; and 
whose thy and legg was not quite so 
full or as steddy as they had been in 
former days. But he was a respeck- 
tabble, fine-looking, old nobleman ; 
and though, it must be confest, 4 drunk 
when we fust made our appearance in 
the salong, yet by no means moor so 
than a reel noblemin ought to be. 

“ What, Algy! my boy!” shouts 
out his lordship, advancing and seasing 
master by the hand, “‘ doan’t you know 
your own father?” 

Master seemed anythink but over- 
happy. “ My lord,” says he, looking 
very pail, and speakin rayther slow, 
“ T didn’t—I confess—the unexpected 
pleasure—of seeing you in Paris. The 
fact is, sir,” said he, recovering himself 
a little; “the fact is, there was such 
a confounded smoke of tobacco in the 
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room, that I really could not see who 
the stranger was who had paid me 
such an unexpected visit.” 

“A bad habit, Algernon; a bad 
habit,” said my lord, lighting another 
segar: “a disgusting and filthy prac- 
tice, which, you, my dear child, will 
do very well to avoid. It is at best, 
dear Algernon, but a nasty, idle pas- 
time, unfitting a man as well for men- 
tal exertion as for respectable society ; 
sacrificing, at once, the vigour of the 
intellect and the graces of the person. 
By the by, what infernal bad tobacco 
they have, too, in this hotel. Could 
not you send your servant to get me a 
few segars at the Café de Paris? Give 
him a five-franc piece, and let him go 
at once, that’s a good fellow.” 

Here his lordship hiccupt, and drank 
off a fresh tumbler of shampang. Very 
sulkily, master drew out the coin, and 
sent me on the errint. 

Knowing the Café de Paris to be 
shut at that hour, I didn’t say a word, 
but quietly establisht myself in the 
anteroom ; where, as it happend by a 
singler coinstdints, I could hear every 
word of the conversation between this 
exlent pair of relatifs. 

“Help yourself, and get another 
bottle,” says my lord, afier a sollum 
paws. My poar master, the king of 
all other compnies in which he moved, 
seamed here but to play secknd fiddill, 
and went to the cubbard, from which 
his father had already igstracted two 
bottils of his prime Sillary. 

He put it down before his father, 
coft, spit, opened the windows, stirred 
the fire, yawned, clapt his hand to his 
forehead, and suttnly seamed as uneezy 
as a genlmn could be. But it was of 
no use; the old one would not budg. 
* Help yourself,” says he again, ‘ and 
pass me the bottil.” 

* You are very good, father,” says 
master; “but, really, I neither drink 
nor smoke.” 

“ Right, my boy; quite right. Talk 
about a good conscience in this life — 
a good stomack is everythink. No bad 
nights, no headachs—eh? Quite cool 
and collected for your law-studies in 
the morning—eh?” And the old 
nobleman here grinned, in a manner 
which would have done creddit to 
Mr. Grimoldi. 

Master sate pale and wincing, as 
I've seen a pore soldier under the cat. 
He didn’t anser a word. Lis exlent 
pa went on, warming as he continued 
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to speak, and drinking a fresh glas at 
evry full stop. 

“ Tow you must improve, with such 
talents and such principles! Why, 
Algernon, all London talks of your 
industry and perseverance! You're 
not merely a philosopher, man; hang 
it! you’ve got the philosopher’s stone. 
Fine rooms, fine horses, champagne, 
and all for 200 a-year !” 

“ | presume, sir,” says my master, 
“that you mean the two hundred a- 
year which you pay me ?” 

“ The very sum, my boy; the very 
sum!” cries my lord, laffin as if he 
would die. “ Why, that’s the wonder! 
I never pay the two hundred a-year, 
and you keep all this state up upon 
nothing. Give me your secret, O you 
young Trismegistus! ‘Tell your old fa- 
ther how such wonders can be worked, 
and I will—-yes, then, upon my word, 
1 will—pay you your two hundred 
a-year!” 

“ Enfin, my lord,” says Mr. Deuce- 
ace, starting up, and losing all patience, 
“will you have the goodness to tell 
me what this visit means? You leave 
me to starve, for all you care; and 
you grow mighty facetious because | 
earn my bread. You find me in pro- 
sperity, and ns 

“ Precisely, my boy; precisely. 
Keep your temper, and pass that bot- 
tle. I find you in prosperity; and a 
young gentleman of your genius and 
acquirements asks me why I seek his 
society? Oh, Algernon! Algernon! 
this is not worthy of such a profound 
philosopher. Why do I seek you? 
Why, because you are in prosperity, 
O my son! else, why the devil should 
I bother myself about you? Did I, 
your poor mother, or your family, ever 
get from you a single affectionate feel- 
ing? Did we, or any other of your 
friends or intimates, ever know you to 
be guilty ofa single honest or generous 
action? Did we ever pretend any 
love for you, or you for us? Algernon 

Deuceace, you don’t want a father to 
tell you that you are a swindler and a 
spendthrift! I have paid thousands 
for the debts of yourself and your bro- 
thers; and, if you pay nobody else, I 
am determined you shall repay me. 
You would not do it by fair means, 
when I wrote to you and asked you 
for a loan of money. I knew you 
would not. Had I written again to 
warn you of my coming, you would 
have given me the slip; and so | 
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came, uninvited, to force you to repay 
me. ‘T'hat’s why I am here, Mr. Al- 
gernon ; and so, help yourself and pass 
the bottle.” 

After this speach, the old genlmn 
sunk down on the sofa, and puffed as 
much smoke out of his mouth as if 
he’d been the chimley of a steam- 
injian. I was pleasd, [ confess, with 
the sean, and liked to see this ven- 
rabble and virtuous old man a nocking 
his son about the hed ; just as Deuce- 
ace had done with Mr. Richard Blewitt, 
as l’ve before shewn. Master’s face 
was, fust, red-hot; next, chawk-white ; 
and then, sky-blew. He looked, for 
all the world, like Mr. Tippy Cooke 
in the tragady of Frankinstang. At 
last, he mannidged to speek. 

“ My lord,” says he, “I expected 
when | saw you that some such scheme 
was on foot. Swindler and spend- 
thrift as I am, at least it is but a family 
failing; and I am indebted for my 
virtues to my father’s precious example. 
Your lordship has, I perceive, added 
drunkenness to the list of your accom- 
plishments ; and, I suppose, under the 
influence of that gentlemanly excite- 
ment, have come to make these pre- 
posterous propositions to me. When 
you are sober, you will, perhaps, be 
wise enough to know, that, fool as I 
may be, I am not such a fool as you 
think me; and that if 1 have got money, 
I intend to keep it—every farthing of 
it, though you were to be ten times as 
drunk, and ten times as threatening, as 
you are now.” 

“ Well, well, my boy,” said Lord 
Crabs, who seemed to have been half- 
asleep during his son’s oratium, and 
received all his smears and surcasms 
with the most complete good-humour ; 
“ well, well, if you will resist — tant 
pis pour toi—Il’ve no desire to ruin 
you, recollect, and am not in the slight- 
est degree angry; but I must and will 
have a thousand pounds. You had 
better give me the money at once; it 
will cost you more if you don’t.” 

* Sir,” says Mr. Deuceace, “ I will 
be equally candid. I would not give 
you a farthing to save you from , 

Here I thought proper to open the 
doar, and, touching my hat, said, “ I 
have been to the Café de Paris, my 
lord, but the house is shut.” 

‘* Bon: there’s a good lad ; you may 
keep the five francs. And now, get 
me a candle and shew me down stairs.” 

But my master seized the wax taper. 
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“ Pardon me, my lord,” says he. 
“ What! a servant do it, when your 
son is the room? Ah, par exemple, 
my dear father,” said he, laughing, 
“you think there is no politeness left 
among us.” And he led the way out. 
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“ Good night, my dear boy,” said 
Lord Crabs. 

“God bless you, sir,” says he. 
*“ Are you wrapped warm? Mind 
the step!” 

And so this affeckshnate pair parted, 


Cuap. II].—Minewvainec. 


Master rose the nex morning with 
a dismal countinants —he seamed to 
think that his pa’s visit boded him no 
good. I heard him muttering at his 
brexfast, and fumbling among his hun- 
dred pound notes; once he had laid a 
parsle of them aside (I knew what he 
meant), to send ’em to his father. 
“ But, no,” says he, at last, clutching 
them all up together again, and throw- 
ing them into his escritaw; ‘ what 
harm can he do me? If he isa knave, 
I know another who’s full as sharp. 
Let's see if we cannot beat him at his 
own weapons.” With that, Mr. Deuce- 
ace drest hisself in his best clothes, 
and marched off to the Plas Vandom, 
to pay his cort to the fair widdo and 
the intresting orfn. 

It was abowt ten o’clock, and he 
propoased to the ladies, on seeing them, 
a number of planns for the day's rack- 
ryation. Riding in the Body Balong, 
going to the Twillaries to see King 
Looy Disweet (who was then the rain- 
ing sufferin of the French crownd), go 
to Chapple, and, finely, a dinner at 5 
o'clock at the Caffy de Parry ; whents 
they were all to ajourn, to see a new 
peace at the theatre of the Pot St. 
Martin, called Susannar and the Elders. 

The gals agread to every think, exsep 
the two last prepositiums. ‘ We have 
an engagement, my dear Mr. Algernon,” 
said my lady. ‘ Look—a very kind 
letter from Lady Bobtail.” And she 
handed over a pafewmd noat from that 
exolted lady. It ran thus: 


« Fbg, St. Honoré, Thursday, 
Feb, 15, 1817. 


“ My dear Lady Griffin,—It is an age 
since we met. Harassing public duties 
occupy so much myself and Lord Bob- 
tail, that we have scarce time to see our 
private friends; among whom, I hope, 
my dear Lady Griffin will allow me to 
rank her. Will you excuse so very un- 
ceremonious an invitation, and dine with 
us at the Embassy to-day? We shall 
be en petit comité, and shall have the 
pleasure of hearing, I hope, some of your 
charming daughter’s singing in the even. 
ing. | ought, perhaps, to have addressed 
a separate note to dear Miss Griffin; but 


I hope she will pardon a poor diplomate, 
who has so many letters to write, you 
know. 

‘* Farewell till seven, when I positively 
must see you both. Ever, dearest Lady 
Griffin, your affectionate 

“ Exiza Bosra.” 

Such a letter from the ambassdriss, 
brot by the ambasdor’s Shassure, and 
sealed with his seal of arms, would 
affect any body in the middling ranx 
of life. It droav Lady Griffin mad 
with delight; and, long before my 
master's arrivle, she’d sent Mortimer 
and Fitzclarence, her two footmin, along 
with a polite reply in the affummatif. 

Master read the noat with no such 
fealinx of joy. He felt that there was 
somethink a-going on behind the seans, 
and, though he could not tell how, was 
sure that some danger was near him. 
That old fox of a father of his had 
begun his M‘Inations pretty early ! 

Deuceace handed back the letter; 
sneared, and poohd, and hinted that 
such an invatation was an insult at 
best (what he called a pees ally); and, 
the ladies might depend upon it, was 
only sent because Lady Bobtail wanted 
to fill up two spare places at her table. 
But Lady Griffin and miss would not 
have his insinwations; they knew too 
fu lords ever to refuse an invitatium 
from any one of them. Go they would; 
and poor Deuceace must dine alone. 
After they had been on their ride, and 
had had their other amusemince, master 
came back with them, chatted, and 
laft; mighty sarkastix with my lady; 
tender and sentrymentle with miss; 
and left them both in high sperrits to 
perform their twollet, before dinner. 

As I came to the door (for I was as 
famillyer as a servnt of the house), as 
I came into the drawing-room to an- 
nounts his cab, J saw master very 
quietly taking his pocket-book (or pot- 

fool, as the French call it) and thrusting 
it under one of the cushinx of the sofa. 
What game is this? thinx I. 

Why, this was the game. In abowt 
two hours, when he knew the ladies 
were gon, he pretends to be vastly 
anxious abowt the loss of his potfolio; 
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and back he goes to Lady Griffinses, 
to seek for it there? 

“ Pray,” says he, on going in, “ask 
Miss Kicksey if I may see her for a 
single moment.” And down comes 
Miss Kicksey, quite smiling, and happy 
to see him. 

“ Law, Mr. Deuceace!” says she, 
trying to biush as hard as ever she 
could, “ you quite surprise me! I 
dont know whether I ought, really, 
being alone, to admit a gentleman.” 

“Nay, don’t say so, dear Miss 
Kicksey! for, do you know, I came 
here for a double purpose —to ask 
about a pocket-book which I have lost, 
and may, perhaps, have left here; and 
then, to ask if you will have the great 
goodness to pity a solitary bachelor, 
and give him a cup of your nice tea?” 

Nice tea! I thot I shouid have 
split; for, I’m blest if master had 
eaten a morsle of dinner ! 

Never mind: down to tea they sate. 
“ Do you take cream and sugar, dear 
sir?” says poar Kicksey, with a voice 
as tender as a tuttle-duff. 

* Both, dearest Miss Kicksey !” an- 
swers master; and stowed in a power 
of sashong and muftinx, which would 
have done honour to a washawoman. 

I sha’n’t describe the conversation 
that took place betwigst master and 
this young lady. The reader, praps, 
knows y Deuceace took the trouble to 
talk to her for an hour, and to swallow 
all her tea. He wanted to find out 
from her all she knew about the famly 
money matters, and settle at once 
which of the two Griffinses he should 
marry. 

The poar thing, of cors, was no 
match for such a man as my master. 
In a quarter of an hour, he had, if I 
may use the igspression, “ turned her 
inside out.” He knew every thing 
that she knew, and that, poar creature, 
was very little. There was nine thou- 
sand a-year, she had heard say, in 
money, in houses, in banks in Injar, 
and what not. Boath the ladies signed 
papers for selling or buying, and the 
money seemed equilly divided be- 
twigst them. 

Nine thousand a-year! Deuceace 
went away, his cheex tingling, his art 
beating. He, without a penny, could 
nex morning, if he liked, be master of 
five thousand per hannum ! 

Yes. But how? Which had the 
money, the mother or the daughter ? 
All the tea-drinking had rot taught 
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him this piece of nollidge ; and Deuce- 

ace thought it a pity that he could not 

marry both. 
* 


* * * 


The ladies came back at night, 
mightaly pleased with their reseption 
at the ambasdor’s; and, stepping out 
of their carridge, bid coachmin drive on 
with a gentleman who had handed them 
out,—a stout old gentleman, who shook 
hands most tenderly at parting, and 
promised to call often upon my Lady 
Griffin. He was so polite, that he 
wanted to mount the stairs with her 
ladyship ; but no, she would not suffer 
it. * Edward,” says she to coachmin, 
quite loud, and pleased that all the 
people in the hotel should hear her, 
‘you will take the carriage, and drive 
his lordship home.” Now, can you 
gess who his lordship was? The 
Right Hon. Earl of Crabs, to be sure ; 
the very old gnimn whom [I had seen 
on such charming terms with his son 
the day before. Master knew this the 
nex day, and began to think he had 
been a fool to deny his pa the thousand 
pound. 

Now, though the suckmstansies of 
the dinner at the ambasdor’s only came 
to my years some time after, I may as 
well relate "em here, word for word, as 
they was told me by the very genlmn 
who waited behind Lord Crabseses 
chair. 

There was only a “ petty comity” at 
dinner, as Lady Bobtail said; and my 
Lord Crabs was placed betwigst the 
two Griffinses, being mighty ellygant 
and palite to both. ‘ Allow me,” says 
he to Lady G. (between the soop and 
the fish), “ my dear madam, to thank 
you—fervently thank you, for your 
goodness to my poor boy. Your lady- 
ship is too young to experience, but, I 
am sure, far too tender not to under- 
stand the gratitude which must fill a 
fond parent’s heart, for kindness shewn 
to his child. Believe me,” says my 
lord, looking her full and tenderly in 
the face, ‘* that the favours you have 
done to another have been done equally 
to myself, and. awaken in my bosom 
the same grateful and affectionate feel- 
ings with which you have already in- 
spired my son Algernon.” 

Lady Griffin blusht, and droopt her 
head tll her ringlets fell into her fish- 
plate ; and she swallowed Lord Crabs’s 
flumry just as she would so many 
musharuins. My lord (whose powers 
of slack-jaw was notoarious) nex ad- 
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drasst another spitch to Miss Griffin. 
He said he’d heard how Deuceace was 
situated. Miss blusht— what a happy 
dog he was— Miss blusht crimson, and 
then he sighed deeply, and began eat- 
ing his turbat and lobster sos. Master 
was a good ‘un at flumry; but, law 
bless you! he was no moar equill to 
the old man than a molehill is to a 
mounting. Before the night was over, 
he had made as much progress as an- 
other man would in a ear. One almost 
forgot his red nose, and his big stomick, 
and his wicked leering i’s, in his gentle, 
insiniwating woice, his fund of anny- 
goats, and, above all, the bewtifle, morl, 
religious, and honrabble toan of his 
genral conversation. Praps you will 
say that these ladies were, for such rich 
pipple, mightily esaly captivated ; but 
recklect, my dear sir, that they were 
fresh from Injar,—that they'd not sean 
many lords,—that they adoard the 
peeridge, as every honest woman does 
in England who has proper feelinx, and 
has read the fashnabble novvles,— and 
that here at Paris was their very fust 
step into fashnabble sosiaty. 

Well, after dinner, while Miss Ma- 
tilda was singing “ Die tantie,” or 
“ Dip your chair,” or some of them 
sellabrated Italyin hairs (when she be- 
gan, this gall, hang me if she’d ever 
stop), my lord gets hold of Lady 
Griffin again, and gradgaly begins to 
talk to her in a very diffrent strane. 

“ What a blessing it is for us all,” 
says he, “ that Algernon has found a 
friend so respectable as your ladyship.” 

* Indeed, my lord; and why? I 
suppose I am not the only respectable 
friend that Mr. Deuceace has?” 

“ No, surely; not the only one he 
has had: his birth, and, permit me to 
say, his relationship to myself, have 
procured him many. But—” (here 
my lord heaved a very afiecting and 
large sigh.) 

* But what!” says my lady, laffing 
at the igspression of his dismal face. 
“You don’t mean that Mr. Deuceace 
has lost them, or is unworthy of them ?” 

“ T trust not, my dear madam, I 
trust not; but he is wild, thoughtless, 
extravagant, and embarrassed ; and you 
know a man under these circumstances 
is not very particular as to his asso- 
ciates.” 

“ Embarrassed? Good heavens ! 
He says he has two thousand a-year 
left him by a godmother ; and he does 
not seem even to spend his income — 
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a very handsome independence, too, 
for a bachelor.” 

My lord nodded his head sadly, and 
said,—** Will your ladyship give me 
your word of honour to be secret?’ My 
son has but a thousand a-year, which 
I allow him, and is heavily in debt. 
He has played, madam, I fear; and 
for this reason I am so glad to hear 
that he is in a respectable domestic 
circle, where he may learn, in the pre- 
sence of far greater and purer attrac- 
tions, to forget the dice-box, and the 
low company which has been his bane.” 

My Lady Griffin looked very grave 
indeed. Was it true? Was Deuce- 
ace sincere in his professions of love, 
or was he only a sharper wooing her 
for her money? Could she doubt her 
informer? his own father, and, what's 
more, a real flesh and blood pear of 
parlyment? She determined she would 
try him. Praps she did not know she 
had liked Deuceace so much, until she 
kem to feel how much she should hate 
him, if she found he’d been playing her 
false. 

The evening was over, and back they 
came, as we’ve seen,— my lord driving 
home in my lady’s carridge, her lady- 
ship and Miss walking up stairs to 
their own apartmince. 

Here, for a wonder, was poar Miss 
Kicksy quite happy and smiling, and 
evidently full of a secret,— something 
mighty pleasant, to judge from her 
loox. She did not long keep it. As 
she was making tea for the ladies (for 
in that house they took a cup reglar 
before bedtime). “ Well, my lady,” 
says she, who do you think has been to 
drink tea with me?” Poar thing, a 
frendly face was an event in her life— 
a tea-party quite a hera! 

“ Why, perhaps, Lenoir, my maid,” 
says my lady, looking grave. “I 
wish, Miss Kicksy, you would not de- 
mean yourself by mixing with my do- 
mestics. Recollect, madam, that you 
are sister to Lady Griffin.” 

“No, my lady, it was not Lenoir; 
it was a gentleman, and a handsome 
gentleman, too.” 

* Oh, it was Monsieur de l'Orge, 
then,” says miss; “he promised to 
bring me some guitar strings.” 

“No, nor yet M. de l’Orge. He 
came, but was not so polite as to ask 
for me. What do you think of your 
own beau, the honorable Mr. Algernon 
Deuceace ;” and, so saying, poar 
Kicksy clapped her hands together, and 
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looked as joyfle as if she’d come into a 
fortin. 

“ Mr. Deuceace here; and why, 
pray ?” says my lady, who recklected 
all that his exlent pa had been saying 
to her. 

‘** Why, in the first place, he had left 
his pocket-book, and in the second he 
wanted, he said, a dish of my nice tea, 
which he took, and staid with me an 
hour, or moar.” 

“And pray, Miss Kicksy,” said 
Miss Matilda, quite contempshusly, 
“ what may have been the subject of 
your conversation with Mr. Algernon ? 
Did you talk politics, or music, or fine 
arts, or metaphysics?” Miss M. being 
what was called a blue (as most hump- 
backed women in sosiaty are), always 
made a pint to speak on these grand 
subjects. 

“ No, indeed ; he talked of no such 
awful matters. If he had, you know, 
Matilda, I should never have under- 
stood him. First we talked about the 
weather, next about muffins and crum- 
pets. Crumpets, he said, he liked best ; 
and then we talked (here Miss Kicksy’s 
voice fell) about poor dear Sir George 
in heaven! what a good husband he 
was, and 

* And what a good fortune he left, 
—eh, Miss Kicksy?” says my lady, 
with a hard, snearing voice, and a 
diabollicle grin. 

“‘ Yes, dear Leonora, he spoke so 
respectfully of your blessed husband, 
and seemed so anxious about you and 
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The nex morning, down came me 
and master to Lady Griffinses,— I 
amusing myself with the gals in the 
antyroom, he paying his devours to the 
ladies in the salong. Miss was thrum- 
ming on her gitter; my lady was be- 
fore a great box of papers, busy with 
accounts, bankers’ books, lawyers’ let- 
ters, and what not. Law bless us! it’s 
a kind of bisniss I should like well 
enuff, especially when my hannual ac- 
count was seven or eight thousand on 
the right side, like my lady’s. My 
lady in this house kep all these matters 
to herself. Miss was a vast deal too 
sentrimentle to mind business. 

Miss Matilda’s eyes sparkled as 
master came in; she pinted gracefully 
to a place on the sofy beside her, which 
Deuceace took. My lady only looked 
up for a moment, smiled very kindly, 
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Matilda, it was quite charming to hear 
him, dear man !” 

“ And pray, Miss Kicksy, what did 
you tell him !” 

“ Oh, I told him that you and Leo~ 
nora had nine thousand a-year, and 


“ What then?” 

“ Why nothing; that is all I know. 
I am sure, I wish I had ninety,” says 
poor Kicksy, her eyes turning to heaven. 

“ Ninety fiddlesticks! Did not Mr. 
Deuceace ask how the money was left, 
and to which of us?” 

“Yes; but I could not tell him.” 

“1 knew it!” says my lady, slap- 
ping down her teacup,—* I knew it!” 

“ Well!” says Miss Matilda, “ and 
why not, Lady Griffin? There is no 
reason you should break your teacup, 
because Algernon asks a harmless ques- 
tion. He is not mercenary ; he is all 
candour, innocence, generosity! He 
is himself blest with a sufficient por- 
tion of the world’s goods to be con- 
tent; and often and often has he told 
me, he hoped the woman of bis choice 
might come to him without a penny, 
that he might shew the purity of his 
affection.” 

“T’ve no doubt,” says my lady. 
“ Perhaps the lady of his choice is 
Miss Matilda Griffin!’ and she flung 
out of the room, slamming the door, 
and leaving Miss Matilda to bust into 
tears, as was her reglar custom, and 
pour her loves and woas into the 
buzzom of Miss Kicksy. 





and down went her head among the 
papers agen, as busy as a B. 

** Lady Griffin has had letters from 
London,” says miss, “ from nasty 
lawyers and people. Come here and 
sit by me, you naughty man, you !” 

And down sat master. “ Willingly,” 
says he, “my dear Miss Griffin; why, 
I declare it is quite a téte-d-téte!” 

“ Well,” says miss (after the prill- 
imnary flumries, in coarse), “ we meta 
friend of yours at the embassy, Mr. 
Deuceace.” 

“ My father, doubtless; he is a 
great friend of the ambassador, and 
surprised me myself by a visit the 
night before last.” 

“ What a dear, delightful old man ! 
how he loves you, Mr. Deuceace !” 

*“ Oh, amazingly!” says master, 
throwing his i’s to heaven. 
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“ He spoke of nothing but you, and 
such praises of you!” 

Master breathed more freely. “‘ He 
is very good, my dear father; but 
blind, as all fathers are, he is so partial 
and attached to me.” 

“ He spoke of your being his fa- 
vourite child, and regretted that you 
were not his eldest son. * I can but 
leave him the small portion ofa younger 
brother,’ he said; ‘ but, never mind, 
he has talents, a noble name, and an 
independence of his own.’” 

“ An independence ? yes, oh yes! 
I am quite independent of my father.” 

“ Two thousand pounds a year left 
you by your godmother; the very 
same you told us, you know.” 

* Neither more nor less,” says mas- 
ter, bobbing his head; *‘ a sufficiency, 
my dear Miss Griffin,—to a man of my 
moderate habits an ample provision.” 

* By the by,” cries out Lady Griffin, 
interrupting the conversation, “* you 
who are talking about money matters 
there, I wish you would come to the 
aid of poor me! Come, naughty 
boy, and help me out with this long, 
long sum.” 

Didn't he go—that's all! My i, 
how his i’s shone, as he skipt across 
the room, and seated himself by my 
lady! 

“ Look!” said she, “ my agents 
write me over that they have received a 
remittance of 7200 rupees, at 2s. 9d. 
arupee. Do tell me what the sum is, 
in pounds and shillings ;” which mas- 
ter did with great gravity. 

“ Nine hundred and ninety pounds. 
Good ; I dare say you are right. 
I'm sure 1 can’t go through the 
fatigue to see. And now comes an- 
other question. Whose money is this, 
mine or Matilda’s? You see it is the 
interest of a sum in India, which we 
have not had occasion to touch ; and, 
according to the terms of poor Sir 
George’s will, I really don’t know how 
to dispose of the money, except to 
spend it. Matilda, what shall we do 
with it?” 

“La, ma’am, I wish you would ar- 
range the business yourself.” 

* Well, then, Algernon, you tell me ;” 
and she laid her hand on his, and 
looked him most pathetickly in the 
face. 

“ Why,” says he, “I don’t know 
how Sir George left his money ; you 
must let me see his will, first.” 

“ Oh, willingly.” 
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Master’s chair seemed suddenly to 
have got springs in the cushns ; he was 
obliged to hold himself down. 

* Look here, I have only a copy, 
taken by my hand from Sir George’s 
own manuscript. Soldiers, you know, 
do not employ lawyers much, and this 
was written on the night before going 
into action.” And she read, * ‘I, 
George Griffin,’ &c. &e.— you know 
how these things begin —‘ being now 
of sane mind’—um, um, um—‘ leave 
to my friends, Thomas Abraham Hicks, 
a colonel in the H.E. I. Company's 
Service, and to John Monro Mackir- 
kincroft (of the house of Huffle, Mackir- 
kiucroft and Dobbs, at Calcutta), the 
whole of my property, to be realised as 
speedily as they may (consistently with 
the interests of the property), in trust 
for my wife, Leonora Emilia Griffin 
(born L. E. Kicksy), and my only le- 
gitimate child, Matilda Griffin. The 
interest resulting from such property to 
be paid to them, share and share alike ; 
the principal to remain untouched, in 
the names of the said T. A. Hicks and 
J. M. Mackirkincroft, until the death 
of my wife, Leonora Emilia Griffin, 
when it shall be paid to my daughter, 
Matilda Griffin, her heirs, executors, or 
assigns.’ ” 

“ There,” said my lady, ‘ we won't 
read any more; all the rest is stuff. 
But, now you know the whole business, 
tell us what is to be done with the 
money ?” 

** Why, the money, unquestionably, 
should be divided between you.” 

“ [ant mieux, say I, U really thought 
it had been all Matilda’s.” 
* * * * 

There was a paws for a minit or two 
after the will had been read. Master 
left the desk at which he had been 
seated with her ladyship, paced up and 
down the room for a while, and then 
came round to the place where Miss 
Matilda was seated. At last he said, ina 
low, trembling voice, 

** 1 am almost sorry, my dear Lady 
Griffin, that you have read that will to 
me; for an attachment such as I feel 
must seem, I fear, mercenary, when 
the object of it is so greatly favoured 
by worldly fortune. Miss Griffin— 
Matilda! I know I may say the 
word; your dear eyes grant me the 
permission. I need not tell you, or 
you, dear mother-in-law, how long, 
how fondly, I have adored you. My 
tender, my beautiful Matilda, I will 
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not affect to say I have not read your 
heart ere this, and that I have not 
known the preference with which you 
have honoured me. Speak it, dear 
girl! from your own sweet lips, in the 
presence of an affectionate parent, utter 
the sentence which is to seal my hap- 

iness for life. Matilda, dearest Ma- 
tilda! say, oh say, that you love me!” 

Miss M. shivered, turned _ pail, 
rowled her eyes about, and fell on 
master’s neck, wispering heddibly, “ J 
do!” 

My lady looked at the pair for a mo- 
ment with her teeth grinding, her i’s 
glaring, her busm throbbing, and her 
face chock white, for all the world like 
Madam Pasty, in the oppra of My- 


CHNANNING’S LITERARY 
REMARKS 


CuaNnninG is, unquestionably, the 
finest writer of the age. His language 
is simple, nervous, and copious in 
Saxon. His periods are short, and 
constructed without any appearance of 
efiort. His meaning does not require 
to be gathered, by dint of persevering 
investigation, from the heart of a cum- 
brous phraseology ; it strikes at once. 
Nor is this its transparency the result of 
weakness, or want of compass; the very 
contrary is the case. From his writings, 
and especially from that which we are 
how opening up, there may be extracted 
some of the richest poetry and original 
conceptions, clothed in language, un- 
fortunately for our literature, too little 
studied in the day in which we live. 
Channing appears to have imbued his 
mind with the spirit of the masters of 
our island tongue; their very tones 
seem to have filled his ear, and to 
have become key-notes to his finest 
compositions ; their strong idiomatic 
English has evidently worked itself 
into the mind of our author, and taught 
him, that in the phraseology which 
weak minds pronounced to be jejune 
there was a versatility capable of be- 
coming, in the hands ofa master-mind, 
expressive of great and ennobling 
thought. We do not applaud or ac- 
quiesce in the meagre and unhappy 
creed of our author, nor have we any 
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dear (when she’s goin to mudder her 
childring, you reckleet), and out she 
ftounced from the room, without a 
word, knocking down poar me, who 
happened to be very near the dor, and 
leaving my master along with his 
crook-back mistress. 

I’ve repotted the speech he made to 
her pretty well. ‘The fact is, I got it 
in a ruff copy, which, if any boddy 
hkes, they may see at Mr. Frazierses, 
only on the copy it’s wrote, “ Lady 
Griffin, Leonora !” instead of “ Miss 
Griffin, Matilda,” as im the abuff, and 
so on. 

Master had hit the right nail on the 
head this time, he thought ; but his 
adventors an’t over yet. 

C. Y. 
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sympathy with his republican prefer- 
ences. His Socinianism and demo- 
cracy are oceasionally rank enough to 
taint the fine thought and philosophic 
genius that pour out otherwise a re- 
freshing fulness. We could have 
wished that he had retained his creed 
and his politics, and sent across the 
Atlantic to our literature all besides. 
The theologian and the politician we 
could in the present instance dispense 
with. The philosopher, the orator, 
the poet, the critic, we assign the very 
first rank ; to these we award the tri- 
bute of unmingled praise. We use his 
own language as our just estimate of 
himself in this respect. ‘“ When 
genius thus stoops, it dims its fires, 
and parts with much of its power ; 
and even when poetry is enslaved to 
misanthropy, she cannot wholly forget 
her true vocation. Strains of pure 
feeling, touches of tenderness, images 
of innocent happiness, sympathies with 
suffering virtue, bursts of scorn or in- 
dignation at the hollowness of the 
world, passages true to our moral na- 
ture, often escape, and shew us how 
hard it is for a gifted spirit to divorce 
itself wholly from what is good.” It is 
the worst failing of Channing that he 
interlards his critiques with his pe- 
culiar divinity. He seems to have 
some difficulty in giving utterance to 
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the kindling thoughts that burst forth 
from his genius, unless he take his 
stand in the pulpit of a Socinian 
meeting-house. We are thus free and 
faithful in expressing his faults, that it 
may be seen how impartial is our es- 
timate of an author whose writings 
have charmed us into the attitude of 
fervent admirers. We propose calling 
attention to the separate pieces that 
have successively come from the pen of 
this American genius. Not a few of 
thése short but elaborate productions 
have been before the world for years ; 
and all of them have commanded 
homage, as their meritorious tribute, 
from minds that had taste or penetra- 
tion to appreciate them. Lut, for the 
first time, we have now met with all 
his political and literary essays com- 
pressed into a portable and convenient 
volume. 

The first essay in the order of the col- 
lection is that named Remarks on Mil- 
ton. We doubt if the genius of Milton 
has, even at this latter age, been justly 
estimated. There has been a vague 
admiration of his Paradise Lost —a 
sort of unanimous enthronisation of his 
genius above surrounding and inferior 
men; but it has arisen rather from a 
sort of popular hearsay than from a 
personal and penetrating analysis of his 
writings. He requires, in fact, a 
kindred spirit to form a just conception 
of his works. The eagle alone can 
follow the eagle in his flight. The 
critic in this case should not be the 
frozen mechanical drudge, who deter- 
mines mind and its productions by the 
compass, the square, and the plumb- 
line; but the warm and gifted man, 
who enters into the sympathies, breathes 
the air, and holds communion with 
the fountain-workings of his subject. 
Great intellect lives in a light that be- 
longs not to earth,— it inhales an at- 
mosphere of a more ethereal nature, 
and it pours forth from its exuberant 
fulness gushings that indicate their 
inspiration, and by their very uncom- 
monness startle meaner minds, and re- 
ceive from them a brand of extrava- 
gance or madness. It requires, also, 
for such a task, one above the cravings 
of vulgar popularity, who from the 
eminence of solid and conscious know- 
ledge can look down with contempt on 
the growlings of the fierce democracy. 
This in the present day is especially ne- 
cessary. It is the tendency and prac- 
tice of the age to pander to the popular 
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taste, and to eulogise the productions 
only which have struggled through 
two or three editions. Hence the re- 
ceipts of the bookseller rather than the 
mind of the critic determine the 
awards of authorship. A book that 
does not reach a second edition in 
twelve months is consigned to adver- 
tisements, and its writer to the pub- 
lisher’s index prohibitorius. It may 
embody the depths, the riches, and 
fulness of intellect,— it may teem with 
profound and quickening thoughts. 
This avails nothing, if it form not an 
attractive nucleus for the filings and 
clippings of Mammon. Another age 
more enlightened than the present will 
do it justice. The seventeenth century 
offered a few pounds for Milton's 
Paradise Lost; the nineteenth gives 
thousands for the trash contained in 
Mr. Harris’s Mammon. But the pro- 
gress of the few in intellectual light 
and power is the measure of the es- 
timate of Milton; and its decline in 
taste, theology, and moral health, the 
ratio of its admiration of Harris. It is 
much to be regretted. We candidly 
confess that one of the objects of our 
labours in Reciwa is to infuse into the 
= mind a taste for a purer and 
vealthier literature, a juster apprecia- 
tion of great and gifted minds, and a 
thorough nausea for the prize-trash 
with which the age we live in is de- 
luged. We therefore take our stand 
against the whole spawn of this brazen 
age, and desire to place before the 
world the few master spirits that tower 
above surrounding dwarfs, — the 


** Rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” 


Among these, not appreciated in this 
country as his literary merit deserves, is 
Channing, the American. We pass no 
eulogium on his theology. We repeat 
this. Members of our national esta- 
blishment, Churchmen and Protestants 
to the back-bone, we detest Socin- 
ianism, Voluntaryism, and the whole 
fry, from Jeremy Bentham to the last 
and lowest of the tail of Socinus. But 
the fact of Channing’s holding a 
spurious theology, republican politics, 
and transatlantic Dissenterism, cannot 
interfere with our doing justice to his 
literary merits. 

His force of style, his beauty and 
freshness of thought and diction, must 
stand on their own merits; and, as we 
have said, our only complaint on this 
head is, that in the most beautiful 
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of his achievements —his essay on 
Milton, on literature, or on Napoleon 
—he thrusts forward a coarse and 
senseless divinity, which he ought ei- 
ther to abjure, or, if this be impossible, 
to bridle and bound by the limit of his 
meeting-house. But all this does not 
forbid us to be just to him. We re- 
prehended the wrong in Lord Teign- 
mouth, a Conservative ; we can praise 
the good in Channing, a Republican, 
and a Socinian. Our author intro- 
duces his reflections on Milton by re- 
marking on the theory, that the ruder 
and more illiterate the age of the poet, 
the more magnificent and powerful 
will be his poetry. We have long 
questioned this theory, and that, too, 
with the Iliad and Odyssey before us. 
We rather feel that great genius will 
start forth in any age, and give the in- 
dividuality of its own mind, its idiosyn- 
crasy, to the materials furnished by that 
age. If Homer had written in the 
nineteenth century after Christ, his 
mind would have broken forth in an- 
other Idiad, and his setting days irra- 
diated the age by throwing off another 
Odyssey. Genius takes the materials 
within its reach, be these the feats of 
chivalry or the truths of revelation, the 
tale of Troy, the wrath of the son of 
Peleus, or the fall of angels and 
«* The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all 
our wo, 


With loss of Eden ;” 


and subordinates them to its purposes, 
works them into harmony, and evolves 


one beauteous and immortal work. 
Genius has something irrepressible 
within it; it will expand in any age; 
it can raise structures of immortality 
out of any elements, and in the most 
unpropitious era. Like the ocean, it 
derives tributaries from all quarters of 
the earth, and from all centuries of its 
existence, and, absorbing them, trans- 
mutes them into its own nature. Our 
author observes, with no less beauty 
than justness :— 


‘* Milton had not learned the super- 
ficial doctrine of a later day, that poetry 
flourishes most in an uncultivated soil, 
and that imagination shapes its brightest 
visions from the mists of a superstitious 
age, and he had no dread of accumulat- 
ing knowledge, lest it should oppress 
and smother his genius. He was con- 
scious of that within him which could 
quicken all knowledge, and wield it with 
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ease and might,—which could give 
freshness to old truths, and harmony to 
discordant thoughts,—which could bind 
together by living ties and mysterious 
afhnities the most remote discoveries, 
and rear fabrics of glory and beauty from 
the rude materials which other minds 
had collected. Milton had that uni- 
versality which marks the highest order 
of intellect. ‘hough accustomed almost 
from infancy to drink at the fountains of 
classical literature, he had nothing of the 
pedantry and fastidiousness which dis- 
dain all other draughts. His healthy 
mind delighted in genius, on whatever 
soil or in whatever age it burst forth, and 
poured out its fulness. He understood 
too well the rights, and dignity, and 
pride of creative imagination to lay on it 
the laws of the Greek or Roman school. 
Parnassus was not to him the only holy 
ground of genius ; nor was it only in the 
department of imagination that his acqui- 
sitions were vast. He travelled over the 
whole field of knowledge as far as it had 
been then explored. His various philo- 
logical attainments were used to put him 
in possession of the wisdom stored in all 
countries where the intellect had been 
cultivated. Never was there a more un- 
confined mind ; and we would cite Mil- 
ton as a practical example of the benefits 
of that universal culture of intellect 
which forms one distinction of our times, 
but which some dread as unfriendly to 
original thought. Let such remember 
that mind is in its own nature diffusive, 
Its object is the universe, which is 
strictly one, or bound together by in- 
finite connexions and correspondences ; 
and, accordingly, its natural progress is 
from one to another field of thought, and 
wherever original power or creative 
genius exists, the mind, far from being 
distracted or oppressed by the variety of 
its acquisitions, will see more and more 
common bearings and hidden and beauti- 
ful analogies in all the objects of know- 
ledge,—will see mutual light shed from 
truth to truth, and will compel, as with 
a kingly power, whatever it understands 
to yield some tribute of proof, or illus- 
tration, or splendour, to whatever topic it 
would unfold.” 

This is at once our view, and the 
finest exposition of it. In Milton’s 
hands mythology teems with great 
truths. Parnassus lends its aid to 
Mount Zion, and “ gorgons, and hydras, 
and chimeras dire,” were but incarna- 
tions of the “ archangel ruined,” and his 
retinue. He spoils the Egyptians, and 
melts their golden trinkets into a more 
holy service. Milton’s puritanism did 
not injure his poetry. Severe contro- 
versy had not corroded his pen. He 
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broke the trammels of precisian views 
when he searched and soared above 
chaos and primeval time, and, dipping 
his pen once more in Castalian streams, 
he pursued, 


“ Things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme.” 


Channing’s reflections on poetry, and 
his defence of it, as alike a useful and 
delightful art, are worthy of every at- 
tention. We live in an age, the whole 
bent of which is to materialism and Ben- 
thamism, or utilitarianism. Cui bono? 
is the standard, even in high quarters, 
of every work. Scotch political eco- 
nomy has infected peer and senator, 
as a withering blast frem the north ; 
and Mammon, in the religious, the po- 
litical, the literary world, is rising to 
the ascendency of a despot-god. The 
times, in consequence, become barren 
of ennobling and contagious thoughts. 
Genius fears to pour out the imaginings 
that are born and nursed within its re- 
cesses ; and men, with conscious pos- 
session of its energies, dare not put 
them forth beyond the prison-house to 
which they are doomed. They must 
shape their inspirations on the Pro- 
crustes bed of a prosaic age, fearing 
more the lash of a literal censorship 
than the checks of conscience and re- 
sponsibility. There is a loud call on 
some gifted mind to speak out in its 
own tones—to smite the Philistines, 
and break loose. We wish not licen- 
tiousness in any sphere of utterance or 
action. We demand liberty. We de- 
sire to see mind pour out original and 
independent thoughts, treating a gro- 
velling criticism with contempt. We 
would gaze on its fires undimmed, its 
wing unclipped, and its eye rivetted on 
the bright and the beautiful, unshaded. 
We would therefore foster the free and 
faithful thoughts of strong intellect — 
every thing fitted to spiritualise the 
world, and arrest its rushings to mate- 
rialism. Poetry we regard, of all the 
subjects of which genius is prolific, as 
fitted to do this. The patriot should 
foster it— the philanthropist should 
hail it—yes, the Christian may uot 
forbid it! It is emphatically fit to 
raise men to a clearer and a purer 
clime. It is fresh atmosphere breathed 
into our country —the introduction of 
an ethereal element into that vacuum, 
which a gross earthliness would fill 
and monopolise. 


“* We agree,” says Channing, “ with 
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Milton, in his estimate of poetry. It 
seems to us the divinest of all arts; for 
it is the breathing, or expression, of that 
principle, or sentiment, which is deepest 
and sublimest in human nature — we 
mean, of that thirst or aspiration, to 
which no mind is wholly a stranger, 
for something purer and livelier, some- 
thing more powerful, lofty, and thrill. 
ing, than ordinary and real life affords, 
Poetry has a natural alliance with our 
best affections. It delights in the beauty 
and sublimity of the outward creation 
and of the soul. It indeed portrays, 
with terrible energy, the excesses of the 
passions; but they are passions which 
shew a mighty nature, which are full of 
power, which command awe, and excite 
a deep, though shuddering, sympathy. 
Its great tendency and purpose is to 
carry the mind beyond and above the 
beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary 
life — to lift it into a purer element, and 
to breathe into it more profound and 
generous emotion. It reveals to us the 
loveliness of nature, brings back the 
freshness of early feeling, revives the 
relish of simple pleasures, keeps un- 
quenched the enthusiasm which warmed 
the spring-time of our being, refines 
youthful love, strengthens our interest 
in human nature by vivid delineations 
of its tenderest and loftiest feelings, 
spreads our sympathies over all classes 
of society, and knits us by new ties 
with universal being.” 


It has been objected to poetry, and 
this objection is also met by our author, 
that it gives overcharged and false views 
of mankind. We do allow that those 
the gods have given mediocribus esse 
poetts distort and caricature human life, 
and expose versification, if not poetry, 
to contempt. But poetry is the cream 
of human life, the exhibition of its 
deeper and more mysterious moods ; 
and when the whole poem is false, the 
ideas it imprints are fixedly true. 


“The present life is not wholly prosaic, 
precise, tame, and finite. To the gilted 
eye, it abounds in the poetic. The affec- 
tions which spread beyond ourselves, 
and stretch far into futurity —the work- 
ings of mighty passions, which seem to 
arm the soul with an almost superhuman 
energy—the innocent and irrepressible 
joy of infancy — the bloom and buoyancy 
and dazzling hopes of youth—the throb- 
bings of the heart when it first wakes to 
love, and dreams of a happiness too vast 
for earth woman, with her beauty and 
grace, and gentleness, and fulness of 
feeling, and depth of affection, and 
blushes of purity, and the tones and 
looks which only a mother's heart cau 
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inspire,— these are all poetical. It is 
not true that the poet paints a life which 
does not exist. He only eatracts and 
concentrates, as it were, life's ethereal 
essence, brings together its scattered beau- 
ties, and prolongs its more refined, but 
evanescent joys.” 


This is poetry, as well as a definition. 
The simplest sentences are made the 
channels of the richest thought. We 
would, indeed, recommend the whole 
of the introductory remarks of Chan- 
ning, in his paper on Milton, as just 
in conception, happy in execution, 
and as presenting a specimen of what 
is his characteristic —a severe logic, 
in pure and teeming diction. 

Ourauthornext introduces his analysis 
of Milton. Wequestion if ever the world 
has formed an adequate conception of 
the vast genius of Milton. He requires 
another Milton for his critic. Channing 
says well, ‘* The character of power 
runs through all Milton’s works.” Few 
can have failed to perceive this. All 
he touches is originally great, and 
every touch he gives heightens that 
greatness. Whether we soar with him 
to the regions of the blessed, or dive 
after him to the abodes of the damned, 


we see nothing on a small or unworthy 


scale. All is vast, overpowering. He 
does not falter a moment in_ his 
upward ascent to the gates of eternal 
day; and “ he enters on the descrip- 
tion of the infernal regions with a fear- 
less tread, as if he felt within himself a 
power to erect the prison-house of 
fallen spirits, to encircle them with 
flames and horrors worthy of their 
crimes, to call forth from them shouts 
which should tear hell’s concave, and 
to embody in their chief an archanget’s 
energies, and a demon’s pride and hate.” 
There was nothing of the minute or the 
weak in the genius of Milton. — Its 
texture, its tones, its powers, its ten- 
dencies, its march, Were all gigantic. 
He erects his throne on Parnassus, and 
issues the fiats of his genius. He sits 
the sovereign conjuror, and brings 
spirits from the vasty deep, legions of 
angels and squadrons of demons troop- 
ing round him. Channing, however, 
makes an exception to this charac- 
teristic. He says the “ grandeur of 
Milton’s mind has thrown some shade 
over his milder beauties ;” and he 
quotes, as a specimen of his leaving 
the sublime and vast for the tender and 
the soft, the description of the singing 
of the benighted lady by Comus. We 
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quote it to shew that it is scarcely an 

exception. It is the predominating and 

characteristic sublimity, softened, not 

contracted. The very tenderness is 

vast—every image is on a great scale. 

There is nothing of that sort of writing 

in which Crabbe excels. There is not 

one solitary touch to indicate any mind 

but Milton’s. 

** Comus. Can any mortal mixture of 

earth’s mould 

Breathe such divine enchanting ravish- 
ment ? 

Sure something holy lodges in that 
breast, 

And with these raptures moves the 
vocal air 

To testify his hidden residence : 

How sweetly did they float upon the 
wings 

Of silence, through the empty vaulted 
night ; 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smiled! 1 have oft 
heard 

My mother Circe, with the Sirens three, 

Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful 
drugs, 

Who, as they sung, would take the pri- 
son’d soul 

And lap it in Elysium. Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into atten- 
tion ; 

And fell Charybdis murmured soft ap- 
plause. 

Yet they in pleasing slumber lull’d the 
sense, 

And in sweet madness robb’d it of itself. 

But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now.” — Lines 244-264, 


We admit much of the soft and im- 
pressive here, much indicative of pro- 
found sensibility; but it is all on a 
scale magnificent. It is essentially 
Miltonic. We rejoice when Channing 
returns to his delineations of Milton's 
pervading and nearly exclusive feature. 
It is then the critic rises to the poet, 
and the estimate becomes worthy of the 
theme. The bombastic trash we see in 
the ** blue and yellow,” the mawkish 
and whining sentimentalism we find 
in the baby reviewers and bluestocking 
critics of its compeers, the paste and 
scissors articles which Dr. Lardner’s 
journeymen accoucheur into a tmiser- 
able notoriety, are quite sickening, 
after a perusal of such criticism as 
that before us. There is a force and 
finish in the pages of Channing, that 
indicate at once great genius and pro- 
tracted elaboration. To men of taste, 
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of sober sense and pure sentiment on 
literary subjects, the critique of our 
author would commend itself power- 
fully. To the herd of Bulwer’s patrons, 
Trollope’s admirers, Lord Brougham’s 
residuum —to the profanum vulgus, in 
short, his firm and condensed lan- 
guage would be most unpalateable. 
We give the following : 


“The two first books, by universal 
consent, stand pre-eminent in sublimity. 
Hell and hell’s king have a terrible har- 
mony, and dilate into new grandeur and 
awfulness the longer we contemplate 
them. From one element, solid and 
liquid fire, the poet has framed a world 
of horror and suffering, such as imagina- 
tion had never traversed. But fiercer 
flames than those which encompass Sa- 
tan burn in his own soul. Revenge, 
exasperated pride, consuming wrath, 
ambition, though fallen, yet unconquered 
by the thunders of the Omnipotent, and 
grasping still at the empire of the uni- 
verse — these form a picture more sub- 
lime and terrible than hell. Hell yields 
to the spirit it imprisons. The intensity 
of its fires reveals the intenser passions 
and more vehement will of Satan ; and 
the ruined archangel gathers into him- 
self the sublimity of the scene which 
surrounds him. This forms the tre- 
mendous interest of these wonderful 
books. We see mind triumphant over 
the most terrible powers of nature. We 
see unutterable agony subdued by energy 
of soul. We have not, indeed, in Satan, 
those bursts of passion which rive the 
soul, as well as shatter the outward frame, 
of Lear. But we have a degree of pas- 
sion which only an archangel could ma. 
nifest. The all-enduring, all-defying 
— of Satan, assuming so majestically 

ell’s burning throne, and coveting the 

diadem which scorches his thunder- 
blasted brow, is a creation requiring in 
its author almost the spiritual energy 
with which he invests the fallen seraph. 
We gaze on Satan with an awe, not un- 
mixed with mysterious pleasure, What 
chains us, as with a resistless spell, in 
such a character, is spiritual might made 
visible by the racking pains which it 
overpowers.” —P. 19. 

This is an estimate as exact as it is 
beautiful; the critic and the poet both 
are here in one together. 

Such is a just view of Milton’s hell 
and its inhabitants. The words of 
the poet himself have been frequently 
quoted : they are also in every one’s 
possession. We refer our readers, 
therefore, to the original. We now 
come to Channing's estimate of Mil- 
ton’s delineation of Paradise; and 
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here, again, the critic is worthy of his 
author. The success of such a transi- 
tion —a transition from Satan throned 
in misery and in blackness to Adam 
and Eve walking the golden groves, 
or ‘ imparadised in one another's 
arms,” determines the extent of Mil- 
ton’s genius. To say that he succeeds, 
is faint praise. He triumphs glo- 
riously; he bends the light of a ma- 
terial Eden and the darkness of a ma- 
terial hell —the ambition and the 
wrath of the arch-fiend, and the inno- 
cence and loveliness of the primeval 
pair—to the purposes of his intellect. 
Whether he evokes fiends or summons 
down angels—smiles in Paradise amid 
“soft and solemn-breathing sound,” 
and “rich distilled perfumes,” or thun- 
ders in the concave of hell, he is equally 
great. His delineations are equally 
true: 


‘« Paradise and its inhabitants are in 
sweet accordance, and together form a 
scene of tranquil bliss, which calms and 
svothes whilst it delights the imagina- 
tion. Adam and Eve, just moulded by 
the hand and quickened by the breath of 
God, reflect in their countenances and 
forms, as well as minds, the intelligence, 
benignity, and happiness of their author. 
Their new existence has the freshness 
and peacefulness of the dewy morning. 
Their souls, unsated and untainted, find 
an innocent joy in the youthful creation 
which spreads and smiles around them. 
Their mutual love is deep, for it is the 
love of young, unworn, unexhausted 
hearts, which meet in each other the 
only human objects on whom to pour 
forth their fuluess of affection ; and still 
it is serene, for it is the love of happy 
beings who know not suffering, even by 
name. We will not say we envy our 
first parents ; for we feel that there may 
be higher happiness than theirs —a hap- 
piness won through struggles with in- 
ward and outward foes—the happiness 
of power and moral victory—the happi- 
ness of disinterested sacrifices and wide- 
spread love —the happiness of boundless 
hope, and of thoughts which wander 
through eternity. Still there are times 
when the spirit, oppressed with pain, 
worn with toil, tired of tumult, sick at 
the sight of guilt, wounded in its love, 
baffled in its hope, and trembling in its 
faith, almost longs for the ‘ wings of a 
dove that it might fly away,’ and take 
refuge amidst the ‘shady bowers,’ the 
* vernal airs,’ the ‘roses without thorns,’ 
the quiet, the beauty, the loveliness of 
Eden. It has been sometimes said, that 
the English language has no good pas- 
toral poetry. We would ask, in what 
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age or country has the pastoral reed 
breathed such sweet strains as are borne 
to us on ‘ the odoriferous wings of gentle 
gales’ from Milton's Paradise ?” 


We have presented in the above 
extracts just conceptions of the genius 
and characteristics of Milton, and some- 
thing like a sample of the style and 
powers of Channing. The samples are 
inferior to some we intend to adduce, 
but even these intimate a mastery of 
style, a power of compression, that we 
in vain look for in many of our modern 
popular writers. It is the peculiarity 
of Channing’s style and writing to sug- 
gest and awaken thoughts in the mind 
of the reader, to call forth dormant in- 
tellectual energies, and exert a quicken- 
ing power that few minds must be 
insensible to. He awakens within us 
sympathies with himself. He stirs our 
feelings, and strengthens them also. 
In comparison, Addison is impotence ; 
Johnson, bombast; Swift and Steele, 
coarse. He combines in his style the 
clearness of Addison, the stateliness of 
Johnson, the terseness of Swift, and 
the ease of Scott. What he records of 
Milton in his prose writings is true of 
himself : 

“Like Michael Angelo, in whose 
hands the marble was said to be flexible, 
he bends our language, which foreigners 
reproved with hardness, into whatever 
forms the subject demands. All the 
treasures of sweet and solemn sound are 
at his command. Words, harsh and dis- 
cordant in the writings of less gifted 
men, flow through his in a full stream of 
harmony. ‘This power over language is 
not to be ascribed to his musical ear: it 
belongs to the soul. It is a gift or exer- 
cise of genius, which has power to im- 
press itself on whatever it touches, and 
finds, or frames in sounds, motions, and 
material forms, correspondences, and 
harmonies with its own fervid thoughts 
and feelings.” 

Channing next proceeds to draw a 
parallel between Johnson and Milton’s 
religious feelings. He well describes 
Johnson’s as those of the anchorite; 
Milton’s as those of the rapt seraph. 
This comparison arose in the mind of 
our author from his indignation at 
Johnson's very apocryphal Life of Mil- 
ton. This accounts for a contrast be- 
tween two minds almost the antipodes 
ofeach other. But, whatever was the 
gloom that hovered round the lexico- 
grapher’s religious views—and we 
allow it was, at times, dense and dis- 
mal enough —~we would rather, ten 
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thousand times, subscribe to Johnson’s 
politics than to those of Channing or 
of Milton. If Johnson preferred the 
Strand to Tempé or the vale of the 
Hesperides, we would rather live Tories 
in the former than ferment and rave as 
Whigs and Radicals in the latter. 
His profound reverence for established 
powers, his lofty and severe morality, 
his penetration into the arcana of hu- 
man souls, and his correct estimate of 
the true springs of order and subordi- 
nation, constituted the elements of a 
political creed which, in one instance 
at least, and that a great one, associates 
the most ardent Tory with the severest 
Moralist. 

We are grieved that Channing ex- 
pends so much good writing in a futile 
attempt to prove Milton a Socinian. 
This charge has been long ago demon- 
strated to be untenable. Nor does 
Channing attempt to substantiate it by 
facts or proofs: he asserts it vaguely, 
But, even his own description of the 
creed of Milton is any thing but an 
echo of his own. He makes out the 
poet a high Arian, he avows himself 
a low Socinian. It is a melancholy 
proof of the warping effect of this 
meagre creed, and of its anxiety to 
gather toward it every prop, when we 
find Channing making the following 
assertion :— Our Trinitarian adversa- 
ries are perpetually ringing in our ears 
the names of fathers and reformers; 
we take Milton, Locke, Newton, and 
place them in our front, and want no 
others to oppose to the whole array of 
great names on the opposite side.” 
Milton was a Trinitarian. Locke re- 
pelled the charge of Arianism in his 
lifetime, and gave occasion to the libel 
by some posthumous papers, on which 
nothing can be fairly built. The whole 
ground of such an imputation on the 
memory of Newton seems to be his 
effort to disprove the received text of 
two passages in the epistles of St. Paul 
and St. Peter, in which the most or- 
thodox may coincide. The present 
parade of the illustrious trio is un- 
worthy of Channing. Milton, unhap- 
pily, entertained loose views on many 
topics of conventional importance. His 
republicanism was a dream—a Utopian 
imagination ; the practical issues of 
which he did not sufficiently see. Had 
he lived to the days of Melbourne, 
when the prime-minister of England 
should present the humiliating spec- 
tacle of doing homage to the libeller of 
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England’s senators and England's ma- 
trons, he would have abjured repub- 
licanism, and devoutly prayed that the 
queen might strengthen and increase 
her royal prerogative, and order the 
whole kit from her royal presence. 
The great poet’s notions on polygamy, 
divorce, church government — in refer- 
ence to which last, the Broad-brims of 
the age may claim him more justly 
than the Arians — were all most gro- 
tesque. These were the lusus nature 
of a vast intellect; the oddities that 
tell the world the author of Paradise 
Lost was a man. 

Without being guilty ourselves of 
the very charge we lay to our author, 
viz. that of mixing up theology, good 
or bad, with subjects of pure literature, 
we cannot but smile at the vain efforts 
of Channing to denude Milton of his 
Trinitarianism. It is after he has en- 
rolled the poet’s name, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, in the fell list of 
Socinian Republicans, that he under- 
takes to pronounce a complete threnody 
on the views this same Arian enter- 
tained on all the points in dispute ; 
and, in fact, to bewail the circumstance 
that Milton lived and died a believer 
in all that is distinctive of Trinitarian 
orthodoxy. It is vexing to see the 
sectarian so prominent. It is really 
sad, that the spirit of a vile heresy 
should so carry away a great mind 
capable of great efforts, and infect with 
its mildew some of the best reflections 
that his genius has shed down on the 
subject under its analysis. His no- 
tions on the nature of Christianity out- 
socinianise Socinianism, if we under- 
stand any thing of that system. 


“The great error of Milton lies in 
supposing that the primitive church was 
meant to be a model for all ages. But 
can we suppose that the church at its 
birth, when it was poor, persecuted, 
hemmed in by Judaism and heathenism, 
supplied imperfectly with written rules 
and records, dependent for instruction 
chiefly on inspired teachers, and com- 
posed of converts who had grown up 
and been steeped in Jewish and Heathen 
errors ; — can we imagine that, in these 
circumstances, the church took a form 
which it ought to retain as sacred and 
unalterable, in its triumphs, and pro- 
sperity, and diffusion, and in ages of 
greater light and refinement? This doc- 
trine of an inflexible form seems to us 
servile, superstitious, and disparaging to 
Christianity. We believe that, with the 
diffusion of liberal views, the question 
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will arise, Whether our religion cannot 
be taught and administered in methods 
and forms more adapted than those which 
now prevail ?” 


This is surely James or Beverley, 
in Channing’s dress. 

There is a great deal of this wild 
and raw divinity in Channing: it is 
his weak side. We deplore it— we 
deeply deplore it. We would rather 
that his gifted mind had devoted its 
stupendous energies to a purely literary 
analysis —a free and faithful estimate 
of Milton, and religiously abstained 
from the prosecution of purely theo- 
logical tenets. But if he felt it his 
duty, as a public writer, to ascertain 
the religion of Milton, and to deter- 
mine what category he should be con- 
signed to, we could have wished that, 
unwarped by his sectarian partialities, 
he had generously avowed that the 
author of Paradise Lost eld the faith 
of the thirty-nine articles. Nor let it 
be imagined that we make too much 
of his errors in this respect. We find 
his writings rising in popularity and 
in influence, exciting the admiration 
of the young, and attaining to the posi- 
tion their literary merits fairly demand. 
We hear, also, a religious and dis- 
senting review has lauded his theology, 
if it has been blind to his literary merit. 
It becomes us, therefore, as the guard- 
ians of public taste, the censors of the 
age, and the unflinching advocates of 
all that can multiply its comforts and 
purify its taste, to shew grounds for 
qualifying the admiration awarded to 
the prince of American writers, to 
awaken our readers to the dangers that 
may be called up amid the delights felt 
in expatiating on the pages of Channing. 
His panegyric on Milton is not above 
the mark: it is a tribute worthy of its 
subject. The closing reflections are 
very fine: 


‘In offering this tribute, we have 
aimed at something higher than to ex- 
press and gratify our admiration of an 
eminent man. We believe, that an en- 
lightened and exalted mind is a brighter 
manifestation of God than the outward 
universe ; and we have set forth, as we 
have been able, the praises of an illus- 
trious servant of the Most High, that 
through him glory may redound to the 
Father of all spirits, the fountain of all 
wisdom, and magnanimous virtue. And, 
still more; we believe that the sublime 
intelligence of Milton was imparted, not 
for his own sake only, but to awaken 
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kindred virtue and greatness in other 
souls. We have held him forth, not to 
excite an ineffectual admiration, but to 
stir up our own and other breasts to an 
exhilarating pursuit of high and ever- 
growing attainments in intellect and 
virtue.” 
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We are not done with Channing. 
There is in reserve his masterpiece, 
worthy of himself and the theme it 
illustrates; viz., his remarks on Napo- 
leon Buonaparte. To that we will 
address ourselves in another Number. 


Se 








CHRISTMAS REVELS : 
AN EPIC RHAPSODY IN TWELVE DUANS. 


BY ALFRED CROQUIS, ESQ. 


i 


Hurran! Hurrah! 
"Tis the Feast of Yule, and all are gay 
For Christendom’s brave holiday. 
Room for old Christmas, crowned with holly : 
No other days are half so jolly ! 
Room, room for Christmas, ivy-crown’d : 
No merry days like his are found! 
We cast our cares and maxims trite, 
And wise remarks away to-night ! 


i. 


Up to the fretted roof is sent 

The mingled roar of merriment ! 

With blithesome laugh and joyous shout 
Of comely maid or handsome lout, 

That oaken roof full oft has rung 

To laughing lilt from lusty lung,— 

To boisterous mirth and honest glee 
Reflected from its canopy ; 

But never lent its sheltering aid 

To blither groups than here portray’d ; 
And never will its arch spread o'er 

Such merry-making Christmas more. 

The Baron with a courteous grace 

Then sits him down, in pride of place ; 
And ready vassals near him stand, 

And watch his eye for a command ; 
Towards gentle dames turn valiant knights, 
Fierce from the brunt of fifty fights ; 

The haught eye quenched, the voice hushed low, 
Quailing beneath a fairer foe,— 

That voice the war-cry erst above, 

Sunk in soft accents to his love. 

Oh! not alone in youth’s soft hour 

Love can assert his mystic power, 

But may in manhood’s hour of noon 

To soft strains his stern heart attune ; 

The ills of man’s decline assuage, 

And tinge the sunset of his age. 

Circling the fire, a merry band 

The slipper hunt from hand to hand ; 

A romping group of happy faces, 

As bright with ribands as with graces. 
That shriek of glee! that laugh —that shout— 
Tell the hid slipper is found out, 

But not yet gain’d ; though yon page tries 
To check its progress as it flies, 
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Ah, happy boyhood! merry page ; 

Of just the frolic-loving age, 

Ere serious chase your life engage. 

The oaken table’s mighty length 

Will soon require its utmost strength,— 
For, heap’d upon its ample board, 

Good cheer in mountains will be stored ; 
A numerous clan,— but first, and chief, 
In place and space, bold Baron Beef. 

A merry king, in festive prank, 

His virtues felt, and gave his rank ; 

Sir Loin, as renown'd a name 

As heralds’ blazon’d parchments claim, 
For virtues rare, and wide-spread fame. 
His vassal-meats are ranged around, 

And pasties huge might there be found, 
Where every dainty did abound ; 

The mighty chine, the savoury goose, 
Capons, and turkeys crammed for use, 
The lusty brawn, the venison haunch, 
And all that wholesome was, and stanch : 
Such famous sweetmeats, too, stood nigh,— 
Plumb-porridge there, and eke mince-pie ; 
And now the boar’s head is brought in, 
’Mid song, and shout, and music’s din, 
By lusty serving man, in pride, 

With form erect, and scarf o’er side ; 
Between the tusks a pippin’s placed, 
Rosemary wreaths around it traced, 
Garlands of flowers the dish has graced ; 
With laurel his fierce head is crown’d, 
And loud the applause that rings around. 
Before him, ivied, wand in hand, 
Misrule’s mock lordling takes his stand ; 
The baron’s spear lauds to the skies, 

And eke the boar's vast strength and size. 
With vauntings huge he well can tell 

The time, the place, and how he fell ; 
How such a famous hound he tore,— 
Describe his eye, bis crest, his roar ; 

And, ending, swear such chase, such boar, 
He ne’er shall see, nor saw before. 

On either side a gay page stands, 
Mustard and spice-box tween his hands ; 
And close behind might there be seen 

The woodman in his garb of green ; 
Drummers and pipers next appear, 

And carollers in motley gear ; 

Stewards, butlers, cooks, bring up the rear. 
Some sit apart from all the rest, 

And these for merry masque are drest ; 
But now they play another part, 

Distinct from any mumming art. 

Ah! we're not able for the task, 

To conjure up “ The Christmas Masque ;” 
Or, if we were, what needs it, when 
Preserv’d in pages of * rare Ben,” 
It shines on us in all its glory, | 
From the bright regions of his story— 

A Poet’s heaven; and now not fainter 

Glows on the canvass of the Painter ; | 
And, as our tints cannot be warmer, 

We'll merely name you each performer. 
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IIT. 


First, Father Christmas, ivy-crown’d, 


With false beard white, and true paunch round, 


Rules o’er the mighty wassail-bowl, 
And brews a flood to stir the soul : 
That bowl’s the source of all their pleasures, 
That bowl supplies their lesser measures ; 
And as he brews, loud rings the laughter,— 
He tastes before, and likewise after ; 

For as he throws in each ingredient 

To try th’ effect is but expedient. 

And see them still fresh bottles bringing, 
While loud the hall with mirth is ringing. 
Once more the mixture, then, he tries, — 
His lips approve, judge by his eyes. 
Spices and wine are in the bowl, 

And o’er the surface apples roll ; 

With rosemary sprig he stirs the whole. 
At Christmas time, whate’er betide, 

The hobby-horse was ne’er denied ; 

And dull that festal day had been 

Where his gay prancing was not seen, 
The maddest sport upon the green. 
Where’er he bounds among the crowd, 
There is the laugh and scream most loud, 
Resounding as he goes along 

Amid the gay and shifting throng. 

All day the village through to roam, 

At eve he makes the hall his home ; 
And, tired of being such a ranger, 
Beliold him now at rack and manger, 
Replenishing his faded prime 

To grace the sports of supper-time. 

And so the hobby’s turned his tail, 

And sits his half-man to regale 

On mighty beef and humming-ale. 
Enters the wonder of the night, 

The Dragon, with St. George to fight ; 
Armed cap-a-pie, from head to tail, 
Against St. George in scaly mail. 

W hat face is from his jaws a peeper 

But that of honest John the Reaper. 

The village tailor only all knows, 

but keeps the secret of his smallclothes. 
John deems an extra cup no sin, 

Well to sustain his man within, 

And thus to fortify his heart 

Up to the pitch of Dragon part ; 

A reason John thinks of besides,— 

Ie carries with him two insides. 

But, oh ! beware, my worthy Reaper, 
Wassail may turn you to a sleeper. 
Wassail a Dragon’s eyes will close, 

And lull e’en him into repose ; 

Lifting too oft a foaming flagon 

ls not decorous in a Dragon. 

But now he sets him at the table, 

To eat and drink while he is able,— 
Folds up his tail, thrusts forth his head, 
And asks of Saint George to be fed ; 

For mark how Christmas old feuds ends, 
The Dragon and Saint George are friends. 
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Enters Saint George in all his pride, 
And takes his seat by Dragon's side, 
Completely armed in pasteboard briglit, 
A famous champion and a knight. 

The maidens wond'ringly admire 

The hero in his rich attire. 

One ties a sash, one pins a shawl, 

And one a scarf flings over all. 

The merry rogue who acts the Saint, 
With smutted beard and cheek of paint, 
Repays these favours of the misses, 
Beneath the misletoe, with kisses. 

And well they know the laughing eyes 
That peep beneath the helm’s disguise. 
Ile now forgets both helm and mail, 
And Dragon’s wings and scaly tail ; 
Both from the same full beaken quaff, 
And shout and sing, and roar and laugh. 
That Turk, by Christian knight to fall, 
’Mid laughter and applause of all, 

The creed forgets which Turk denies ; 
Unchristianlike, the bowls supplies : 
Yet he’s rehearsing but his part 

Allotied of the drama’s art, 

And lifis the brimming cup on high, 
His nerve’s firm steadiness to try, 

With practised hand and steady eye ; 
Judge by that cup, which sheds no drop 
Till at his mouth the brimmer stop, 
That the wide whirling of his sabre 
Will be performed with little labour. 
Others in tiring room are nigh — 

Sir Loin, Saint Distaff, and Mince Pie, 
Plum Porridge, Carol, Wassail, enter, 
Straight to the board as their own centre ; 
Mumming and Misrule, Baby Cake, 
Now altogether merry make ; 

And he who acted to his name 

Did best perform his part of game : 
They ate and drank, till they in fact did 
Look quite the heroes they enacted. 
Such are the persons of the masque ; 
And now proceed we with our task. 
Rogues, gipsies, jugglers, have got in, 
From simple souls their pence to win. 
Mark, first they sit in lowly place, 

Nor of their calling shew a trace ; 

But as the strong ale goes about, 

And lulls suspicion, they come out ; 
Till, bolder grown, they may be found 
Where jokes and laughter most abound, 
Tricking and juggling all around. 

See, one on table takes his stand, 

And one beside on either hand — 
Wonder on wonder quick succeeds ; 
And good folks, puzzled, praise the deeds. 
The old, with ill-concealed shame, 
Look on aud wonder, while they blame ; 
The young devour with ardent gaze, 
And looks half doubting — whole amaze— 
And give youths’ ever ready praise. 
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IV. 
The brave old Hall was then to be seen 

Prank’d out in garb of bright evergreen. 

Over the hearth, and over tlie door, 

Adown the wainscot from roof to the floor, 

Along the cornice, and over the arch, 

The triumph of holly and ivy doth march. 

Suits of grim armour look bright and look gay — 
Garlands of berries, like scarfs, o’er them lay ; 
And corslet and helm, shield, battle-axe, and blade, 
Together in green robe of peace were arrayed. 
High on the places where ladies may go, 

Roof, door, and mantel-shelf, hangs mistletoe : 

The maiden who strays ’neath this licensing bough, 
To the gallant who claims it a kiss must allow. 
Hail to the mistletoe’s magic, that spreads, 

Like a glory, its circle above their young heads! 
Hail to the bough that, like wizard’s wand, weaves 
A spell such as this from its mystical leaves— 
Rains its sweet dew as from heaven above, 

And hovers protecting o’er those who may love ! 


¥, 

The license much they seem to prize, 
For many a pair the charm still tries, 
Judge by the kissing that is there, 
The mistletoe hangs every where. 
An honest mirth flows all around, 
Rasing distinctions to the ground. 
No stateliness is to be seen, 
Nor chilling distance intervene — 
Good humour flows, and fills between. 
The baron, see, nods to the squire ; 
The serf unto his lord sits nigher : 
And hooded coif, and cap of pride, 
Were oft seen seated side by side. 
The village damsel might be seen, 
In scarlet vest and kirtle green, 
Blushing acceptance to the heir, 
Who seeks a tenant’s daughter fair, 
Iler dimpled hand as boon to crave, 
In accents humble as a slave, 
To join with him the festive cance, 
And thus the day’s delights enhance. 
For Rank stooped from his airy height, 
In honour of this single night ; 
State kept his robe for other places, 
Nor of his grandeur shewed the traces ; 
And Ceremony’s jewelled gear, 
As deem’d too cumberous to wear, 
Was changed for lightsome trappings gay, 
Such as best serve a holiday. 

Then, room for Christmas, crown’d with holly ! 

No other days are half so jolly. 


VI. 


oe 
Room, room for Christmas, ivy crown’d ! 
No merry days like his are found. 
All mirth, all games throughout the year, 
At merry Christmas reappear. 


VON, XVII, NO, CI, x ¥ 
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To Christmas each a tribute pays, 

Levies of merriment to raise. 

More joyous each seems to have grown, 

When Christmas takes them for her own. 
Then, room for Christmas, crown’d with holly ! 
No other days are half so jolly, 


2. 
The proof of this truth is quite ample — 
Take what succeeds for an example. 
On New Year's eve, a tinge of sorrow, 
Reverting to the past, may borrow. 
The future of an untried year 
Less food for hope may give than fear. 
The past, or friends or foes removed -- 
The next year’s fealty must be proved. 
Then, room for Christmas, ivy crown’d ! 
No merry days like his are found. 





‘ 
: 


A Twelfth Night’s jollity, at best, 
Ts but a little Christmas drest 
Jn smiles and trappings of the old, 
But less in mirth a hundred fold ; 
It is from borrowed lustre light, 
But dimmer by a good twelfth night ; 
Yet let none from that lustre take, 
Hid in the bushel of Twelfth Cake. ' 

But, room for Christmas, crown’d with holly ! 

No other days are half so jolly. 

4. 

Shrove Tuesday's grave guests but appear 
To bid adieu to all good cheer ; 
And o’er that night a shade is cast, 
That for a while its feast’s the last, 
For morrow brings the sacred fast. 

So, room for Christmas, ivy crown’d | 

No merry days like his are found. 

5. 

Then through the Holy Passion week, 
If joy there be, ‘tis joy so meek, 
When you reflect on Christmas gladness, 
It seems to be allied to sadness. 
Could o’er the soul such wish be stealing, 
A kiss, in point of fact or feeling, 
Could then be but committed kneeling. 

But, room for Christmas, crown’d with holly 

No other days are half so jolly. 


VIL. 
May-day was gamesome eke of yore, 
But all his pranks are wellnigh o'er ; 
Or else th’ observance’s so degraded, 
’T were better far if all had faded. 
Though earth is clad in vesture meet, 
Fit to receive May’s dancing feet ; 
Though April sheds her rainbow showers, 
To give to May her brightest flowers — 
Lends to the hedge a sweet perfume, 
And gifts it with a precious bloom ; 
Falls the laburnum’s showers of gold 
To earth's, like Danae’s lap of old, 
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When Jove omniscient took that form 
Deem’d surest maiden’s heart to warm, 
And shelter gained in Danae’s bower 

By virtue of a golden shower ; 

Clusters the lilac’s flowery cone, 

Luxuriant piled for May alone, 

That takes the sky’s sweet violet hue, 

And heaven so bathes with its own dew, 

It seems as if in heaven it grew, 

Without one taint of earthly soil 

Its native purity to spoil. 

Though still the fields expect their queen, 
Bedecked in daisied garb of green ; 

And the glad streams have found a voice 
To wake an anthem, and rejoice ; 

And the lark heavenward soars and sings, 
O’er earth exulting as he wings ; 

And the wide landscape round looks gay, 
Tn honour of her own sweet May: 

Man seldom now his homage pays 

In gaudy groups and gay arrays, 

That cheer’d the May of other days. 

No more the village Maypole high 

Tapers into the clear blue sky ; 

By joyous youths “twas reared erect, 

By maids with flowers and ribands decked, 
While both, uniting, gaily trace 

The dance in circles round the base. 

Wide as December is from May, 

Or Christmas-night from young May-day, 
The mirth with which each is supplied 

— Though mirth ’tis still — is still as wide. 
Christmas the hearth-stone clusters round ; 
May o’er the fields is to be found : 

Yet something in our feelings tell, 

If May we love, ’tis not so well — 

They’re centered in that place of pride, 
Our hearty, homely, warm fireside. 

Lo, room for Christmas, crowned with holly ! 
No other days are half so jolly. 


VIII. 


When the blithe year is in its spring, 
And ’neath its influence the woods ring, 
With notes of life, and joy, and love, 
Springing from dell, and glade, and grove, 
The earth wakes from its trance supine, 
To honour sweet Saint Valentine; 
And Nature, like a bride, rejoices 
To greet her lover with glad voices, 
Framing for him such roundelays 
As she, in spring, can only raise. 
Still, room for Christmas, ivy-crowned ! 
No merry days like his are found : 
For there be other merry days, 
Deserving well a separate praise. 


IX. 


And Michaelmas and Hatlowe’en 
Has each his merriment, I ween ; 
And many more than I can name 
To joy and jollity Jay claim, 
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Gladdening the heart as they appear, 
Like stars to light us through the year ; 
Till breaks upon our view the light 
That issues from the Christmas night. 
The sky of life would be but dark, 
If stars like these withheld their spark ; 
But, shining through this life-long night, 
They give us glimpses of the light. 
Blessings of peace and joy we call 
On festive days, whene’er they fall ; 
But be more bounteously supplied, 
Above the rest, to Christmas tide. 
Then, room for Christmas, ivy-crowned ! 
No merry days like his are found : 
: Room, room for Christmas, crowned with holly ! 
No other days are half so jolly. 
X. 
But, well-a-day, those days are o’er ! 
Christmas may smile, but laughs no more 
With all the lustiness of yore ; 
And faint the picture; vain to say, 
The mirth that lighted up that day — 
That light, which spread o’er home and heart, 
Was of the Sun of Joy a part; 
A gladsome beam, from heaven astray, 
To cheer and bless us with its ray. 
That light o’er lordly fane was spread, 
And glistened through the cheerless shed — 
Cheerless no more when hut and hall 
Partakes the joy which pervades all. 
For, like the sun, which lends his beam 
To the vast sea and petty stream, 
To objects bright new lustre brings, 
And glorifies the meanest things. 
Like that rare stone by sages told, 
Which all it touched turned into gold, 
So Christmas time made all hearts gay — 
Made lord and slave alike that day ; 
And which the happiest — who can say ¢ 
Equality of joy to all, 
In honour of high festival ! 


XI. 


Large were man’s thoughts, for notions vast 
Possessed his soul in days long past. 

Iluge was the table; vast the hall; 

And free the bounty that gave all. 

This gave the Yule-log to the fire, 

And made the blaze burn brighter, higher ; 
The board with plenteous cheer supplicd, 
Nor to the guest aught wished denied. 

In all wise-dwarfed, small is our praise, 

Tor there were giants in those days ; 

Unlike to these, where, glories yet, 

The Sun of Christmas had not set. 

If snow-wreathed gable, roof, and wall, 
Flower-wreaths decked window, hearth, and all ; 
If casements shook to winter wild, 

The héarth with glow more ruddy smiled ; 
And eke our hears with warmth were stoied, 
Chill winter’s contrast to afford ; 
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And treasured up those feelings gay 
Which may illume the darkest day. 
Young bright-winged Joy, with aspect fair, 
His herald’s flag waved every where, 

And held a truce with hostile care. 

Oh! that was not the olden time, 

When the glad world was in its prime; 
Then was its youth, and then its bloom: 
Now it seems fitted for the tomb : 

Its lustiness and vigour fled — 

Its graces gone — its joys lie dead. 

We're the true ancients. Habits fine 
Serve but to glorify decline. 

Our age is age, not youth imbued 

With life, but eld’s decrepitude. 

If those were barbarous ages then, 

Let us be barbarous again. 


XII. 


Then, room for old Christmas, with his crown of bright holly ! 
May his days all be glad, and his nights be kept jolly ! 
Laurel, holly, and joy, entwine in his crown, 

For no king that e’er reigned merits half his renown. 

For he smiles in due season, when our hearts want a cheer, 
When all nature and man are both chilly and drear, 

And illumes the decline and the dawn of each year. 

Thus he ’s loved, as the nightingale’s loved for his song, 
When the village he cheers through the summer-night long, 
By a soft serenade to his sweet-blushing rose, 

As she peeps from her lattice, but feigns to repose : 

For one love-song ’s more precious, while the moon shines so bright, 
Than a hundred and one by the day’s garish light. 

Thus he ’s loved, as the robin is loved, when his lay 

Is sung near the window the cold winter's day ; 

When, trusting to us, and forgetting his fears, 

As the winter approaches our shelter he nears — 

(Such reliance we love !), his small claim to allow. 

lie has ever been sacred — we worship him now. 

Thus he’s loved, as we love his own sweet evergreen, 

Which rejoices our hearts when no flower is seen ; 

When bright holly, old ivy, themselves all alone, 

Make of winter itself a spring-time of their own. 

And the other gay festival days that appear, 

Are the sunshiny summer-day things of the year. 

But more grateful we feel for the sweet, precious light, 

Which shines through our winter from bright Christmas night ; 
And winter is but the long night of the year, 

Brightened up with the full light of good Christmas cheer. 
And the full heart that speaks in the nightingale’s tone, 

Is not half so joyous or full as our own ; 

Nor the summer's long day of bright birds and gay flowers, 
Half so gay or so bright as this night-time of ours : 

For we turn from the bowers when the bird’s song is loudest, 
And regard not the flowers when the parterre is proudest. 
They rejoice not for us. In the sunlight they smile, 

And when his eyelids droop, then they slumber awhile. 

No, for us they shine not; but, when summer is o’er, 

The bird, and the flower, and the sun are no more. 

Then the bird of the moon; and the rose we love best, 

That a sentinel seems to watch over our rest ; 
And the robin we love, as he sings his sweet lay, 
Near the window, to cheer us the cold winter's day ; 
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Aud the flowers that love us, and to us are most dear, 
Are the green things which help our old Christmas to cheer. 


L’Enboy. 


Then, long life to King Christmas! his reign has been long 
Tn our hearts and our homes, in our story and song. 
Though his doubtful aceession’s enigma’s not solved, 
Obscure in the gloom of past ages involved, 

Yet of one thing we’re sure — it is no little while 

Since “ King Arthur kept Christmas in merry Carlisle.” 
Through the long list of kings do his vy appear, 


And their pageants and battles are not hal 


so dear ; 


With a king oft for guest, and a prince for his slave, 
He his honours received, and in like manner gave. 

He created his peers, too, so generous and grand, 

To equal them none might be found in the land, 

With power complete o'er the great feast of Yule ; 

A noble and churchman, of the true good old school, 
Yclept Un-reason’s Abbot and Lord of Misrule. 

Then, room for old Christmas, with his crown of bright holly ! 
May his days all be glad, and his nights be kept jolly! 
Laurel, holly, and ivy, entwine in his crown, 

For no king that e’er reigned merits half his renown ! 


eR 





THE GREAT FIRE OF B——. 


We talk of dates, we chronicle events, 
we try to perpetuate the remembrance 
of extraordinary occurrences ; but who 
among us (in the county of i 
I mean) does not vividly remember 
the remarkable and much talked-of 
fire at B , although, hitherto, no 
one has stepped forward to be the his- 
torian of that event ;—remarkable, in 
as much as that, within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant, such an accident 
had not occurred in the town ;--talked 
of in every quarter—for no individual 
parishioner, of the township aforesaid, 
but professed to have suffered from, by, 
or aided at, THE FIRE. 

It may be imagined, perhaps, that 
this respectable and ancient market 
town was utterly destroyed by the con- 
flagration. Not so. But one tallow- 
chandler’s shop did actually ignite ; 
and as we all know the inflammatory 
nature of tallow, we can enter into the 
terror and dismay of the worthy and 
hitherto peaceful inhabitants of B 
when, at nearly eight o'clock of a sum- 
mer’s evening, it was announced that a 
fire had broken out in the back pre- 
mises of Mr. Dip. 

Now, it happened that the shop of 
the tallow-chandler of B was si- 
tuated up a mucky, dirty court, where, 
as the song truly states, 

** All was close, and closely built, 
And engine none could come.” 














This, however, mattered little; for 
though the parish authorities did ac- 
tually possess such a machine, yet, 
from long inglorious ease, or some 
other unknown cause, its “ pipe was 
out :” nor, even when this matter was 
adjusted, could all. the efforts of the 
inexperienced assailants of the terrific 
element succeed in propelling the op- 
posing fluid through the withered and 
sinuous interior of the aforesaid pipe. 
Thus it came to pass that, the parish- 
engine being declared useless, every 
pail, pitcher, and pipkin, to be had, 
were put forthwith in requisition. For 
it was well known that Mr. Dip ac- 
tually had as much as three hogsheads 
of tallow on the premises, besides his 
stock of stores, moulds, and rushliglits 
——to say nothing of a cask of oil. So 
that, what father of a family but must 
have felt it an imperative duty to use 
his most strenuous exertions in the 
pumping line? 

I msy venture to assert that, com- 
mencing even so early as it did, this 
fire kept every man, woman, and child 
out of their beds for the whole of that 
night. Those who had not, from fright, 
succumbed, pumped and carried water. 
Others (of the number one class) were 
busied in emptying, no matter where, 


or how, their own houses of furniture. 


Glasses, plate, and children, were 
thrown promiscuously into the street ; 
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and no one but an éyé-Withess can 
form an idea of the scene of confusion 
which took place the following morn- 
ing, when the various ejected articles 
were coHected in the market-place, to 
be claimed by their respective owners. 
It was more than hinted that many va- 
luable articles had completely disap- 
peared, and that others were claimed 
by those who had never before seen 
them. Certain it is that, in the tumult 
and confusion which ensued, much 
wrangling took place ; and some heads, 
and more china, were broken. Some, 
however, regained possession of their 
property ; and those who were less for- 
tunate comforted themselves with the 
reflection that Mr. Dip--poor Mr. Dip! 
—had lost his all; for insurance was a 
luxury little indulged in at B——. But 
after the distribution, fair or unfair, 
of household goods, there succeeded, 
upon the same spot, namely, the mar- 
ket-place, a general muster of the ou- 
merous pails, porringers, and parapher- 
nalia, so magnanimously volunteered 
by all in the hour of danger. Now 
came the tug of war. It was confi- 
dently asserted, and I think generally 
believed, that Mrs. Brown claimed 
Mrs, White’s new pail, in place of her 
old worn-out one, ‘that leaked at 
every joint.” Mrs. Wiggins loudly 
deplored the loss of a “ spick and 
span” green and red ditto, which was 
not forthcoming. All the more solvent 
utensils, such as a silver teapot and 
cream jug, had vanished like ghosts, 
nobody could tell how. The crippled 
alone remained. 

Then did the gossips, by twos and 
threes, congregate at every corner ; 
while their oft expressed horror at the 
late “ terrible accident” gave way to 
the more vital cause of pots versus 
pans.” The beadle interfered — but 
what avails a beadle against the united 
force of womankind? Goody Jones 
declared she had neither jug nor pitcher 
left in her house, and even charged the 
beadle himself with having unwarrant- 
ably appropriated the same. In fact, 
ail who had little to lose or lend were 
clamorous in their demands for resti- 
tution ; and no business was transacted 
in B for many a day ensuing this 
“fatal event.” 

The fair, annually held in B 
upon the following week, fell dead and 
dismal ; for, who could look at mounte- 
banks, or be amused with Richardson’s 
show, or wonder at wild beasts, so 
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soon after—the fire? The pails had 
not found their level ; the feuds arising 
therefrom had not subsided. Each 
looked askance at her neighbour. And 
as for the men, they had one and all 
betaken themselves to their beds, with 
the colds, gout, and rheumatism caught 
at— the fire! where, as the matrons 
asserted, “ they were up, all night, to 
their middles in water, with nothing 
on but their night-caps.” To men 
who had been in the habit of enjoying 
unbroken and well-clothed repose for 
thirty or forty years of their lives, it 
need hardly be observed, that this must 
have proved a trying change. Many 
were expected to die, in consequence 
of such preternatural exertions; and 
one old man was actually laid up in 
bed the entire of the following winter, 
with lumbago. Well, all this was me- 
lancholy enough ; but it is nothing to 
the state of things which succeeded. 

It chanced that I was, at this time, 
a resident within two miles of B : 
and, having my house filled with work- 
men, I determined on taking a fur- 
nished lodging in the town, where 1 
might be out of the smell of their 
paint-pots, and within the power of 
overlooking their operations occasion- 
ally. Now, as B is mainly sup- 
ported by invalids and others, who 
take up their abode there for a few 
months in the summer, I thought it 
would be the easiest thing in the world 
to step into a couple of neat rooms for 
a week or two; and though I had, 
doubtless, heard abundance of the fire 
—nay, had even been an eye-witness 
of the smoke proceeding from it (and, 
in my innocence, or ignorance, had re- 
tired to bed, in the full belief that it 
arose from some haystack)— yet I had 
no conception that the unexpected 
consumption of tallow and oil, as afore- 
said, could have had the effect of put- 
ting so total a stop to all manner of 
business in the town of B——. 

In passing through the street, I had 
heretofore observed divers tickets ex- 
hibited in the windows, signifying that 
apartments were provided for the house- 
less. These tickets still met my eye, 
but an application to view the rooms 
was invariably answered by excuses, 
on the plea that the fire had thrown 
every thing into such confusion, they 
could not “take in” a lodger at pre- 
sent. They ‘could not tell when they 
should be to-rights again, for all their 
furniture was either injured or missing.” 
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* What with lending, and what with 
throwing out of windows, the ‘night 
of the fire,’ not an article of crockery 
or glass was left whole in the town.” 
“ The fair at M (only twelve miles 
off) would take place next week, and 
then they should have an opportunity 
of replacing these affairs. But, all the 
tables and chairs must be mended ; 
all the blankets and bedding washed, 
before any Christian could ase them. 
The carpenter, and two of his men, 
were laid up with colds taken the night 
of,” &c. And there were no tidings 
of a washing-tub in the parish whose 
constitution had survived the violent 
measure adopted of standing on its 
up-turned bottom, for the purpose of 
being out of “the rivers of water” 
thrown about, almost at random, by 
the terrified townspeople. Then, the 
landlady of every second lodging-house 
was invariably ill from fright or cold, 
or both; or she was fully occupied in 
nursing her husband and_ children, 
whose exertions on “the night,” &c., 
had made as many invalids as there 
were inmates. 

Finding the same story general, and 
that instead, as the bills stated, of 
“lodgings furnished with every con- 
venience,” they were lodgings unfur- 
nished with any convenience, I was 
fain to return home, and submit, as 
best I might, to the noise of hammers, 
and the smell of paint and plaster ; 
and proceeded to the shops where I 
usually dealt, to supply me with various 
and very necessary items in the way of 
food and clothing. But here, again, 
“ the fire ” was all I could hear of, and 
as much as I could see. The butcher 
was gone to M (the county town), 
to prosecute a man he had caught in 
the act of stealing his best cleaver, “ the 
night of,” &c, He “ would Kill, if he 
returned that evening ;’” but not so 
much as a scrag of mutton was left in 
the shop,— for he had not killed since 
“ the night of,” &c. 

The baker’s shop was utterly void, 
and its master in bed since “ the night 
of,” &e. Lis wife, with apron to her 
eyes, deplored the state in which her- 
self and five babies were like to be 
left by the fire. 

Well,” I thought, “T must just be 
content with rolls my own dairy-maid 
makes so nicely ; and must eat away at 
my chickens, until Mr. Lamb or his 
cleaver return from M-——-.” This led 
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to a second reflection, that my corn 
must first go to the mill to be ground ; 
and it proved that the miller was sub- 
pened by Mr. Lamb, as a witness in 
the cleaver cause. Besides, there was 
not a drop of barm to be had for love 
or money. The brewery had been con- 
verted into a receptacle for half the 
furniture ejected from the different 
houses; and the claims upon the same 
were so numerous, that the brewer de- 
clared he would shut up his premises, 
and keep possession of the whole pro- 
perty, fragments and all, until the 
owners could assemble, and substan- 
tiate their demands,—a consummation, 
under the circumstances, not speedily 
to be expected,— since, beside all that 
were suffering from over fatigue, colds, 
&c., there were many others prevented 
at present from coming to the scramble. 
Five women prematurely confined,— 
three of them vehemently declaring 
they had had each a looking-glass, 
whereas, there were but two looking- 
glasses to be found in the brewery. 

“‘ After all,” I reflected, “‘ 1 can send 
to London fora bag of biscuits; with 
my excellent butter, eggs, and poultry, 
I can make it out for a few days; and 
as the weather is fine, I shall pass my 
time principally in the garden. By 
the by, I want a garden bonnet; I[ 
may surely succeed in getting that.” 
So, though almost weary of listening to 
the exaggerated accounts I heard from 
every shopkeeper, of their individual 
and peculiarly heavy losses, in conse- 
quence of “ the fire,” I stepped into 
the hatters, whose windows were usually 
filled with the country assortment of 
straws and beavers, of all shapes and 
sizes. 

“T want a coarse straw bonnet,” 
said I,—** a garden bonnet, such as 
the parish girls wear.” 

“The lady wants a coarse straw 
slouch,” said the shopman to his prin- 
cipal; who, emerging from behind 
piles of blue bandboxes, echoed,—“ A 
coarse straw slouch ; yes, sir—ma’am, 
1 mean. Beg pardon, but we're in 
such confusion: I hope you'll excuse. 
‘A slouch did the lady say, Henry?’ 
Dear me! now I think of it, I sold 
the very last we had to a little girl that 
lost hers ‘ the night of a 

I could endure no more. Bonnet- 
less | departed, finding it bootless to 
remain. 
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TO LORD MELBOURNE, 


ON SEEING HIM AT THE ROYAL TABLE, 


[Tux poet Burns, as we stated on a former occasion, was a sad plagiarist. The 
following stanzas of ours to Lord Melbourne, composed from seeing his 
lordship so often at the royal table, evidently suggested to Burns his cele- 
brated address to a certain pediculus, of the genus parasita, on seeing it on a 
lady’s bonnet. The only excuse we can devise for the Scottish bard is, that 
the likeness and habits of the premier and the pediculus are so great that the 
one must have suggested the other.—O. Y.] 


Ha! whare ye gaun, ye crawlin’ fairlie ? 
Your impudence protects you sairlie! 
I canna say but ye strut rarelie, 
Wi’ courtly pace. 
The state maun be bat minded sparely 
Frae sic a place. 


Ye Radical-Whig creepin’ wonner ! 

Detested, shunn’d by saunt an’ sinner ! 

How dare ye set your heart upon ber, 
Sae great a lady ? 

Gae somewhere else an’ seek your dinner, 
Wi’ some Whig body. 


Swith, by O’Connell’s haffets squattle, 
The beggarman ; there sprawl and sprattle, 
Wi’ ither kindred Trish cattle 
In shoals an’ nations, 
Where Peel nor Lyndhurst will unsettle 
Your vile plantations. 


Glenelg’s awake, Lord John’s affright, 
An’ Canada puts forth its might: 
Ifow can ye waste ilk workin’ night 
At royal table, 
An’ thereby leave your cabinet 
Th’ Augean stable ? 


O Melbourne, dinna toss your head, 

An set your whiskers a’ abread , 

Ye little ken what awfu speed 
Mackenzie ’s makin. 

And Dan, death’s head, cross bones, I dread 
Are courage takin. 


My sooth, right bold ye set your nose out, 
As pene an’ red as ony grozet. 
Oh! for Conservative strong rozet, 
Or Tory smeddum. 
I'd gie you sic a hearty doze o’t 
Wad dress your droddum. 


Chorus and Moral, subjoined by the whole Cabinet. 


Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us ; 
Frae place and pension it wad free us, 
An’ lofty station ; 
An’ Peel and Wellington decree us 
To rule the nation. 
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HOMERIC BALLADS. 


BY WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 
No. V. 


The Dog Argus. 


[“ The poet” (¢ wamrhs, the only time he is so called in the arguments of the 
books) we are told by the dwsS:eus, “* relates how the dog” (6 xtwy—it was need- 
less to say what dog) “ recognises his master.” | 


V. 290-327. 


[May, 


I. 


Then as they spake, upraised his head 
Pricked up his listening ear, 

The dog, whom erst Odysseus bred, 
Old Argus lying near. 


If. 


He bred him, but his fostering skill 
To himself had naught availed ; 
For Argus joined not the chase, until 


The ‘king had te Mlion sailed. 


Ill. 
Vo dummt the wild-goat, hart, and hare, 


Him once young huntsmen sped ; 
But now he lay an outcast there, 
Absent ‘his ‘lord, to none a care, 


Upon a dunghill bed. 
IV. 


Where store of dung, profusely flung 
By mules and oxen, lay ; 

‘Before the gates it was spread along 
For the hinds to bear away, 


Vv. 


As rich manure for the lands they tilled 
Of their prince beyond the sea ; 
‘There was Argus stretched, his flesh all 
filled 
‘With the dog-worrying flea. 


VI. 


But when by the bound his king was 
known, 
Wagged was the fawning tail, 
Backward ‘his close-clapped ears were 
thrown, 
And up to his master’s side had he 
flown ; 
Bat bis limbs he felt to fail. 
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VII. 


airag 6 voopsr dav ame- Odysseus saw, and turned aside 


wigkare daxer, To wipe away the tear ;* 
{ 


Piiee AaSay Evmcsov’ udag O° igesivere From _ wus he chose his grief to 
f . * ’ . . 
wide abet ‘ : 305 And “ Strange, passing strange, is the 
* Rupa, y Maru Satme, xvwy od sight, ’ he cried, 


~ oe? ' 
nit ty xomew, 


“ Of such a dog lying here! 





* Eustathius remarks, that it may appear strange that Ulysses sheds a tear over 
a dog, while he dces not weep when he sees his wife drowned in sorrow. The 
archbishop maintains, that it is to be attributed to the fact that Ulysses was surprised 
by Argus, and bad been prepared for Penelope. Perhaps so: but there are 


* Thoughts which lie too deep for tears ;” 


and sorrow for a dog is not of the cast of sorrow for a woman. I am sure the ladies 
will agree with me. The “ much-enduring man” bad been caught by the sight of 
old Argus, “‘ and tears unbidden shed.” How could he have been affected by any 
physical demonstration of grief at the sight of a lady, whom, for so many long years, 
he had pined to behold, for a return to whom he had expended all the wiles of the 
wiliest of minds ? 

In that fine poem, Roderick, the Last of the Goths, which is fuller of recognitions 
even than the Odyssey, Southey introduces a dog : 


« While thus Florinda spake, the dog who lay 
Before Rusilla’s feet, eyeing him long 
And wistfully, had recognised at length, 
Changed as he was and in those sordid weeds, 
His royal master. And he rose and licked 
His withered hand, and earnestly looked up 
With eyes whose human meaning did not need 
The aid of speech ; and moaned, as if at once 
To court and chide the long-witbheld caress. 
A fecling, uncommixed with sense of guilt 
Or shame, yet painfullest, thrilled through the king ; 
But he, to self-control now long inured, 
Represt his rising heart, nor other tears, 
Full as his struggling bosom was, let fall 
Than seemed to follow on Florinda’s words. 
Looking toward her then, yet so that still 
He shunned the meeting of her eye, he said, 
* Virtuous and pious as thou art, and ripe 
For Heaven, O Lady! I will think the man 
Hath not by his good angel been cast off 
For whom thy supplications rise. The Power 
Whose justice doth, in its unerring course, 
Visit the children for the sire’s offence, 
Shall He not in bis boundless mercy hear 
The daughter's prayer, and for her sake restore 
The guilty parent? My soul shall with thine 
In earnest and continual duty join... 
How deeply, how devoutly, He will know 
To whom the ery is raised !’ 

Thus having said, 

Deliberately, in self-possession still, 
Himself from that most painful interview 
Dispeeding, he withdrew. The watchful dog 
Followed his footsteps close. But he retired 
Into the thickest grove; there yielding way 
To his o’erburthened nature, from all eyes. 
Apart, he cast himself upon the ground, 
And threw his arms around the dog, and cried, 
While tears streamed down, ‘ ‘Thou, Theron, then, hast known 
Thy poor lost master, .. Theron, none but thou !’” 


Here we find how dangerous it is for even acknowledged genius to travel in the 
footsteps of genius of the first order. The hound Theron, and the man Roderick, 
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VIII. 


Kahos wr déwas irriv, arae woos“ Noble his shape, but I cannot tell 
of ob oaipa olde, If his worth with that shape may 
suit ; 
Ifa hound he be in the chase to excel, 
For fieetness of his foot : 


< 


Ei 3h xai rays tons Séssv iwi sider 
THE, 


IX. 


6c 


H avrws, clot ct TeamsCnss xvvss — ** Or worthless as a household hound, 
avdeay Whom men by their boards will 
Tiyvorr’* ayratns 3° tveney nomiovcry place, 
xoanves.” * 310 For no merit of strength or speed re- 
nowned, 
But admired for shapely grace.” 


are far inferior to the hound Argus, and the man Ulysses. Argus required no 
length of time to know his master. Instinct is instantaneous, If Theron had taken a 
moment's time to reflect, there was an end of the business. Ulysses repressed not 
his emotion —he concealed it from bis companion, but it came. Roderick was stoic 
enough to appear unmoved in the presence of dog and woman ; but the moment that 
he is out of sight, he is selfish enough to indulge in reflections on his not being 
known by the ladies, as if it were a crime, an injury, or a shame. Ulysses goes 
forward without remark. He has proved himself to be full of human feeling, and he 
shews himself full of human wisdom, divested of splenetic sentiment or maudlin 
display of sorrow. 

We recommend Southey to read Professor Wilson's commentary on Argus, It 
is full both of poetry and philosophy : 

“The memory or fancy of a dog (or a horse) is a mystery not to be explained ; 
and all that genius can do is to give, as in this case, illustration of it, the truth of 
which has been come at partly by observation and partly by reflection, but chiefly 
from an intuition of an analogy almost amounting to identity between the sentient 
being in certain creatures we choose to call brutes, and certain creatures we choose 
to call men. And how know we that they have not a moral sense as well as our- 
selves—such a moral sense as is suitable to their condition, and to promote the chief 
end of Dog? which, reverently be it spoken, seems to be to love man and keep his 
commandments. Philosophers deny reminiscence to dogs, and treat of it exclusively 
as a human endowment — an active power belonging but to those who have discourse 
of reason. The Ettrick Shepherd knew better.”—Blackwood’s Magazine for February. 

I regret I cannot find room for the truly eloquent passage that follows [this is 
not gif-gaf, Professor!]; but, as a contrast with Theron, I must give the comment 
on the recognition by Argus : 

“* For years and years rejoicing in his vigour and his victories, for he cranched 
his way through wood and over mountain, and with crimson flews outhowled the 
wolf prostrate beneath his paws, seldom then did he remember his master ; for in the 
fulness of self-glorification dogs and men are alike forgetful of the past and regardless 
of the future, wallowing in the snow or sunshine (merey on us! we had almost said 
the blood and mire) of the present, and possessed wholly by the Now of life. But, 
oh, the difference to him on that dunghill! Think ye his soul was absorbed in 
worrying fleas? or that, during short Tespites from that mean misery, he did not 
often see the shadow of U ly sses? Ile sees the substance at last ; ; and, sagacious far 
beyond Eumezus and Eury clea, and even Penelope, knows it is no beggar, but ‘ the 
Prince of all the Land.’ Sagacious! yes —he smelt him to be the man of men. 
Dim as were his eyes, he sighted him; deaf as were his eats, he overheard bim 
speaking of him, his very self, the poor, old, worn-out, starved, beaten, flea-worried 
Argus. Not now could he leap, dance, bound, as of yore, or his paws would have 
been on those shoulders, and his tongue had licked that face, and his growls of 
ecstasy would have startled the suitors in the hall, as ifa lion had been at the gate. 
And at the gate there was a lion.”— Blackwood, ibid. 


And the lion did not weep, because he was not discovered by those from whom 
he desired to be concealed. 


* Pope thus translates these lines : 
. * . 
** Some care his age deserves; or was he prized 
For worthless beauty ? therefore now despised. 
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The Dog Argus. 


X. 
‘ He is the dog of one now dead, 
In a far land away 5 
But if you had seen,” the swineherd 
said, 
“ This dog in his better day, 
When Odysseus hence his warriors led 
To join in the Trojan fray, 
XI. 
“ His strength, his plight, his speed so 
light, 
You had with wonder viewed ; 
No beast that once had crossed his 
sight, 
In the depths of the darkest wood, 
"Scaped him, as, tracking sure and 


right, 
He on its trace pursued. 


XII. 


‘¢ But now all o’er, in sorrows sore 
He pines in piteous wise ; 

The king upon some distant shore 
In death has closed his eyes ; 

And the careless women here no more 
Tend Argus as he lies. 


XIII. 


“ For slaves who find their former lord 
No longer holds the sway, 
No fitting service will afford, 
Or just obedience pay. 
XIV. 
“ Far-seeing Jove’s resistless power 
‘Takes half away the soul 


From him, who of one servile hour 
Hlas felt the dire control.” 


Such dogs and men there are, mere things of state, 
And always cherished by their friends, the great.” 


Homer the aristocrat, Homer the gentle- 


This is writing not epic, but epigram. 
man, would not have indulged in sarcasms against the great, because they are great. 
Such strokes of satire are very well in the Beggar’s Opera, but not in the Iliad or 
Odyssey. A translator of Homer should do w hat i is written down for him, to the best 
of his power, but no more. 


* I follow the ordinary reading, ero: 


diiro is, perhaps, better. 
third line should read, 


If so, my 
No beast whom e’er he chased in flight. 

I leave it to Nimrod to decide if Eustathius is right, when he says that attributing 

to Argus powers of seeing takes away from his ichneutic merits, ‘The commentators 

seem to think so. Non nostrum. 


t I translate not after am. but yoo, a reading quoted by many ancient authors, 


in place of agerns, which I think is a gloss, Nosy seems to me more energetic. There 
is something” to my mind extremely fine in Chapman’s version, though it certainly is 
not Homeric : 
«« That man's half virtue Jove takes quite away, 
That once is sunburn’d with the servile dar.” 
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XV. 
“Qs shoravy, slonaDs Iepeous svvasercevras’ This said, the swineherd passed the 
By 2 idd¢ ptydeoso mete mrnrrieas gate, 
ais ee DS And entered the dwelling tall, 


Where proud in state the suitors sate 
Within the palace hall. 


XVI. 


“Agyor 3° a* xcere Moig’ taaBey mita- And darksome death checked Argus’ 
vos Davarose, breath 
Avrin’ dove’ "Odvcna ieixorre tvcura. When he saw his master dear ; 
: ; For he died his master’s eye beneath, 
OMHPO2. Coming back in the twentieth year. 


W. M. 


*,* [had translated this before Mr. Chapman's version appeared in Black- 
wood'’s Magazine. I am gratitied to see that one who, as a poet and a scholar, 
is so adequate to form a judgment, and to afford, by his own compositions, so 
excellent an example of its justice, agrees with me in selecting the Spenserian 
stanza, and in adopting the Greek names, Odysseus, &c., in place of the Latin, 
Let me ask him, however, if 

“ Now his bed 
The dungheap was; and piteous was his case, 
His master far away, old, outcast, in disgrace. 
There full of tick, on that unsightly heap, 
He saw and knew his lord,” 


properly renders the original, 1. 296-300 (in my version, st. iii., iv., v.)? The 
—- of Ulysses was a farm-house, surrounded by a farm-yard; and, though 


r. Chapman calls a dunghill an unsightly heap, we may be certain that the 
copious stock of manure destined for the fertilisation of the large field did not 
appear so to the farmer. Solomon tells us [ Prov, xiv. 4], “ where no oxen are 
the crib is clean, but much increase is by the strength of the ox.” And the wisest 
of men would not have been shocked at what the oxen left behind them. Rose, 
when translating Casti, very properly determined 

“ To let go my author's skirt 
When it would lead me into filth and dirt.” 


But it is from dirt moral we should recoil. There, surely, is nothing to corrupt 
the imagination or pollute the heart in a picture of a farm-yard, even though the 
dunghill be introduced. In fact, there is a poetic grace in leading the mind 
away from the misery of poor Argus, to the contemplation of the rizsves rye 
of his master — his mules, his oxen, and his hinds. It is not in Homer we are 
to look for filth and dirt: we may find them, if we seek, lurking in the perfumed 
pages of a sentimental novelist, or warbled forth in the strains of a fashionable 
song-maker, in these days of refinement, when, as Mrs. Slipslop says, people’s 
ears are the nicest part about them. Mr. Chapman can afford to do without this 
squeamishness. He need not be afraid of following his great original. 


London :—J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square, 





